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Preface. 



'V ^HIS book aims to he a systematic and practical treatise on 
-* subjects pertaining to the writings printings 6^ uttering 
of Modem German, These subjects have received various de 
grees of attention from scholars. In the case of those that had 
already been fully treated, for example, Spelling &* Phonetics, 
it was my chief businefs to select and arrange the most important 
elements ; on the other hand, in treating neglected subjects like 
Accent and the Development of German Letter forms, I felt my- 
self warranted in presenting more or lefs fully such contributions 
as I had to make. In this way each subject has received what 
appears to me to be its proportionate fullnefs of treatment. 

While feeling conscious of the searching eye of the scientific 
critic, not only when bringing my own sheaves, but also when 
presenting the fruits of the labor of others, I have not allowed 
this consciousnefs to divert me from my chief purpose, namely, to 
make a book that would furnish what the serious learner of 
German needed, and that in such a form that he could easily 
find it — in a word, a practical book. In order to accomplish 
this, I have tried to subordinate what was not of chief importance, 
to arrange the matter in a logical order,, to gvue crois-rejercn.ce.s 
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wherever they might be of afsistance^ &* to incorporate with the 
Word-List^ under one alphabetical arrangement^ a complete index 
to subjects^ words J and sounds. To facilitate reference, I have 
also presented the matter of pronunciation under the separate 
letters, in the usual alphabetical order — pages 116-1^8 — with 
references to the preceding sections in which the general sub- 
jects and the governing principles may be found systematically 
presented, 

I would repeat that the book pretends to treat of Modern 
German only, I could not afsume that the average user would 
have a kno7vledge of Old &* Middle High German, and it 
would have seriously interfered with the aim of the book had 
I attempted to make up for a lack of such knowledge, I have 
had in mind the learner who starts from the printed page of 
a Modern-German text or the spoken words of Germans of 
to-day. Where, for example, spellings like ^a^rt, 33cgicr, ©Ott, 
show him the length of the vowel, I have not supposed him to be 
likely to inquire how it happened to be as it is. To have made 
distinctions, such as that between the earlier and the later muta- 
tion, would as manifestly have been out of plcue, Neverthelefs, 
where a needed explanation demanded historical statements, I 
have given them to the degree that I thought they could be used. 
Moreover, in such a matter as the development of the forms of 
the letters, I have not hesitated to delve into the past ; for what 
needed here to be said could be understood without historical 
philological learning, 

I trust it will be obvious that I am not the advocate of the 
unique value of the German pronunciation of any one province, 
I have aimed to enable the learner to choose in each particular 
that usage that is most general — which not only will offend the 
fewest ears, but which also stands the best chance of ultimately 
prevailing. Such a ^Durchschnittsdeutsch * is most likely to find 
actual realization in the capital of the nation, especially if that 
capital, like London &» Berlin, stands on the border of the 
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Midland and that part of the country that has chief political 
and literary importance ( § i6j). Wherein I may have erred 
I welcome correction ; to be of value criticism musty however ^ be 
definite and specifiCy especially c^ regards locality. The necefsity 
of brevity has occasionally forced me to use language that on the 
surf cue may appear too sweeping. The statement ^ for example^ 
that a certain pronunciation is Northern and another Southern^ 
must not be taken too strictly: it simply means that the difference 
in usage as to the matter under consideration is chiefly a geo- 
graphical one and that the North favors the one form and the 
South the other. 

It would be strange if my phonetic transcription found favor 
with all. It must be remembered^ however^ that phonetic tran- 
scription is much more difficult when one is trying to represent 
usage that is not uniform than when he has the comparatively 
simple task of representing the pronunciation of an individual 
or of a small community, I have tried to solve one or two of 
the difficulties by the use of Roman type^ pages xxv, y?, xxvi, ji, 
I anticipate objection particularly to my use of arf, erj, 6r»c,, in 
adopted French words. In most of these words South Germans 
use true nasal vowels, and educated Germans all over the country 
do so in the lefs common ones, according to the degree of their 
familiarity with French, But the reason why South Germans 
do this, generally lies in the fact that they use such nasal vowels 
in speaking German itself a feature of their German that is 
confefsedly dialectic. The f cut that in the Midland and the 
North nasal vowels occur in proportion to the degree of the 
speaker's ktww ledge of French, stamps them c^ foreign, I seri- 
ously doubt whether a foreign sound has ever been adopted by a 
people generally; in place of it is substituted the nearest native 
sound ( § I2g c). The transcription of @aton with -^ stands on 
a par with the transcription of 3Jlat^eut with -or. This -mf will, 
of course, in no way prevent anyone from giving the real French 
sound, he need but look upon rf as a sign of nasality. 



Ofwkai ddfeOf Oe Imk mmj iMX€ l/mmcy I mm 
umtf than impme else €4m be Im ike juid ff SemtmaSiwrJs 
I luul^f^rtkemttfi fart^mewhmdU ^sw; there mwe stiB mmmy 
ffifts that will Ife the better f»r wtare tharmigh adthmOm^ Im 
the uue 0f Fiteh J partiatlarlj fed the tMsmffuiemej ffmij tneat- 
ment. Aside from the evameuemt and feadiarij difficmlt maimre 
0f ^ sulfject eifen when liwuted to the usage efan in£ridmal^ I 
find that there is a tantalizing direr sitj ef usage in the rarims 
parts tffthe German-speaking territory. There are distriets in 
whieh my statement ( § 2^2 h) that the voiee falls in annmands 
does not hold at all^ if, also the quick rise in the dictatorial orders 
of most army officers and of some teachers; in some parts the ris- 
ing pitch at the end of a command is employed with the unpUca- 
tion "/'>» going to see that you do what Isay^^; in still others it 
is regarded as suggestive of weaknefs or querulousnefs^ especially 
when employed by a man. 

A few things that might be sought in the book I have trecUed 
but briefly or not at all. The German script on page 12 is in- 
tended only to familiarize the learner with the forms that he 
might not understand. There was^ therefore^ no need of giving 
all the various approaches that the German writing is making 
to the Roman ( § 12). German copy-books can easily be obtained 
from any dealer in German books. — I have given few diagrams 
of the positions of the vocal organs^ but I would urge the student 
to avail himself of those in Grandgenfs ''German and English 
Sounds.^* On the basis of his figures^ I have attempted^ in the 
table of vowels ( § I4SX '^ indicate by the placing of the letters 
the positions afsumed by the tongue during the sounding of the 
various vowels. Still, a slight concefsion is made to schematic 
requirements by placing ti 6- near the unrounded vowels i 6- e, 
with which they are afsodated cuoustically. They would more 
accurately be placed at the left oft&*a. I found it difficult to 

• Boston, Ginn &* Co., tSgi, 
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Of what defects the book may have I fancy I am more con- 
scious than anyone else can be. In the field of Sentence- Strefs 
I hady for the most part ^ new land to plow ; there are still many 
spots that will be the better for more thorough cultivation. In 
the case of Pitch I particularly feel the insufficiency of my treat- 
ment. Aside from the evanescent and peculiarly difficult nature 
of the subject even when limited to the usage of an individual^ I 
find that there is a tantalizing diversity of usage in the various 
parts of the German-speaking territory. There are districts in 
which my statement ( § 2^2 b) that the voice falls in commands 
does not hold at ally cf also the quick rise in the dictatorial orders 
of most army officers and of some teachers; in some parts the ris- 
ing pitch at the end of a command is employed with the implica- 
tion ^^Fm going to see that you do what I say^\' in still others it 
is regarded as suggestive of weaknefs or querulousnefs^ especially 
when employed by a man, 

A few things that might be sought in the book I have treated 
but briefly or not at all. The German script on page 12 is in- 
tended only to familiarize the learner with the forms that he 
might not understand. There was^ therefore^ no need of giving 
all the various approaches that the German writing is making 
to the Roman ( § 12), German copy-books can easily be obtained 
from any dealer in German books, — I have given few diagrams 
of the positions of the vocal organs ^ but I would urge the student 
to avail himself of those in Grandgenfs ^German and English 
Sounds,** On the basis of his figures^ I have attempted, in the 
table of vowels ( § 14s ), to indicate by the placing of the letters 
the positions afsumed by the tongue during the sounding of the 
various vowels. Still, a slight concefsion is made to schematic 
requirements by placing ii 6^ near the unrounded vowels i <S^ e, 
with which they are afsociated acoustically. They would more 
accurately be plcued at the left of t &* a, I found it difficult to 
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resist the temptation to accept Profefsor Grandgenfs generous 
suggestion that I avail myself unreservedly of the results of his 
unique work in this direction, — No attempt has been made to 
give a full bibliography; I have simply placed^ at the head of 
ecuh Book J the titles of those works that are most available or 
that were of greatest use to me; dissertations as well as articles 
in Journals and programs are rarely cited. For fuller biblio- 
graphical details I would refer in general to PauVs ^Grundrifs 
der Germanischen Philologie\ for phonetics to Sievers^ ^Phonetik^ 
and Breymann^s ^Die Phonetische Literatur von iSyd-iSgs- 

The matter of nomenclature I have regarded c^ deserving of 
the exercise of some conscience, I have retained * Fraktur ' and 

* Schwabach ' because they designate peculiarly German things; 
but I see no reason for the slovenly use of * Ablaut ' 6- * Umlaut ' 
in English books. How unsuiied they are to English usage 
may be judged from the medley of forms in which they may be 
heard in various clafs-rooms : ceblqt^ ablaut, ablaut, &> what 
not ? The sooner they are thrown overboard after * Auslaut *, 

* Lautlehre *, ' Lautverschiebung \ 6^ the rest, the better. In 
treating of Syllabication I was forced to coin 'Sononc'^§ 8jJ 
&» to give new technical meaning to * Dynamic ' ( § 86), I have 
also made * Transferred Strefs* f^# joj^, * Displaced Strefs' 
( § 304), &* * Impulsive Strefs ' ( § joy) designate and distin- 
guish three related but different things, &* I have limited * Shift 
of Strefs ' to ca^es affected by rhythm or other physical conditions 
( § 2y8a&*c,) After much deliberation and consultation with 
others, I coined * Vivic ' and put * Anaemic ' ( § 2yi, 2gi) to a 
new use. We have long wanted a term to designate the branch- 
ing channels through which the breath may pafs from the wind- 
pipe to the outer air ; I have suggested * Delta ' ( § yi), I am 
also responsible for * Conglomeration ' and ' Conglomerate ' 
( § 333 X M ' Excrescency ' ( § 122), for ' Half-Gothic '(§6), 
&*for the restriction of the meaning of * Gothic ' ( § ^), The use 
of * Italian Half-Gothic * wcls but natural after m>^ ex^\atwx\\o-»v 
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of the origin of that characteristic type ( § g). The necefsity 
of illustrating the various styles of type^ as well as my personal 
interest in such matters^ will explain the somewhat unconventional 
typographical drefs of this volume. 

When studying the literature of the subject^ I have always 
valued such information as writers furnished c^ to their personal 
equation^ and I shall here cuid a few words a^ to mine, I was 
bom in this country and English is my mother tongue; but I 
havcy since my childhood^ heard German spoken at home by my 
parents y who were natives of Dresden. Since coming to maturity ^ 
I have spent a year and a half at Berlin &* Gottingen^ a year 
at fena &* Dresden^ and a year at Strafsburg 6- Tiibingen. 
The observation of the various forms of German speech that thus 
fell upon my ear formed the foundation of the present volume. 
In my attempt to do justice to all, I have been materially aided 
by friends, who have given me valuable information and kindly 
read more or lefs of the proofs. But, as I could not avail my- 
self of all their contributions, the responsibility for defects and 
errors is mine alone. I should mention in particular: For 
North Germany, Prof Hoops of the University of Heidelberg, 
Prof Vofs of the University of Wisconsin, Mifs Ida Guthe of 
Chicago, my cousin Mifs Marie Apel of Gottingen, &* my 
colleagues Dr. Mensel and Mr. Tobias Diekhoff; For the Mid- 
land, Prof. Schilling of Harvard University, Dr. Pabst of the 
Gymnasium at Bremen, Mr. Reinhold Knauth of Madison, 
Wis., &* my colleague Prof. Ziwet; For the South, Prof Bopp 
of the Realschule at Tiibingen, Mr. Phil. Huber, Principal of 
the German Department of the Saginaw WS. Schools, Mr. 
C. F. Weiser of the Detroit High School, Prof. Ernst Werner 
of the Realgymnasium at Karlsruhe, &* my colleagues Mr. 
Otto Lefsing &* Mr. Edwin Roedder. I am also under ob- 
ligations to Prof E. M. Brown of the University of Cincin- 
nati for a critical revision of the English style of much of 
Book III.; to Prof. Lloyd and Mr. George Rebec of the philo- 
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sophical department of this university^ who have kindly read 

and criticised chapters III, and IV, on Strefs; and particularly 

to Prof, Hench of the German department^ with whom it has 

been my good fortune to be able to discufs day by day the various 

phases of the work, and to whose scholarship and solid good 

sense the book owes not a little. But I should fail to eocprefs a 

great personal obligation if I here omitted to thank publicly one 

whose aid has been ever present since my earliest childhood, my 

aunt, Mifs Camilla Hdnizsche. This book in particular owes 

much to her accuracy and her intimate familiarity with German 

usage. 

GEORGE HEMPL, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, 

March iSgy. 



NOTE. — For the announcement of Part II., $ee the end of this volume. 
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But few abbreviations have been used that need explanation. N =: 
Note, R = Remark, ft = foot-note, @ indicates that further information 
as to a subject may be expected in the Addenda. 

In matters of orthography the various official spellers are referred to 
by abbreviations easily understood. See p i8 ft, 20 N. 

The following abbreviations are employed to designate dialects &c. 
and parts of Germany : — 

HG = High German 
LG = Low German 
ME = Middle English 
MHG = Middle High German 
MnE = Modern English 

MnG = Modern German ) » 

NHG = New High German } 

OE = Old English, or Anglo-Saxon 
OHG = Old High German 
E(G) = East Germany 
EM(G) = the eastern Midland 
M(G) = the Midland 
NE(G) = North-East Germany 
N(G) = North Germany 
NW(G) = North-West Germany 
SE(G) = South-East Germany, including Austria 
S(G) = South Germany, including Austria and Switzerland 
SW(G) = South-West Germany, including Switzerland 
W(G) = West Germany 
WM(G) = the western Midland 



KEY TO CHARACTERS AND SIGNS 

d the long mid-back-wide vowel, like a in *art ', § 170, i. 

d " short " " " " a " * artistic*, § 170, 2. 

16, " " " " usage varying between long and short, 

§ 159 and § 243 a. 

a " " " «* «• nonsyllabic, § 146 N. 

ai ** diphthong spelled ei or at, similar to i in *mine '; oj^ would be a 

more exact spelling than 
fl/, § 172. 

ajijf " " ** au, similar to ou in * house *; more correctly 

flf» § 173- 
d ** long mid-front-wide vowel, like ei in * their *, § 1 76, i. Cf also e. 

V " English short low-mixed vowel spelled u in * but ' and a in * villa *. 

a " long low-front vowel, the sound of a in * man ' but long or 

drawled, as it usually is 
in America. 

^ " short " " " the sound of a in * mankind * or in * man ' 

as that is pronounced by 
Englishmen. 

d " voiced bilabial stop, b in * boy *, § 178. 

b* 

P " " " fricative, the IP of Middle and South Germany ; 

P* but p is more common, 

§239- 
7 see below, above z. 

c the voiceless top stop, k in ' sticking ' as dlsting^uished from the back 

stop in ' looker *. But 
this distinction is usually 
ignored, § 205 N i. 

d *' voiced point stop, d in 'dog', § 184. 

d* 



• Consonants printed in Roman type are the same as the corresponding voiced 
consonants printed in Italics except that they are more or less unvoiced because next 
to a voiceless consonant, $ 150 N a, or are entirely unvoiced in some part& q1 ^>&*. 
country, $ 150 N 3, aaj N 3. 
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1$ the voiced front fricative spelled th in *this/ § i. 
^ " sign for pfennig, § 1 5. 

e *' long mid-front-narrow vowel, similar to the first a in ' aerial *, 

§ 185, I & N I. 
like e in ' met \ § 185, 2. 
usage varying between long nar- 
row and short wide, § 1 59. 
usage varying (§ 159) between 
long and short. 
" t. 

** nonsyllabic, being next to a more 
sonorous sound, § 146 N, 

77^ 85- 
£ sometimes used to indicate an e that has arisen out of a by mutation, 

§ 120, 3> 125 end. 

i' the long mid-front-wide vowel, like ei in * their '. In the Word-List 

e is printed for length- 
ened MHG e, for such 
MHG ^*s and ae's as are 
still often pronounced 
wide, and also for e be- 
fore r. Many Germans 
pronounce it just or 
nearly like a, others sub- 
stitute e for it, § 185 N a. 

5 " English long mid-mixed " in * bird *. 

9 " short " " «« spelled e in «®abc' (§ 186-187), 

nearly the same as 2; in 
*viUa\ 

/ " voiceless dentilabial fricative, f in *fox*, § 192. 

g " voiced back stop, g in *go *, § 194, 196. 

h ** voiceless glottal fricative, h in * hand *, § 1 54, 200. 

/I " " top " d^ in *i(i^', often heard for Ay in 

*human*, § 180, i& N. 
( '* long high-front-narrow vowel, e in * me ', § 201, i & R a. 
r " short " «* wide " i in 'hit *, § 201, 2 & R a. 



• a p XXV ft. 

t Vowels printed in R(nnan type are short but, like the corresponding long vowels, 
zn najTow, $ 144 N 2 ^, $ 135 end, also $ 243 a. 
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i the high-front vowel, usage varying between long narrow and short 

wide, §159. 

1 ** ** ** narrow vowel, usage varying (§ 159) between long 

and short, 
i " short high-front-narrow vowel t. 

} " " " ** " nonsyllabic, being next to a more 

sonorous sound (§ 146 
N, 77, 85), y in * yet * as 
pronounced by many, 
§ 201 N 3, 204 N c. 

J " voiced top fricative, a more closely articulated form of J, y in 

'ye' as pronounced by 
many, § 204 N a. 
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** Stop, g in * give ' as distinguished from the back 

stop in *go'. But this 
distinction is usually 
ignored, § 194 N. 

Jk ** voiceless back " , k in ' looker *, § 205 & N i. 

/ " voiced side sonorous consonant, 1 in * let S § 206. 

1* 

•/ " " " " " syllabic because not next to a 

more sonorous sound, 

§77»8S»P 128 N 5. 
m ** " bilabial nasal, m in ' me \ § 207. 
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m see 


below w. 


n the voiced point 


n* 
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" top 
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" back 
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syllabic because not next to a more sono- 
rous sound, § 77, 85, 
p 128 N 5. 



•* nin *no*, § 208. 



** syllabic because not next to a more sono- 
rous sound, § 77, 85, 
p 128 N 5. 

" , ng in * singing ', § 209 R. 
, ng in * sung *, § 209 & R. 



« 



(I 



syllabic because not next to a more sono- 
rous sound, § 77, 85, 
p 128 N 5. 
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the long mid-back-narrow-rounded vowel, like o in ' note *, but cf 

§ 2IO, I N. 
If " short " " wide " " o in the New England 

dialect pronunciation of 
*stone' &c, § 2IO, 2 N 3. 

" " " " ** usage varying between 

long narrow and short 
wide, § 159. 

6 " " " narrow " " usage varying (§ 159) be- 

tween long and short. 
g " short " " " " nonsyllabic because next 

to a more sonorous 
sound, § 146 N, 77, 85. 

2 " long low-back-narrow-rounded vowel in * law *. 

^ " short " " " " « «i « what \ but not the d 

that many Americans 
substitute for (. 

ojl " diphthong spelled eu, du, &c, similar to oy in *boy*; more 

correctly ogy ogy ojiy or gf 
&c, § 177. 

b " long mid-front-narrow-rounded vowel, often substituted for e in 

holding such a word as 
'day' in singing, and in 
long calls to animals, 
§ 216. 

b " short " " wide " " § 216, 2. 

o " " " " narrow " " t. 

jp " " " " " " nonsyllabic because next to 

a more sonorous sound, 
§ 146 N, 77, 85, 177. 

" voiceless bilabial fricative, the sound made in blowing, § 239 end. 

p the voiceless bilabial stop, p in * happy*, § 217. 

/» " " front fricative, spelled th in * thick*, § i. 

r " voiced point trill, § 221, i, but cf § 368. 

r* 

•r " " " " syllabic because not next to a more sonorous 

sound, § 77, 85, p 128 
N 5, cf also § 368. 

X " " glottal " § 221, 3. 

* a p XXV ft. t Cf p xxvi ft. 
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'u the voiced glottal trill syllabic because not next to a more sonorous 

sound, § 77, 85, p 128 

N5. 
g. it t€ uvular " or fricative, § 221, 2. 

7* 
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tt 
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syllabic because not next to a 
more sonorous sound, 
§77, 85, p 128 N 5. 

J the voiceless front fricative, s in * sick ', § 222. 

i " ** ** " heard in Polish and in neighboring Ger- 

man dialects, § 181 R end 
and Addenda, 
heard in parts of Middle Germany as a 
substitute for ^, § 180, 
iRi. 
sh in * shoe ', § 229. 
point stop, t in * sitting', § 231. 
nasal " the second half of t in 'Whitney*, § 

lateral ** the second half of t in * little ', p 67 top. 
/» see above, under /. 

u the long high-back-narrow-rounded vowel (§ 233), similar to 00 in 

* fool '. 
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short " 


« wide " 


it 


(§ 233), similar to u in 
*fuU\ 
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tt 


usage varying between 
long narrow and short 
wide, § 159. 
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" narrow " 


tt 


usage varying (§ 159) be- 
tween long and short. 
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short " 
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M M 


u 


nonsyllabic because next 
to a more sonorous 
sound (§ 146 N, 77, 85), 
a less closely articulated 
form of w. 


m' « 


diphthong 


beard in a few German exclamations, § 235. 
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iii die long high-front-narrow-rounded vowel (§ 237), often substituted 

for t in holding such a 
word as ' me ' in singing, 
and in long calls to ani- 
mals. 

U " short " " wide " " (§ 237, 2), sometimes sub- 

stituted for t in the call 

* chick, chick, chick *. 
t. 

nonsyllabic because next 
to a more sonorous 
sound, § 146 N, 77, 85, 
177. 

V " voiced dentilabial fricative, v in * veal *, § 238, 2, 239. 

V* 

w " *' bilabial-back " , w in * way *, a more closely articulated 

form of tft%77- 
w* 
iu " voiceless " " " , used by many speakers for km- in 

* what ' &c. 
see above, under o. 

X the voiceless back " , dj in * a(^ ', § 180, 2 & N i, 198, 2. 

7 " voiced " " , 9 in * %a%t * as pronounced in most 

parts of NG, § 198, i. 

-<* 

z " " front " spelled z in *zeal *, § 223. 

z* cf also § 223 & N 3. 

J the voiced front fricative spelled s in 'pleasure \% 199 <^ 204 N 2. 

3* cf also § 204 N 2. 

^ sign for slowly falling intonation, § 250. 
\ it It gradual stress, § 262. 

" slowly rising intonation, § 250. 

" abrupt stress (when contrasted with gradual stress), § 262. 
" chief stress, § 263. 

" secondary stress when three signs are needed, § 263. 
'* weak stress when three signs are needed ; for secondary 
stress when only two are needed, § 263. 
over 1, § 21. 

•Cfp XXV ft. tCfpxxvift. 
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' over J, cf s. 

" ** vowels, § 22. 

/ a sign to separate the vowels of a gradatioa series, § 1 17-8. 

/ the old form of the comma, § 57, 30. 

/ " " " " " semicolon, § 58. 

semicolon, § 58. 

comma, § 57. 
* " apostrophe, § 65. 
' sign for the glottal stop, § 1 54, 2. 

" 1 

„ " > quotation marks, § 66. 

P sign for compound stress, § 261. 






'" 1 



quotation marks, § 66. 
» « J 
^ sign meaning * changed into' (or 'changing 

into '), * became *, * to *, * earlier 

form of *, * later *. 
< " " * derived from *, * later form of ', 

* formerly *. 
<3 sign for swelling 
O ** " subsiding ► stress, § 260. 
□ " " level 

:= " " * equals ',* like', 'meaning'. 
— the dash, § 62. 
^^^^ sign for chief ^ 

^___^ «« " secondary > sentence stress, § 263. 

" " weak J 

"" ** " level intonation, § 250. 

" " ** length of vowel, § 137. 

" substitute for m, n, § 22. 

the hyphen, § 64. 
^ sign for quickly falling ^ 
•- " " « rising J i^^^^^a^^n, § 250. 

** ** rising + falling ^ 

falling + rising / "'"nation. 5 ^54. 256- 
• sign for nasality, § 133, 207 N & R. 
(^y over written u, § 22. 
** sign for shortness of vowel, § 137. 
** <* •* a syllable with very weak stress, % 7.^\ 



These signs always 
point in the direction 
'Of the change, to- 
ward the younger 
form. 
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sign that the sound written above is nonsyllabic, § 146 N, 77, 85. 
- ** of vacillation of usage as to quantity, § 1 59. 
° " for a syllable lacking stress, § 263. 
° over printed u, § 22. 

the period, § 56. 
" turned period, p 1 28 N 5. 
: measures of degrees of sonority, § 85. 

over vowels, §22, 185N2 end. 

the colon, § 59. 
5 " hyphen, § 64. 
? " question mark, § 60. 
<j " " " turned, see above, below j. 

§ see above, below s. 
§ the sign of a section in a book. 
! " exclamation point, § 61 . 

t " dagger, § 68. In the Word-List it designates obsolete forms. 
+ " sign for * plus ', * combined with *. 
* " asterisk, § 67. 
*) " sign of a footnote, § 63 R. 
)i " " " /-mutation, § 120. 



J ^ I marks of parenthesis, § 63. 
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THE ALPHABET 

EARLY ALPHABETS 

I. The earliest alphabet used by the Germans, as well 
as by their kinsmen, the English and the Scandinavians, 
was the Runic Futhark, of which the following are char- 
acteristic early forms with their values : — 

pV. P|«. ^p, ^«, 1^^ <*, Xy^^' P^' 
\\a&x, ^«&7, I*, 4^; '^^ I^A Y*' S'' 

Note. It is now usual to adopt Wimmer's derivation of the runic 
futhark from the Latin alphabet. This, however, does not seem to be 
so certainly proved as has been supposed. Most of the runes may as 
readily be derived from other alphabets, and some of them, that cannot 
be derived from the Latin alphabet without considerable assumption 



Henning : Z?/> deutschen Runendenkmdler^ 1889. Pauli : Altitalische 
Forschungefty 1885-91. Sievers : Runen und Runeninschfifteny in 
PauPs Grundriss L, 1889. Wimmer : Runeskriftens Oprinddse og Ud- 
vikling i Nordttty 1874; improved German edition, translated by Holt- 
hausen, 1887. 

Amdt : LaUinische Schrifty in Paul's Grundriss I. 1889 ; and Schrifi- 
tafeln zur Erlernung der Ictteinischen Palaeographiey 1887-8. Bech- 
stein : Die deutsche Druckschrifty 1884. Brockhaus's Konversations- 
Uxikon, DeVinne, Historic Printing Typesy 1886. Miiller : Qtullen- 
schrifteny 1882. Thompson : Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaographyy 
1893. Wattenbach : Das Schriftwesen im Mittelaltery 2d ed., 1875 ; 
and AnUiiung sttr iaieimschen PcUaographiey 4th ed., 1886. Die Buck- 
schriften des MittelalterSy Vienna, 1852. 
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and manipulation, find exact counterparts elsewhere, for example, M 
and the turned I u T A in the Sabellic and Venetic alphabets. With 
the increase of our knowledge of early alphabets, it may yet turn out 
that the runes and certain North-Italic alphabets have a common origin, 
or that the runes are from an alphabet akin to the Sabellic and Venetic 
but modified by the influence of the Latin. 

The prevalence of sharp angles rather than curves, and the avoidance 
of horizontal lines, are due to the material upon which the letters were 
at one time cut and to the instrument used ; the Venetic, and to a less 
extent other, letters have the same characteristic. Some of the variant 
forms that in time arose were later employed to differentiate sounds not 
exactly alike ( f) and ^ = u and w, cf. § i6 ; 1% and X"^/ *^^ y* 
§§ ^97* i> ^9^) '> &c.). The frequent combination ^ X usually blended 
in a ligature : <>» $> or something similar ; and this was incorporated 
as a letter when the futhark was formulated into three rows of eight 
letters each. 

2. Later, with the introduction of Christianity and of 
Latin learning into Germany, the Latin alphabet was intro- 
duced. It consisted originally of Capitals only, which 
usually had about this form : — 

AEVMNRSTBDHCQ&c 

But in the process of time the alphabet came to have other 
forms, according as writing material varied or writing was 
for different purposes. 

3. (a) By 300 A. D., the Uncial letters had developed, 
with strokes rounded and simplified : — 

xcumNKSTB6hc;c| 

(d) Out of the uncial there arose, under the influence of 
the cursive, the Half-uncial : — 



aeu m n r re banc 



q 
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But the old capitals and the uncials continued to be used as 
initials and in headings. 

(c) Out of the half-uncial and the cursive (§ 4) arose the 
Minuscule, which took on different and more or less cor- 
rupt forms in Italy, Spain, and France. With the revival of 
learning that took place in the time of Charles the Great, 
there was a reform in the writing, due mostly to the copying 
of the handsome Roman half-uncial of earlier times. The 
following 

ccA^eumTirfTDan^cj 

shows the chief forms of this Carlovingian minuscule, already 
a close approach to our lower-case letters, § 7, i. 

4. Side by side with the more formal hand of the books, 
there was developed in rapid writing the Cursive style, cor- 
responding to the modern script and used mostly in letters 
and legal documents. Of this there were many styles ; a 
Ravenna deed of 572 A. D. shows the following forms: — 



c( tf u m n r >r ^ i c4 4} 



^f 



The influence of the cursive is seen in the half-uncial and 
more particularly in the minuscule. Upon a later form of 
the Italian hand is based the Script in vogue in Romance 
countries and with us. 

INFLUENCE OF THE GOTHIC STYLE 

5. During the Middle Ages, numerous book, charter, and 
script hands developed and influenced one another. In 
ordinary writing, moderate speed and a stiff dull pen favored 
the use of connecting loops and the development of a round 
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hand of nearly uniform thickness. In books, the need of 
great legibility cultivated clear and distinct letters ; one 
means of accomplishing this was the use of the stub pen, 
which, however, not only favored the development of a black 
letter but also the displacement of curves by comers more 
or less sharp. Such a pen, when lifted on the completion of 
a stroke, was apt to make a ceriph, which later developed 
into the .characteristic triangular base : | . Most of the let- 
ters already contained a perpendicular bar; the extension of 
this characteristic to such of the remaining letters as ad- 
mitted of it, brought the written characters into harmony 
with the principles of the Gothic architecture, which had 
come in during the 12th and 13th centuries. It had for 
some time been customary to add to capitals extra perpen- 
dicular strokes in red or some other color ; the imitation of 
these in black led to an increase in the number of perpen- 
dicular columns and produced a sort of lace work that had 
an effect similar to that produced by the system of columns 
standing out from the walls of a Gothic cathedral. The 
Gothic principle was most carefully carried out in books that 
were intended for use in divine service — missals, psalters, 
bibles, etc. — and in inscriptions on tombs and the like in 
and about the churches. The following is an example of the 
strict Gothic* of religious manuscript books of about 1450 : — 

a(uinnnrstbbi)0^ 

This style attained perfection in the types cut for the first 
bible, § 8. 



*) The term * Gothic * is often used to include all forms of black let- 
ter, cf. § 9 ft. In our printing offices the word is used of a plain bold- 
face letter : A B C a b C. 
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6. But strict Gothic was not the only or even the predom- 
inating style in books. It was more rigid and difficult than 
was necessary for legibility and prohibited the indulgence of 
the temptation to let the pen make graceful curves and tags. 
Those ordinary book hands that are more unconstrained but 
still possess some of the characteristics of Gothic may be 
grouped as Half-Gothic and can be studied from the types 
cast in imitation of them, see § 9. 

INFLUENCE OF THE RENAISSANCE AND THE ROCOCO 

7. i) Italian scribes had maintained a graceful round 
minuscule and, though this showed itself capable of passing 
into a handsome half-Gothic (§ 9, i), its earlier form was re- 
vived when the Renaissance made it necessary to produce 
many copies of the earlier manuscripts of the classics. This 
comparatively light minuscule hand, with the old Roman let- 
ters (§ 2) as capitals, came to be associated with classical 
learning and to be called Roman, in German Satetnifd^ or 
Slntiqua. Handsome forms of this are * French Old-Style* 
(cf. the upper half of the title-page of this book) and, in bold- 
face, *De Vinne' (cf. the heading of this paragraph). 

Remark. It may be stated here that the letters called Italics were 
cast early in the i6th century in imitation of the more cursive (§ 4) hand 
in vogue in the Roman chancery. 

2) Even before the Gothic letter had attained its complete 
development, the new artistic spirit had begun its work. 
While, as we shall see (§ 10, n), the Renaissance did not 
succeed in Germany in substituting the Roman letter for 
black letter, it had an influence upon the form of half-Gothic. 
To this influence the capitals were most susceptible : they 
gave up many of the sharp angles they had received from 
the Gothic, while much was made of the curves they had 
retained ; and this tendency became still more pronounced 
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'evnMtijtvr^ 



rc6vrm<tiwi^^t^||et77<>tviiw^ 




Facsimile from Gudrun Ms., 1517. 

during the rococo period. Except for the addition of vari- 
ous crooks and curls, but few of the small letters (for exam- 
ple, final S, which was originally a small capital s written 
above the vowel of certain Latin endings) could be modified 
in this direction ; in time the attempt was given up and the 
Gothic principle was allowed to prevail in the small letters 
wherever it could. Hence arises an unpleasant lack of har- 
mony between the style of the German capitals, with their 
rich curves and capricious ornamentation, and that of the 
small letters, with their Gothic points and slim perpendicular 
columns. See § 9, 4^ & N 2. 

STYLES OF GERriAN TYPE 



8. The development of the most usual styles of German 
type was as follows. 



First, Strict Gothic (§ s),used in printing the first bible, 
»but especially in psalters, missals, etc. : — 

iBratudtirqutnon 
abijtJn^^rilJQimiiia 

©.iutljfr.^uittenibprg. 

This is well imitated in the 'Altdeutsch' of modern German 
foundries, cf. the fore-title of this book. 

>9. Second, Half-Qothic, characterized by the lack of a 
triangular base (§ g) to the first columns of m, XI, etc. (but 
this was restor;ed in Fraktur, § j, a end). Of the many forms, 
it is well to specify: — 

i) Italian, an imitation of the handsome black form (hat 
the Italian minuscule had assumed by the end of the 14th 
century (§ 7). In the hands of the printers it soon devel- 
oped a characteristic artistic form, cf. capital a, m, p, t, and 
small V, w, h, in § 30, 4, also the second line in S 30, ;, 

Note. This black letter was used as a text letter chiefly in Latin 
books; it was also employed in headings to Roman and other texts. A 
small size (g 30, 4) often had Roman type mixed witb it. This character 
b imitated fairly nell in the now popular ' Tudor Black ' of our prinltitg 
offices, cf. the running titles of this book. 

2) Bastard, a book hand influenced by the cursive (from 

IVhich it acquired the loops in b, 1, h, &:c.) and showing a 
tendency to indulge in curves that are more or less graceful. 



Note I. A form of [his was the most usual early Cetmao type, cf 
I, and the capitals in 5 30. s. 



i 
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Note 2. The bastard of the I^ow Lands has characteristic fat 
f and f ; that taken to England by Caxton and used in the first books 

tfio ^ ftflom ^uttdt (jflaxH^ «N»St- « 

printed in England is further characterized by the peculiar loops on 
capital (K, QH/ (R/ 6tc. It is well imitated and slightly improved in 
the modem " Caxton Black ", cf. the dedication of this book. 

3) (a) Schwabach, a development of the half-Gothic into 
more artistic, harmonious forms, § 6. For examples see §30,6 
and the small letters in 8. Forms current about 1650 : — 

(If) Recent Schwabach emphasizes those elements that 
were derived from the Gothic, particularly the use of 
straight bars. There is thus a greater harmony between 
the Schwabach capitals and small letters than between the 
corresponding fraktur characters, §7,2 end. 

2lora23(ED(E5(5£^3KC2nH(Dp 

(Q H 5 c u p m 3E y or r^ ^, a ii; 

abc&efgtjiiforklmnopqrfs 
t u t) m X Y or g 3 or r, a 8 ii. 

4) (ii) Fraktur,* a modification of the half-Gothic in an- 
other direction, § 7, 2. The small letters were made slimmer 
and the upright strokes of many (for ex., t, t, j, u, a) were 
bent; points were sharpened and curves extended; uniformly 
thick straight lines were displaced by curves (G, p) tapering 
at the ends ; flourishes were added to capitals and letters like 



* The term " ?>aktur" (like "Gothic," § 6 ft) is frequently used in 
a more extended sense, including all forms of black letter. 
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d^, p, 5 ; and the three-pointed bases of the strict Gothic were 
often restored to some of the small letters. See § 30, 2, s. 

Note I. These characteristics are in harmony with the artistic 
taste of the time and may be seen to some extent in the hand shown 
in § 7, 2. The most beautiful and probably the earliest illustration of 
this style in type is to be found in the letters cut for the Theuerdank 
(1517), after the hand in vogue at the imperial chancery, § 30, 2. 

Note 2. Fraktur was a fancy type and was sometimes used for 
headings for Schwabach texts, but this relation was soon inverted, ^N i. 

{V) Modern Fraktur, a further development, favoring 
full, rich curves in the capitals but rejecting extra flourishes 
and restoring the straight lines of the strict Gothic to some 
of the small letters, § 7, 2 end. Capitals of about 1650 : — 

For examples of early modem Fraktur see § 30, w, n, «. The 
capitals have at present a stiffer, more uniform, style ; — 

abcbcfg]^xifImno:pqrfgtut) 
ttj E 9 3, a 8 ii, ^=t% c!=cf, %=\i, %=%, § 22 end. 

Note I. Fraktur is the most common text letter and is what is 
usually meant by "German Text." Gothic and Schwabach are still 
more or less black, or bold-face, and are used for headings and orna- 
ment ; but Schwabach is now again (N 2 above) occasionally used as 
a text letter. There are, of course, many antique as well as modem 
variations and mixtures of these styles. 

Note 2. For the contrast between the capitals and the small letters, 
see § 7, 2 end, also § 9, 3 ^. The only small letters that lack the Gothic 
characteristics are S and 5. Naturally the form of z has always made 
it an obstacle in the way of the Gothic tendency, and 3 is (§ 7, 2) a 
capital adopted into the lower-case series. On the other hand, the 
only capital letters that possess the Gothic characteristics are U and its 
derivative 11, and we shall see that U is really a lower-case letter 
adopted into the capital series, § 16, 2. 
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RETURN TO THE ROilAN 

10. In Germany the Renaissance found the art of printing 
established, and the early printers had, as has been said, 
modeled their types after the style in vogue throughout 
Europe in written books, namely the Gothic, either in its 
strict or its more current form. Hence the spirit of the 
Renaissance could there do little more than introduce the 
Roman letters into Latin books, and in German books 
remodel to some extent the established style. Into other 
countries the new learning and the new art entered more 
nearly together and the influence of the Humanists event- 
ually succeeded in supplanting the Gothic character (except 
for purposes of ornament) with the classical one. 

11. Germany, too, has not lacked advocates of a return to 
the simpler and clearer letter. Leib nkz a nd Jakob Grimm 
had more or less of a following, and the latter's teaching 
encouraged the practice of printing philological and other 
scientific books in the Roman character. It is taught in all 
the schools ; and even poetry and books of general interest, 
very rarely newspapers, are printed in it. But most books 
and periodicals that appeal to a popular audience are still 
issued in what has now long been termed German text, 
§ 9, 4^ N. Being at present employed almost only in 
Germany,* it has come to be surrounded with a sort of 
national halo in that country, and this operates as a check 
to its ultimate replacement by the Roman character. The 
Roman is more distinct and less trying to the eyes than 
Fraktur, but it is hardly as distinct as Schwabach. That 
it is as handsome as the various German texts, can hardly 
be successfully maintained (Grimm to the contrary not with- 



* The Scandinavia n countries long got their type from German 
foundries, and they still use German text to a limited extent. Switzer- 
land has come out fair and square for the Roman letter and even em- 
ploys it in printing its " Rechtschreibebiichlein." 
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standing, § 30, 17), esp. if the disparity between the capitals 
and the small letters (§ 8 end) be reduced by restricting the 
use of the former (§ 52) as in English. 

Znignon. 

Kennft bu bas lanb, wo bk 3ttronen bifltjn, 
3m &unkeln laub bk golborangen gliitjn, 
(Ein fanftcr wxnb pom blaucn tjimmcl iDctjt, 
Die myrte ftill nnb tjod? bcr lorbcer ftctjt, 
Kennft bn cs woifl? Datjin, baifin 
7X\6d)X id) mit Mr, o mcin gelicbter, 5ieljn! 

Mignon. 

Kennst du das land, wo die zitronen blUhn, 
Im dunkeln laub die goldorangen gliihn, 
Ein sanfter wind vom blauen himmel weht, 
Die myrte still und hoch der lorbeer steht, 
Kennst du es wohl ? Dahin, dahin 
Mocht' ich mit dir, o mein geliebter, ziehn ! 

9Jitgnon* 

^ennft bu hai lanb, tt)o bie jitronen bliil^n, 
3m bun!eln laub bic golborangcn gliil^n, 
©in fanftcr n)inb bom blaucn l^immcl toei}t, 
^k m^rtc ftill unb ^o^ bcr lorbccr ftcl^t, 
^cnnft bu ei wol^I? S)a]^tn, bal^in 
9Kod^t' id^ mit bir, o mcin gclicbtcr, jicl^n! 

GERMAN SCRIPT 

12. German script, a descendant of a cursive half-Gothic 
(§ 7), has likewise been subjected to the dictates ol I-sl^nss^. 
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The capitals are rich in curves and quirks, as are also some 
of the smaller letters. These, however, in their straight 
lines and acute angles, sacrifice perspicuity to ease of 
writing. Some of the letters have a striking resemblance 
to the ancient cursive, § 4. A tendency towards simpli- 
fication and approach to the Roman script in vogue in 
other countries (§ 4 N) is making some headway; the 
simpler form of § is now the usual one, and the 
simpler forms of 3BI and 31 are very common. The 
ligatures for ft and ^ with stunted f are no longer in 
general use. 

13. Moreover, all German children learn Roman script 
as they learn Roman print ; and it is customary to use it 
in writing the address on an envelope, and more or less 
customary to employ it in certain abbreviations (for ex.. 
Dr., but not ^rof., § 30, 21) and proper names, especially 
unusual ones.* Some have entirely abandoned German 
script ; but even these employ a style that we should regard 
as old-fashioned, and make some of the letters, for ex., 
f and t, more like the German script than like that current 
among us, while % and g are never made, as they often 
are by us, in such a way that they might be mistaken for 
German 3' 

NOTES ON THE ALPHABET 

14. The names of the letters are : a J, b ^<f, c ^se, b //<F, c ^, 
f 0^» 9 ^^y ^ ^'^» i ^ jy^A i kd, I el, m m, n en, J, p/^, q kii, 
X er, \ es, t fe, u //, t) /au, ro 7'e, j ifks, p ip^sllon* (or upsVloti), 



* At one time foreign words were printed in Roman, as we sometimes 
print them in Italics: ©ebrucft ^u St. Malo, eine Familie oon, &c. ; and 
this was carried to the absurd extreme of dividing a word (sometimes 
incorrectly) into its foreign and native elements: Curieufen, Vagantcn, 

§ 30» »»• 
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J tset ; d 5, ^, il « ; or * mutated a ' &c. ; d^ Ciiy fd^ /f, ^ j^. 
For the other digraphs, see §171 &c. 

The nearest equivalent in English spellings would be : a ah<t b bay^ 
C tsayy b day., C ay in pay^ \^ft ^ i^^y* ^ ^^^» i ^^» \ y^^t J ^^> ^ ^A Wl Aw, 
n /«, ohy Tp pay^ q >&^^, r /r in ^rr^r, f /x, t tay, u w, D^^ in found, 
to z/oy, £ f>&J, 9 ip'silUfty J /j//. 

15. i) When Roman letters are used, the official spellers 
require that f be represented by s (though f is also in use), 
3 by s (§ 7, 2), fj by ss, % by fs or by C or 6 (but ss is also 

r.-i^i.used, 3jarely). 

2) /t§ or ^. = d. {denarius)^ that is, pfennig. 2C. = &c., in 
which 2, like 6-, was a form of et * and ', resembling the 
second form of r, which arose after (see last word in 

§ 3o» 6). 

16. i) The old capital V, representing both vowel and 
consonant, assumed in the uncial the form U (§ 3) and both 
V and U were employed as initials in connection with half- 
uncials and minuscules, § 3 ^ end. As initial and capital, 
the various forms of V ultimately displaced the various 
forms of U (see viiD, VOti, Vtifcrcr, § 30, 4), but medially 
and finally the minuscule u remained (see burger, 
Ijaufuater; bauon, § 30, s, 2); except that v was sometimes 
preferred, next u, n, and m. As the consonant was more 
commonly initial, v came to be associated with it and to 
be written for it even medially ; in the 17 th century, the 
differentiation (v or p consonant, u or u vowel) became 
complete. 

Remark. Before u and il an f was used rather than t), § 37, 2. 

2) When a capital u was needed, at first a large lower- 
case u was made to do duty in the printing offices (see § 9, 
3fl, 4^, 30, 10, II, 12); later a capital was provided by simply 
making u larger, hence its strict Gothic form, in distinction 
to that of the other capitals, § 7, 2 end. 
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17. W, SB, from VV uu 3Su (see example in § 9, i), 
arose in the Middle Ages and was at first called * //'-«' ' or 
*boppcI'U' (§ 30, 9^* 3.S it still is in English. As it was 
generally initial, it retained the form that was used initially, 
that is, the one like v rather than u. Occasionally it was 
used for final u, especially in diphthongs (see 3W, bCWmoDta, 
§ 30, 4 and § 30, 9). 

18. Even in the earliest days 1 (= i) was often extended 
below the line, especially next I and 1, for ex., in numerals, 
§ 30, 3 end (as is Still done in prescriptions) ; but this was 
mostly in Latin words, cf. 3ufij, § 9, 2 N ; later also in ftcj, 
fcjl, &c. § 30, 10. For the dot of this j, or "long i," see § 21. 

19. I or 3» served as a capital or initial for the vowel / as 
well as for the corresponding consonant (now represented 
by i). This capital letter was used not only at the begin- 
ning of a paragraph, but also elsewhere initially : before 
vowels (where it was a consonant : lar and ^tiX, § 30, 4) 
and before letters resembling t, especially n, u, r (so In, 
§ 30, 1 ; by some only for /) ; and this 3 soon degenerated 
into 3<S2 (see gr, ^tn, p 6) and was represented in the print- 
ing offices (§ 30, 7 end) by the j explained above (see jot 
§ 3o» 3, jod^ § 3o> 5 ; \^m § 30, 9^ jrcm, jm, jr, § 30* 6). 
As the consonant is rare medially, and twice as frequent as 
the vowel initially, the form j in time became associated 
with the consonant and was written for it medially (see 
maicpct &c. § 30, 9) as well as initially, and later t was 
written in t^t, t^m, &c., which had long retained j (see 
§ 30, 10, beginning and end). The differentiation is not complete; 
for there is no separate form in the capital German text 
(some dictionaries use a crossed ^ for the consonant ; see 
also § 30, 10), while in script and in the Roman letters 
used in inscriptions and on sign-boards, the capitals are 
often confounded, J being still preserved as an initial, 
for ex., in JSAAC as well as in JOHANN. 
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20. The final ij explained in § 18 was confused with the 
dotted x) of Greek and Latin words, and this "double i" 
(see § 30, i) came to be used for t, especially finally and in 
diphthongs (see f^, tc^I, § 30, 3, and § 33 end), occasion- 
ally initially (see yeder, p^m, p^rcn, &c. § 30, 1, 7) and 
next u, m, n, r, &c. (see ro^ntctS, rop^fagt, § 30, 3, 
Ijyrtcn, ftym, § 30, 6) ; initially and to some extent in diph- 
thongs it yielded to j, § 30, 7 end, § 19, elsewhere to i. See 
also § 241 R 3. ij, or p, was also confused with ft, and so 9 
was sometimes written for it. 

21. In the nth century the practice arose of placing a 
scratch, or ', over an i standing next to u, and later when 
next to n or m, to show, for ex., whether m meant ui, that 
is Dt, or iu, that is ju, and that m meant in or ni and not m. 
Later the ' was placed on all i's (as is still done in Tudor 
and Caxton type), and then the ' gradually (first in the 
14th century) gave way to the dot, which y had had since 
the 6th century. Dotted y may still occasionally be seen 
on sign-boards. See also § 20. 

22. On the model of diphthongs, digraphs were sometimes 
made by writing one letter after or over another : c is still 
written after i (§ 195, 2 N i), but over a, 0, u (see fonnen, 
2lnfprucf)C, ^attc, § 30, 15) it has degenerated into two dots 
(§ 30* 21), while the of uo (formerly a diphthong, § 236) 
or u, (see bud), flug, § 30, s) no longer appears except as a 
curl above the small written letter and is now used over all 
*i^s to distinguish them from **. The old practice of 
representing n or m by a ~ over a neighboring letter 
(see /DercbwctD%ti0 Dc0 berrc, § 30, 4, ban, § 30, 5, cine, 
Stuiit, § 30, 9) especially when the line was too short for two 
letters, may still occasionally be seen in script J7^ or ^^ 
for ^j^^^^y ****; but utt for unb (§ 30, i, 5) is no longer 
used. Sometimes digraphs are made into ligatures : S5J 

§ 17, d^, ^ &C., § 9, 4^end, :=<?/§ 15, 2. 
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Remark. — 2le, Dc, Ue, were generally retained side by side 
with a or a &c., but are condemned by the official spellers. 
They are still used by some printers because of the difficulties 
attending the casting of % &c. 



THE NUMERALS 

23. i) In the Roman numerals, ID is sometimes used for 
D, and ClO for uncial M, § 3. u or fii (= secundo) was once 
used for 11 = 2, but u usually = v = 5. For i or j, ij, vj, 
&c., see § 18. 

2) The Arabic numerals (originally the first letters of the 
Sanskrit names for the numerals) were introduced into 
Europe in the loth and nth centuries, but did not come 
into use until much later. The German printed forms do 
not differ from the English, but certain variations appear in 
the written forms, i is usually begun with an upward 
stroke, so that it may be taken for a 7 ; on the other hand, 
7 is often crossed. Along the French border, for ex., at 
Strassburg, the French form of 5, which looks much like 
our 9 (compare those below), is in use. The following old 
forms, seen in inscriptions &c. (cf. § 9, 2 N), are often not 
understood or misunderstood : — 
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SPELLING 

THE NATURE OF SPELLING 

24. Writing is not language, but a more or less imperfect 
picture of language. A perfect system of writing would 
have to supply (i) a sign for each sound and only one, 
(2) an indication of its duration, or length, (3) an indication 
of the stress of voice that falls on a syllable and the char- 
acter of this stress, (4) an indication of the pitch and other 
modulations of the voice. Such an alphabet would be very 
useful to a philologist and he would be glad if all writing 
had been made in it. But writing is chiefly for practical 
purposes, and it is probably best that it contain no elements 
that the reader can more easily supply than interpret Most 
alphabets aim only at the first and in part at the second re- 
quirement above. 

IMPERFECT SYSTEMS 

25. If they succeeded in this, one might be glad, but they 
usually fall far short. For the most part they have not been 
formed under favorable circumstances and, once in use, it is 



Wilmanns : Die Orthographic in den Schulen Deutschlands, 2d ed., 
1877. The spellers ("Regeln und Worterverzeichnis ") issued by the 
governments of Baden (Bd), 7th ed., 1893 ' Bavaria (Bv); Mecklenburg 
(M), 2d ed., 1885 ; Prussia (P), 3d ed., 1887 ; Saxony (Sx), 32d ed., 
1894; WUrtemberg (W), 4th ed., 1890; Austria (A), 1892; Switzerland 
(Sw), 4th ed., 1890; see § 28 and N. Duden: Orthographisches Wor- 
terbuch der deutschen Sprache, 4th ed., 1893. 
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difficult to change them. For example, the German alpha- 
bet was at first an adaptation to Old-German sounds of a 
foreign alphabet but imperfectly fitted for its new task ; 
and as these sounds have changed from age to age, some 
even falling away and new ones arising, the written repre- 
sentation of them has sometimes remained unchanged, at 
others been imperfectly or clumsily modified by the addition 
of diacritical marks or silent letters. 

26. And so it has come about (i) that one sound may be 
represented by two letters (that is, a digraph), for ex., the 
g in fingcn having become silent (§ 121), ng is regarded as 
the sign of the back nasal 7, formerly represented, as in 
Latin, by the n before the g, as it still is by n before I in 
finfcn ; similarly the sound / is represented by the trigraph 
fcf) in fd)bn, &c.; (2) that two or more neighboring sounds 
are sometimes represented by one letter, for ex., ts by j in 
ju ; (3) that two or more neighboring sounds may be repre- 
sented by two or more letters, neither of which is the 
ordinary representation of either of the sounds, for ex., kfi 
by qu in qucr, &c.; (4) that a sound is sometimes repre- 
sented by one letter, sometimes by another, for ex., s by 
f S fl or ^ in ift, baS, laflcn, ba^ and <? by c in ©Item, by d in 
ttltcr ; (5) that a letter sometimes represents one sound, 
sometimes another, for ex., n in 33an! and ncin ; (6) that a 
sound is not represented at all, for ex., the glottal stop, 
§ 154, 2. Moreover, in the various parts of Germany, 
sounds changed differently and different means were resorted 
to to represent the changes. 

REFORil nOVEilENTS 

27. Thus, when in the i6th century a common literary 
language developed, there was much diversity and hence 
uncertainty of spelling, even the same writer using varying 
orthography. Grammarians succeeded in time in securing 
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more uniformity. During the i8th century, the systems of 
Freyer, Gottsched and Adelung were most esteemed. In 
this century two movements were observable : the tendency 
toward an historical or et}Tnological spelling, represented 
by Jakob Grimm, and the tendency toward a phonetic spell- 
ing, represented by Rudolf von Raumer. The former, 
which could have pleased but few, namely students of older 
German, eventually yielded to the latter, which was in the 
interest of the many. The latter was assisted by the rise 
of the new science of phonetics and by the more general 
practice of stenography. 

28. Orthographic conferences were held and official spell- 
ers were issued by various governments and schools ; more 
or less under the influence of the historical school : Hanover 
1854, Leipzig 1857, Wiirtemberg 1861, Switzerland 1863 > 
more or less under the influence of the phonetic school : 
Berlin 187 1, Austria 1879, Bavaria 1879, Prussia 1880. 
Similar books were soon issued by Mecklenburg, Saxony 
and Baden, on the basis of the Bavarian and Prussian, 
while the Wiirtemberg and Swiss books were revised. 
These spellers harmonize in most important matters ; devia- 
tions from one another will be noticed in the rules below 
and in the Word-list. 

Note. — There is most harmony between the spellers of the 
states of the German Empire, and their united dictum will be 
designated by G. (a) The Austrian book is mpre cgnse rva- 
tive, retaining, for ex., most t^'s, § 35 N ; it also folloni^TTeyse 
and Sanders in writing fs finally after short vowels, § 228 N ; 
(d) the Swiss book is more radical, discarding t^ for / in all 
native words, and preferring ?iren to ^icren in verbs, § 44, a N ; 
it also favors the use of the Roman character. 

29. The orthography thus established is employed in the 
printing of school-books and numerous recent publications ; 
but many newspapers and not a few books still follow some 
older system. The revision is but an imperfect one, suiting 
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neither those that would have a thoroughgoing reform nor 
the conservatives, and has been the butt of general abuse, 
partly because of the unpopularity of the Prussian Minister 
of Education (Puttkamer) who had most to do with its 
promulgation. The government that established it in the 
schools prohibited its officials from using it ! 

30. VARIETIES OF SPELLING 

Illustrating also Styles of Tjrpe,* and Diversity of Usage as to Capitals. 

(I) 

Item das v das soil In mitten nit sten nur In anfangaines 
wartz Ex^} vater veter vleifs vilipp Item das u mag gestenn 
nundert dan in mit des wartz od' zulest aine wartz ExE 
euch du auch. Item das y. ist nach teutsch zwai ii vn ver- 
leust sein than vnd laud auf ain I. Ex™ zway yeclicher yeder 
***Item die silbn ch wirt am maisten zu lest der wart 
genuczt Exs sach swach gsmach vnd ist ein silbn hert 
deuttig wan allein sy kain vollkomme sprach hat 

Hueber's Modus Legendi^ I477« 
(2. Theuerdank Fraktur, § 9, 4^Ni.) 



'^^ 



The S^euerbanl of 1517. 

* The extracts are, mostly, photographic or careful tyf>ographical 
reproductions of the originals, (i) and (7) are from Miiller*s QuelUn- 
schriften and (9) is from Rothe*s edition : I infer the originals of (7) 
and (9) were in Fraktur of the sizes given ; the original of (i) is a Ms. 
probably in half-Gothic 



{3- German Ijnstard, § g, j.) 

ttiii^mtiamclvttammacmterlfiftminSlttttetil 
fo ^icfdte ^ea teyntaQ htmft/vtt ttol fr 9oc9 nit gat 

matfouinmt>$<ijenti«n/on($fmli>:^^oiiin/ab($ 

Erasmus' tract ■' UalegiiUB bea 1. ^fnlmeit" 1520.^^! 






(4. Italian Half-Gothic, S 9, . N.) 

^ iJrt 'Bircl?ofF<mN'iierjllcr&itic>'53tK8-5W««gcmg* 
iLl-U dcdjnnioOcrrjcIjeii.Dlperefte juferbebttu^ vni 
ricbrCcm deb Ici cinttcdertdi Dcificr fnijfjung ^ic von Den viU 
tt>ci(aitKmjiautwcafikcriKmiiaficOcinoKii3tt'vnrcrcrbict. 

lanxrlP.-fcljwcrOi^ig oca IxrrcZ^aufenc vumffljuclcrt, vnd 
jwcnjitjiflni l3rjmlTbcnKl?:nden ta^ vwOcmcrftcn ugk 
DCS monat? 3«U 119 Oder IxttTtwOcavnlerBapftwnbaimad;' 

aibcrgatus 

Opening and closing lines of hull issued (1 j:o) against Luther. 
(S- Early Fraktur, § 9, 1.1 ; except second line, § 9, i N.) 

TRementmeiniocbo&ergcfatj 

duff <tt(!) / Dttni frnirt t)o« mir/{i<»S t^bin 
en» m«m jf fot? «»«rio§ ijl mi tn>«r / «nn» 



(6. Schwaliach. ^ 9. 3a,) 

iDas t> fid) ^abenab^twenbt 
X?on (rem ^j^rtcn »n& t)cr roajtb 
X>nb t>aben {y Dcrlcflen bcpb 
©j»n6 0tfn0en nad) ttesiTTotJcs fcfjci'n 

^dbcn Qefthit bes Ihwen ft^m 
t>n& fcpnb dudj nrtrfjgcuoigct jm 
©cr fpgefurt ^at mit lufle 
(Bantiv:>e!i>tabwessbieffinbicvouiie 
]Dd ^dbens jr fuc^ tDtifb ocrloien 

Hans Sachs, 1 1 
(7) 

gnfiian grdiii! «on 9(f^lau) jiin 

Si^lcficii / J^rr^cr tiiiiftc SJlflgifter / Sur 

»gcr ^iim ^iinslaup/miiiibidit 
fitil bem I'cfct 

t&it iddI tai a oiib u / faitft ntiiitinlidi me^r laitgl bcnn 
fur^ ftin /roirb iiitit Ocmiod) lurilunbe /uiiib fii^truHD intflrn 
fit ^iirrltiiDtTti/ obbrr nud) ^Jttb ^nlb/bne ^ iiioefii|tt/b0if| 
mr^r moltlc^ciis bctiii natlialbcii/ !l!nb bte ncfi^itt / ma fciit 
cr^obcn hwi^pnb / als / ^ b f «. /^iia^ ba be^ fltftci / ale ixrs 
iiofimcn / 5ur^Diiwcn / inu^m /btnufimtn/tltiiin it. 

2&cil bae I) allcnifit iann if) / mtrb jin an not bag ^ (folitie 
{urTlniDrii) {iincfiiittl / nts bcr ncmriitt broiid) tict| Kirlnt i)rlt / 
ale / q^m tj^iitn ij^rtii iiitb brr qlriilini / So bad) / l)iti obrr 
ijiicn K. /mi bp6 1| fliiufl racrc/ tlnb mirb bcr flcflalt /mt^r 
fi'ir eiiicii tibrrflufe / obbtr tjinbrrnuis aii[|cft|icn / britit tial^als 
lien drbranrbl / S&cile brn tmnnililtn Icffr nit^r binbtrt abbcr 
[runicl brun farbtrt. (ftllidjc abrr/fct;cn im fi^rribcn Rt; 
nianlii^ rtti lannn frumb «t / im bruif abtr / eiit long nrrab j 
I Alii aifs / an ftint flal / itOrlrttrs mir am beftcii ncfcdt. 



J 
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(8. Schwabach with Bastard capitals, § 9, 3<» N.) 

6)V4(^/iivdc|)crbcr4bcrflfiirff^cwe 
fentf{/im(Htufcjfub4/m'em4ti<ut6 
p^tlone ittit^ mmcn/vmbbtciwcy^ 
t)un^ett tar v^i C^i^gtbutt/ongc^ 

tntimn man/ ^nn ftu4^ auc fet n fUt.^ 
^1/^4$ ercAim burner «^(r(>4ufii4t^ 
t€t(5^ttfStd^i0/ft^m i^nMfluir nuM 

pueficrn/fbltem/wcib/lHntcxn/ci* 
gm lab/;^ilter/ tne^tcnn/ nadfb((tm/ 

(reunH^ftm^e/4berlfettvft;c^erm4n 
tMltenfol 

Luther's Introduction to 3^uS @9rac$, I533- 

(9) 

(a) ©0 in cine 9Bo2t ro bcr leStc Sud^ftab ift : ober aud^ wan 
am enb be§ n)02t§ nad^ im oolgcn bife ©pibcn / ct / etc / cted / 
c / en / eft / efter / ete / ifd^ / erifd^e / 2C. roirbt bj ro gelefen 
rjie ein u. ^raro / ^anaro / erfreroeft / befd^aroen / ge^atoete / 
JBiDiSon) / ©untgeroifd^e. ©turn ift n) ** roan eS bem an / 
eu / ** jugefe^t n)02ben. SJeiin) / grauroe. 

(^) 2)ie 3 / i / i ttJcrben gef)2aud^et nit allein als ©elblautenbe 
33ud^ftat)en/n)ie in bif en SBoiten : 2Ban berSBirt roitbtfommen/ 
roirb id^ jj^m/tc. fonber aud^ als ein 9Jlitftimmenber/Dnb roitbt 
ftard alfo auSgefprod^en / bad man ^alben teils ein g ^Sit/onb 
gleid^fam ein i barauf : ^wng / jener / oerje^en / majepct / ©eric- 
fen / Sob / Sttcob / breiierig / &c. 

(r) 5Da3 SKittcl 33 lautct paft fo linb al3 bet jcnc Sud^pab 
ben man ba§ boppel x> ^ci^t / nemlid^ baS SB. 

Helber*s ^eutf (^e§ ©pUabierbuc^Ietn, 1 593. 



(Early Modern Fraktur, § 9, <;,) 

(■") IO(>«((fd&) mnfour riiKi, miiaiKfliifli 
nfimafs stfSm'itm ittrStn / olfo fdjmH nwB 
nid)lt<*t jmmffMr; j(i,ji|o/ ftnMrn tmnKr- 
^«r ; j/! / jilo t(. ims »((,« ju^t ; reon in Km 
?rflf(«rimMi«(ot>mff(m<m©irid)l<ter»K 

n^ti9roUm(rfd)rtc<;MT^<mJ<n «(!)«/ a(gJVy. 

Wi 9(!irt fdn <5Cott one; fimttrm man 
tromlXiimEiiSc 6a6J/«(«ft*f((. 

SOMiipfltgt mfdirefSiiij^m/ jStK. foatir 
falfd)/ Da« joi fjntafrttj! nfd)r|it^n/ foMnn 

roU^Jtilfffli^IU/i^r. Schollels eprad) fiinljt, 1651. 

<■■) 3g©u©meinc3u»ec|i*t 

unb mtin Replant) i({ im wbm/jc, .5,3. 

(i 2) ^Jeueingeric&Kr unft bielcetbeflertet 
abent()cutlicl)ci: 

SIMPLICISSIMUS 

^cfd)rcibung bc^£cbcn^ einessfcl^ 

^amenVaganten/genaninKelc^tor^tcrm .eco. 

(«3) 

aiiit iidrfifter ©elegen^eit Don ^ier luiQ id) me^r 
fdjreibeii/ber ^ite^TtSi ien mit ciircr iSJetB^eit/iiiib )nn 
Slo^mc eiier fefteii i£d)lo§/3lmcn! 

Germandon in Pensylvania Americae 
d. y. A«<^. i6g4. 
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Slbev, 2Bert, bad nut @Ott aUgegentpartig erfennet, 

3)avf ftd^ bie 3)i(l^t!unft ani) n)ol^l aud buntlev ^^eme 

bit n5^etn ? 
SBei^e fte, @eift Sd^opfet, t)ot bem id^ im ftillen ^ier 

bctc; &c. 

Klopstock, 1749. 

(15) Jbae S^inldtu ®k ffttd^m, to(e dn SRomt 

ttitbt^xUdf ^t(b. VM niemate nmren (te etf md^r/ 
lib i((ft. 3^ fa^e ten Gropeti mefnm scopot 
!DanE^ 5af (Te i^re ^(nfprfic^e oitf eineti !D2ann 
^aben fo^ren laffen / ben {(ft bed) tm feftr unseen 
mtt i^nen detfteflet ftitte. — 3<^ 6m (^re ee^ 
(iet^erinn/ ^eU^eim; @{e braucften n)e(tcr fefoen 
^erm. 

Lessing, 1770. 
(16) 

Es haben sich daher seit der Wiederherstellung 
der Wissenschaften auch mehrere gelehrte Man- 
ner angelegen seyn lassen, diese Kenntnifs zu 
befordern und zu verbreiten ; nur dafs sie dabey 
verschiedene Wege gegangen sind. ** Seit dem 
der Italianer, Anton Pigafetta, um 1536 zuerst 
Worter in den von ihm bereiseten Landern sam- 
melte, ** Was die Zweckmafsigkeit betriflFt, so 
schien mir eine solche Formel ihres Zweckes 
ganz zu verfehlen, wenn sie nicht mit einer buch- 
stablichen Ubersetzung versehen ist. 

Adelung, 1806. 
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Uberall wurde sonst von den latein schreibenden und 
redenden geistlichen lateinische schrift an die stelle der 
runischen gesetzt ; ** Hierzu tritt aber noch etwas anderes, 
die hafilichste entstellung ist ohne zweifel der romischen 
majuskel widerfahren (man halte 33^®3 zu BPGI ; auf 
stein als capitalschrift ist solche ungeheuer weder einzu- 
hauen noch zu lesen leicht), deren anwendung unter der 
minuskel nur sein kann, den beginn der satze und reihen, 
dann aber eigennamen hervorzuheben. so wird sie allent- 
halben in griechischen oder lateinischen biichem, nament- 
lich auch in deutschen handschriften des ganzen mittelalters, 
und noch in den Drucken des 15, zum theil des 16 jh. ge- 
braucht. ja^^b Grimm, 1840. 

(18) 

3)aS ff (fs) ^tngcgcn tft ctn roirtltd^cr 2)oppcI = 6onfo5 
n a n t unb \k\)i aid f old^et nut nac^ einem gefd^dtften 
2} c a I c , **; 8- ^- ** ^ttffeWf w §aflt, bet $afS, ic. 

Heyse*s Grammar, edition of 1873. 

(19) 

Es ist aber doch sehr fraglich, ob die schreibung sjs 
sich bewahrt haben wiirde, wenn nicht im silbenanlaut 
das bediirfniss vorhanden gewesen ware, zwischen dem 
harten und dem weichen laute zu scheiden (vgl. reiszen - 
rciscftj flieszcn-fliesefi)^ wahrend in der verbindung st 

das S StetS hart ist. Paul's Principien, 1886. 

(20) 

p^It 3^t eS nid^t, bafe ntetne [the Brook's] Quelle baS §erj 
be§ SBalbed tft, an metnet ganjen Stfd^etnung, an bem $aud^ 
Don @efU^I unb SBe^mut^, ber Sud^ au§ nttt entgegen atl^met? 
** UebetaH enege td^ ©efii^I. ** 3)er ©tetn fonntc 6ud^ SKan- 
d^ed erja^len, benn fein @ebad^tni^ vagt in langft t)evgangen< 

3ctten. Putlitz, i8qo. 
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(21) 

Sor aUem banfe ic^ ^errn $rof. Saracf in @tra|burg fur Me 
UbertDeifung feiner (esifalifd^en 6amm(ungen auS ber Sitteratur bed 
16/17. Stt^t^unbertg, femer meinetn gee^rten SSerlegcr Rati Srfib^ 
n e r in Stra^burg unb gemx 0§!ar ^o§me in dteic^enbad^ i. S. 
fiir §itfc in bcrfclben 3li(^tung. ♦* ^etv Dr. gerb. 3R c n « in etra^ 
burg §at cine ©rgdnjung ** ber 3legifter ** beigefiigt. 

Friedrich Kluge, 1893. 

THE BASIS OF SPELLING 

31. Though the phonetic principle : Designate each sounds 
that is heard in correct and distinct enunciation^ by its appro- 
priate sign, is placed at the beginning of the spellers, its 
application is much restricted. 

i) The alphabet is imperfect, § 25. 

2) Pronunciation is not uniform and there is no standard 
of correctness, § 158-9, 162-3. 

3) Where the traditional spelling has long been fixed, it 
has not been changed: unb unt, 2lbt apt ; but $apft, formerly 
g3ab(e)f(t), $abft, or 'jpapft. 

4) The spelling of a word may be regulated by the 
analogy of a related word or form that is differently pro- 
nounced : Sob loblid^ with b because of SobeS, ntag with g 
because of mogen. This tendency, while natural enough, 
leads to no good and much confusion and cannot be carried 
far anyway : for ex., we can write mag, which North Ger- 
mans pronounce mad^ and South Germans mat, but we must 
write d^ in mod^te. 

5) Two words sounded alike or nearly alike may be 
spelled differently to distinguish them to the eye. 2^ob 
* death', tot *dead'; Sib* eyelid', Sicb *song'; biduen *to 
blue \ bleuen * to strike ' ; and so formerly f epn * to be ', but 
fein *his', § 191. At first sight this might recommend 
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itself ; but it is evident that it would be impossible to 
distinguish by variety in spelling more than a few of the 
many meanings a word may have, while, on the other 
hand, the context will tell what a word means when written 
as well as when spoken. 



THE CHOICE BETWEEN DIFFERENT LETTERS REPRE- 
SENTING THE SAME OR SIMILAR SOUNDS 

Note. For cc, ef), c ; ic, if), x, &c., cf. §§ 42 &c 

32. 0;e(§§i2o, 3; 176,185); ttll;eK(§§ 120, 3; 177,190). 

d and du are generally employed to represent mutated a 
and an when some form of the word or some evidently 
related word contains a or an. So alter, Sdnber, SRdumc, 
Iduf t, Srmcl, gldubig, — because of alt, Sanb, SRaum, laufcn, 
2lmi, ©laube. 

Note I. But d and du are sometimes used though there 
be no corresponding words with a or au (so Sl^re, rdufpem); 
and e is sometimes used where one might expect a (so be^enbe 
^anb, ©Item alt, ferttg ga^rt). 

Note 2. SC^re * ear (of grain) *, anftrdngen * to yoke *, gfttf e 

* heifer*, Sdrd^e * larch-tree *, rod^ren *to last', but @^rc 

* honor *, anftrengen * to strain ', gerf c * heel \ i^crd^e * lark ', 
fic^ roe^ren *to resist*; and blduen *to blue', grdulic^ *gray- 
bh*, but bleuen 'to strike*, greuHc^ * horrible*, are distin- 
guished according to § 31, 5. 

33- Oi; att, ti, ttt (§§ 172, 174, 188, 191). 

at (a more phonetic spelling than ei) is written in §at, 
Kaifer, firain *Carniola', Sate, £a!ai, ^JJlai, Waib, SKailanb 

* Milan \ the city SKainj, aRaiS, Waif(i^(e), maifc^cn. 3)ie Sat, 
§atn * grove', Satb *loaf', the river ajlatn, SRatn *balk', • 
©atte * string ', SBatfe * orphan \ are distinguished according 

to § 31, 5, from ber S3ci or Sep *bey ', bet *by ', greunb §etn 

* death ', Setb * body \ metn * my \ rein * clean ', the river 
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Sl^ein, ©eitc * side, page ', bie SBeifc * manner, tune ', bet SBcif c 
* philosopher ' ; similarly SJaid^ * spawn ^ SBaib *woad', but 
Seid^e * corpse ^ SBeibe * pasture, willow \ 

Elsewhere ci is used, ax) and tr) now occur only in proper 
names, so ^ar)txn, ber Saper, SJorbcrncp ; but see § 20. 

34. i^p (§ 178). 

The same consonant is written finally* as medially, even 
if there is a change in the sound (§§ 31, 4, & 108, 2). So 
plump like plumper ; Seib, Iciblid^, like ScibcS, &c. 

b is written in ab, 2lbt, 6rbfc, §crbft, l^ubfd^, KtcbS, ob, 
Dbft, SReb^u^n, felbft, &c., also in SBilbbrct, but p in ^pft, 
^ropft, &c. 

35. b;t;bt;tl)(§§l84, 231). 

The same consonant is written finally* as medially, even 
if there is a change in the sound (§§31,4, & 108, 2). So 
bcr 2;ob, 2^obfetnb ^fiinbe, tobbringenb -fran! =mube =n)unb, 
toblid^, &c., like SobeS ; but tot * dead ', ber %oU, Sotcn^auS, 
Sotfc^Iag, totcn. 

b: 33crcbfam!ctt (but bcrcbt), 3Scrfanb (but t)erfanbt), unb, 
jjcmanb, &c., anroefenb (but Slnroefen^ctt), cilcnbs, oollenbd^ 
jufc^cnbS, &c. (but unoerfe^cnS, ei^enS, without b ; see § 122 
end), ^offenb, cnblid^ (but ^offcntlid^, eigentlid^, &c., with t, 
cf. below), ^onfirmanb, g^aminanb, but nearly all others ^ant, 
see below. For feib *are, be ! ', but feit * since', see § 31, 5. 

t: 33rot, 2;intc, 2)tlettant, gmtc^rant, §ofpttant, &c. (but 
see =anb above), bc^ie^entlid^, cigentUd^, fle^cntlid^, gelegent- 
lid^, ^offentlid^, roifjcntlid^ (but ^offenb above, cigcnS, &c.), 



* Consonants are said to be (i) initial^ if the first of a word, and 
even if preceded by another stem (as in a compound) or by a prefix 
(Stein, ®c=ftcin, S3ei=f picl, grcunb^f (Jaft) ; (2) medial, if followed by a 
suffix or inflectional ending that begins with a vowel (^ti^r 9u|(ed, 
©C^liiffcl); {-^ final, if at the end of a word (Sdtf S3crg, gefogt) or of a 
syllable (SRaH^^"/ tag^lic^, lob^c, fecft-fc). See §§ 89 &c. 
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cnt=, anU. S^on * sound', fcit * since', but Sl^on *clay', fcib 
*are, be ! ', according to § 31, 5. 

bt is rare : cr fanbte, gcfanbt, ©cfanbtfd^aft, betcbt (but Sc- 
rcbfamfeit), cr Idbt (but roirb), &c.; also names like 3lmbt. 
For ©tabt * city ', bcr ©tabtcr, ftdbtifc^, but ©tatt and ©tattc 

* place', ftatt instead', ftattfinben, &c., see §31, 5. 

ttfl %l)al, Scaler, t^at, t^dtig, &c., 2:^on *clay', (but %on 

* sound', § 31, 5), 2:^or, t^oric^t, X\)xan, 2:^rdnc, t^un, Xf^un- 
fifd^, %\)\xx(f), Untert^an ; the names Sert^a, 3)tct^ct, ©Unt^cr, 
Sot^ar, Sot^ringen, Sutler, 3Kat^tlbc, 2:^eobaIb, S^iiringcn, 
3^^u§nclbe, 9BaIt(^)et ; and many adopted words : S^crmos 
meter, 2:^ron, 2:^ec, ^it^^r, &c., cf. §§ 45, 48, 15. 

Note, (a) In native words G now writes t not t^ : (i) be- 
fore short accented vowels, diphthongs, and those long vowels 
whose length is indicated by doubling or the like (^urm ; 
%au, Xeit, tcuer; Xcer, Xier), (2) in =tum, =tiimer, =tiim 
(©igentum, Ungctiim), (3) medially and finally (9Ctcm, ratcn, 
©eratcroo^l, 9Wut, rot, SBirt, roert). {d) Sw discards silent 
^ after t in all but adopted words ; while A retains it even in 
most cases where it is now discarded by G. § 28, N. 

36. b8(§I50Na), t8, 5(§242). 

Before an s belonging to an inflectional syllable or to an 
element of a compound, the b or t of the stem is retained, 
§ 31, 4 : SanbS, ^avipt\a6)e, SRdtfel : elsewhere the sound /j is 
represented by j or ^ (cf. § 46 N3), but tf in £otfe< Dutch. 

i) The sound ofyis usually represented by f, §192: 
gelb, feft, forbem, forbcm (but Dorber, jut)5rberft), ^iiDe, 
fiillen (but ooD), fUr (but oor), ©trafe, Kantpf ; also in the 
foreign words : ©lefant, (Slfenbein, %a\an ; and in the names 
aibolf, aimulf, Subolf, SRuboIf, SBeftfalen. 

2) tJ (§ 238) is written (never before u, ii, cf. § 16, i R) : — 

(a) initially (§ 35 ft), in 35ater, Setld^eit, t)er=, aSerS, Setter, 

(©CDatter), aSie^, t)iel *much' (fiel *feir), t)icr, aSliefe, SSogcI, 
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SSogt, SSoII, voH (but giille, fullcn), t)on, t)ot (but fiit), DOtber 
(but forbem, forbern), pom, juobrbcrft, and their derivatives. 

(d) medially^ in ^epcl, ^^utoer, and geographical names 
like Sopenben, §annoper, §apel, Klepc, SRapcnSburg. 

if) fitially, in foreign words like brap, 9JetP, ©uftap, 
Sepfo'jc. 

3) )fjf^ occurs in @p^eu and in foreign words, cf. § 219. 

38. 8, $ (§§ i97» 2» 198, 0» I (§ 205). 

i) The same consonant is written finally as medially, even 
if the pronunciation changes, §31, 4: Konig Konigc, $a^n= 
ric^ gd^nric^e, SJBcrl 3Ber!e§, SBerg SJBergcg. 

2) g is written : — 

(a) In names in =n)ig (§ebn)ig, SubtPtg, &c.), and in some 
nouns in =ig : ©ffig, Sdfig, ^onig, pfennig, &c. 
{b) In adjectives in =ig : artig, giitig, &c. 

Note. The suffix =lic^ is regularly written with d^, but after 
\ of the stem it has been mistaken for the =ig of ^etUtg, &c. 
Thus abeUig for obel4ic^, and biUig, PoUig, bucfelig, &c 

(r) In %(x^, 5Kagb, 2?ogt ; for mag, magft, but mod^te, see 
§ 31, 4; for 2;etg * dough,' 3w)erg * dwarf ', but 2^ctcl^ *pond ', 
jroerd^ *awry', §31,5; compare also fricgen * make war, get ', 
taugen * be good ', ficgen * conquer ', oerftcgcn * dry up ', with 
fried^en * crawl', taud^en 'dive', fted^en *be sick', oerfted^en 
* languish, expire', and see §§ 197, i lU, 198, i R. 

3) ^ is written : — 

{a) in substantives in =rid^ (Gnterid^, gd^nrid^, §ctnrid^, 
&c.), also in ^firftd^, 3lettid^, 3:eppid^, &c. For Jcid^^jroctd^, 
fricd^en, fted^cn, &c., cf. 2 r, above. 

(I)) in adjectives and adverbs in =lid^ (cf. note to 2 b^ 
above), thus e^rlid^, glUdltd^, &c., and so oerbffcntlid^cn, &c. 
Notice aDma^Ug < gcmad^. 

(c) in substantives and adjectives in std^t : ^tdid^t, 
t^orid^t, &c.; but ^rebigt < ^rebiget. 
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39. 98; ti, dl (di), d)f; (d)8), f. 

i) Stems in g, !, d retain these letters before the s of an 
ending or added stem : flugS ^Jlug, linfS linl, KnicfS fnidtfcn 
fniden, ftracfs ftracf. 

2) Elsewhere the sound ks is spelled : — 

(a) generally d^g (§ 182): 3l(^fc, Sttd^fcl, glad^S, Dc^S, fcd^S, 
road^fen, &c., also ©ad^fcn * Saxony*, 9Beid^fcl, &c. 

(/;) but I (§ 240) in 3lEt/ JJcijc, §cjc, 5liE/ 5Rijc, and in 
many foreign words (§ 48, 10). 

40. tedO/Ij; ««(«f)/nj;§i22. 

i) (§, nS: gels, §aIS, §iilfe, Sinfc, bic ®an3 * goose' (but 
ganj * whole'), Sinfe, roinfeln. 

2) I5, nj: ©al5, ©d^malj, SBaljc, rodl^cn, ganij * whole' (but 
bic @an§), grunjcn, Sanje, ^opanji, Slan^cn, SRunjcl, ©d^anjc, 
oer^unjen, SBanjc. 

41. f, ff, ^^ S^ For adopted words, cf. § 48, «. 

i) Initially (§35 ft), only f (capital ©) is used : fagcn, 
©ad^e and §auptfad^c, Segen, Unfcgcn, so ad^tjam, ©d^idtfal, 
5HdtfeI. 

Note. So too before t and p, an f or @ is written for f 
(§225): ftc^cn, ©picl. 

2) Medially: — 

(a) Between vowels z (§ 223) is represented by \\ ®eifcl 
hostage ', Wufc * muse ', rcifcn * travel ', roctfen * show ', bic= 
fe§ ; so too when c is omitted, thus unfrcr for unfcrer. 

(b) Between vowels s (§ 228 & N) is represented by ff 
ifter short vowels (§ 46 N 3 end) : ^afjen, cffen ; by ^ after 
fong vowels : @et^el * scourge ', Wu^c * leisure ', tei^en * tear ', 
roei^cn * whitewash '. 

(c) After consonants, \ is written : grbfc, Sibed^fC/ ^d^fc, 
cmftg, &c. 

(//) Also before p or t of the stem : 6fpc, finofpc, §uftcn. 
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3) Finally: — 

{a) before t of the stem, f is written : 2lft, fafk, &c. 

(b) for either medial fl or medial ^ ^ only is written (A 
alone requires fg for medial fj) : faffcn but ct fa^t (cf. below 
c, end), fa^tc, gefa^t, fa^lid^ ; grii^cn and so cr grii^, S^P^C/ 
&c. Notice also mi^- (A requires f§) in W\^x<yyxi), tnt^icl^^ 
&c., and even before vowels, so mt^ad^tcn. 

Note. But au^, beg (bcs^alb, bcsfclbcn, &c.), wed (n>ed= 
^al5, &c.), in spite of au^er, bcffcn, rocffen, so 2lg (A requires 
Slfs) pi. Slffc, S3iUct pi. S3iUcttc, and =nig in spite of =niflc(n), 
cf. § 47. 

(r) for medial f, S is written : bofe but boS, boSl^aft, SoS= 
^eit ; but f is retained by G in forms like cr rctft (for tcifet), 
reiftc (A requires S, Sw allows either), though {^ becomes ^ 
in similar cases, cf. b, above. 

(d') in suffixes and inflections, S (§ 8 ft) is written : 3Ran= 
nc§, jeneS, flugS, 2ltlaS, SilbniS (in spite of 33ilbmf|c), &c. 
So also in ^rei^citsfricg, 2)ien§tag, &c. 

(e) in words that have no corresponding medial forms, g 
is written : alS, biS, biS^cr, roaS, cS, baS * the, that ', baS^ 
jjenige, &c. For ba^ (A requires baf§) * that ' as conjunction, 
see §31, 5. 

(/) When words like Saftcn, finofpc, SBafJcr, are divided 
(§ 49, 2), the retention of \ is preferred, but usage varies and 
the official spellers are not dogmatic on the subject. 



SIGNS OF THE LENGTH OF VOWELS 

For adopted words see § 48, 17. 

42. When a long vowel is not followed by two or more 
consonants, its length is generally left unindicated : ba, bat, 
l^aben. Similarly before d^, fd^, &:c. (§ 137 N i), and even, 
at times, before several consonants (§ 141 end). 
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43. The length of an a, c, or (rarely) may be indicated 
by writing it double. 

Remark. In the adopted word (iieren^ =iics = if. 

i) 00: 3lal, 2la3, §aat, bag ^aar and cin paar, ©aal, 
©aat, ©taat (but Sale, ^atd^cn, not ©aalc, &c. Similarly 
proper names : Slad^en, bie 2lar(c) the river, 3largau, §aag, 
§aar(em, 3Raa^, Slaab, Saalc, ©aat, SBaaL For bcr Slat 
* eagle \ bcr 3Kaat, but bcr or baS Sir * an are *, bie Wa^b, see 

2) ee : Sccrc, 93eet, filee, Kraleel, See, fc^eel, ©d^nee, ©ee, 
©eele (but fcltg), ©peer, 2:ccr ; and some adopted words, for 
ex., 3^^ec ; also the river ©pree. Distinguish ®eeft *geest', 
§eer ' army ' and per^eeren, leer and leeren * to empty \ 9Keer 
*sea*, 3teebe (also SRI^ebe) * roadstead', from ge^ft *goest*, 
^er * hither ' and ^e^r * sublime \ le^ren * teach ', nte^t * more \ 
SRebe * speech*, 31, 5. 

Note. In the inflection of words ending in ee another e is 
not added (so bet ©ee = a^, bed ©eed = z^s or zi^^s)t unless it is 
intended to call attention to the extra syllable ; compare Eng- 
lish /r^^r, agreed. For adopted words see § 185 N 5. 

3) 00 : 93oot, baS Woot * heath ' (but ber Wo^r * negro ', 
see § 31, 5), 3JI00S ; but Sotd^en not Sootd^en. 

44. ie represents / in many words : — 

1) Native words like 93ier, Siebe, ©teg. For £teb *song*, 
©tiel * handle \ roieber * again ', but £tb * eyelid \ ©til * style ', 
roiber * against*, see §31,5. Notice giebjl, giebt, gieb, or 
gibft, gibt, gib ; see Word-list. For fieng, gieng, ^ieng, see 
Word-list. 

2) Words of foreign origin, ending in sie, ^ier, -ieren: 
5Partie', ^^apier', ftubie'ren, and others like them. 

Note. Sw requires =iren in most words (§ 28 N), allowing 
=iercn only in a few having a corresponding noun with =te=: 
barbteren, rcjicren, fpajieren, &c., see § 31, 4. 
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3) Some other words of foreign origin : S3ricf, fjicbcl, 
^ricfter, &c. For giebcr * fever ' (but giber * fibre '), 3Rtene 
'mien' (but Wine *mine'), see § 31, s. 

Note I. In the inflection of words ending in ie, another e 
is not added (so ba§ ^me=/", bic ^nte = i"orrp, auf ben 
^nicn = in or i'pn)t unless it be intended to call attention to 
the extra syllable (so bic ^nicc = knV?). 

Note 2. In some LG names, e or i is added to a vowel as 
a sign of length, so S^^^oe, ©ocft, 2:roiSborf. 2;ooft, 6oa!d, 
&c., <[ English, are similarly regarded. 

45. \ is often (esp. before I, m, n, r, § 30, 7) used to indi- 
cate the length of a preceding vowel ; if t precede, the ^ is 
written after that (S^al, &c., cf. § 35 & N): ^^rt (but i^of= 
fart), Ko^l, 3lu^m, go^n, i^r, "^oS^i, See § 31, 5, for So^Ie 
* plank * (but Sorole * bowl, punch '), ge^ft *goest * (but @ccft), 
^e^r Sublime' (but §eer *army', l)er * hither'), ^ol^l 'hollow' 
(but ^olen * fetch'), i^r, le^ren 'teach' (but leeren * empty'), 
aWa^b (but gjlaat), 5Ka^l * repast ' (but Wal * time, mark '), 
ma^Ien 'grind' (but malen 'piint'), 3Kd^re 'mare' (but 
3Rare 'story'), mz\)\ 'flour' (but gjleltau 'mildew'), me^r 
'more' (but 5Dleer 'sea'), 5Ko^r 'negro' (but SKoor * heath'), 
So^le 'sole, sill '(but Sole ' brine '), U^r ' timepiece ' (but 
Ur * urus '), SBa^l ' choice ' and SBa^IpIa^ (but SBalftatt or 
SBa^Iftatt ' battlefield '), roa^r ' true ' (but roar * was '), SEBc^r 
(but roer * who ', 2BergeIb). 

Note I. Before the ^ of ::^cit a silent ^ is dropped, so ro^ 
but JRof)Cit ; not so in compounds, thus ©tro^^ut, &c. 

Note 2. In some cases silent ^ has an historical value, 
having once been pronounced, so jc^cn, fa^, &c. (§ 200 *). 

DOUBLE CONSONANTS 

For the pronunciation of double consonants see §§ 155-6. 

46. i) After a short vowel of the stem, a consonant is 
doubled if it is the only one there : fallen, ^all ; so too even 
if inflectional endings are added : bu fdllft, er fallt, bcS f^Od, 
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ber ftrafffte, — and nimmft, triffft, troff, griff, though the in- 
finitive has a long vowel. 

2) Similarly in compounds and derivatives : §cmmfd^u^, 
gaDt^Ur, Sammler, ©ammlung ; but if the origin or force of 
either element is not obvious,* the consonant is often writ- 
ten single : Sranb and Srunft — brcnnen (but Sranntroein 
because of gebrannt), fiunft and fiunbc — fcnncn (but fcnnt^ 
lid^, KenntniS because of gcfannt), ©efd^dft — fd^affcn, fumfen 
— fummen*, Spinbel — fpinnen, alfo — aU, ^tmbccrc, ©ingriin, 
SBalnufe &c. 

Note I . The consonant is not doubled in most monosylla- 
bles that are always or often unaccented : in c§, in, baS, &c. 
(cf. § 144 ft), also rocg, rocS; still bann, bcnn, roann, rocnn. 

Note 2. In compounds two consonants are written for 
three, if all have the same sound : bettnoc^, 3Wittag, 3)ritteil 
or 2)rittcl, ©d^iffa^rt, 33rcnneffeL But dt, ^3, &c. are never 
simplified : ^VidUf)X, Sd^u^joU, ©d^Iu^fa^. See also § 49 N 4. 

Remark. This is the rule as given in Bv, Bd, and A ; 
the others prescribe it only in the five examples given 
above ; but Sx permits it in others : ^etttud^ or ^ettud^, 
©tiUlcbcn or ©tiUcbcn, &c., and Sw prescribes and W 
permits the spelling ^eii'%ud), ©till=iicbcn, &c. 

Note 3. For I! we write rf, so S3arfcr (for S3df=fcr, cf. 
§ 49 N 1). As 3 = /^, only t b repeated, so ^ (=//j), thus 
fc^cn; J is never doubled; § 137 N i end. Digraphs and 
trigraphs (d^, fd^, &c.) are never doubled. Medial ff may be 
regarded as a double ^: beigen, but gebif[en, &c. (§ 41, 2^). 

47. In suffixes having a short vowel under a secondary 
accent, a following single consonant is doubled only when 
a vowel is added, so 2lt(aS, ©rafin, SeugniS, — but Sltlafjc, 
Grdfinncn, 3^wS"iff^> &c., cf. 41, 3 N. 

Note. Still the doubling of m is shirked in @ibame, Srautigame, 
^ilgrime, and in 9icid^tiimcr, forgfamer, &c., even by those who pro- 
nounce u and a, cf. §§ 237, Naend, 170, Nsend; and, on the other 
hand, ^ for 3 ts written in ^icbt^, ©tiegli^, 9)2ori^, Saufi^. 



* Even here there is inconsistency, for df (cf. § 46 N 3) and ^ are written 
for ! and 3 in Hledtd, ^ntdti^, nadtt, ie^t, also in btudtfen^ gludtfen, &c. 
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THE SPELLING OF ADOPTED WORDS 

For the division of adopted words see § 50. 

48. There is much diversity and inconsistency in the 
writing of foreign words. In general, the longer a word has 
been in the language and the more it has accommodated 
itself in pronunciation to the German language, the more 
apt it is to be written as a German word. 

i) t for Greek v, or y : @ipS, ©ilbe, ©imp, ©til, 3itnbel ; 
but ©pmnafium, 2r)xxt, 5Wprtc, ^Ipmp^c, ©pftcm, &c., of. § 241. 

2) it for French u : Srofd^ure, Koftum, Sefture, Xtibftnc; 
but SReDenuc, SRcduc, &c. 

3) u for French ou : Slufc, ©ruppe, Suifc, ©uppe, 3;ruppe, 
&c.; but Souquct, Goufine, Soutc, 2^our, &c. 

4) for French au : ©d^affot ; but ©auce, Siireau, ^Ia= 
Icau, &c. 

5) it for foreign ai : gontanc, SWigrdne, Sft^etif, ^t^er, 
^dbagog, &c., especially in ^dn, =dr: Sapitdn, ©ouoerait, 
3KiHtdr, ©cfretdr; but Slffaire, S^aifc, cf. § 172 R 3. 

6) for French (o)eu: 3KobcI, 5WanoDCt, ^obel, &c., 
especially in soS : nert)oS, religion ; but abicu, ^ngenieut. 

7) 1 for Lat. c (Greek k): ^amcl, Rami, Kanjier, Aaffe, 
Slaffe, Sloftcr, Krone, 2lbDo!at, ^rdbifat, 2l!abemie, 3)emohatte ; 
gabrif, SKuftf, Sttrit^mctif, ^^pfif; 2lrti!cl, SKuSfel; biteft, 
^unft, 2)ialeft, elcftrifd^ ; Coalition, SoDcgc, Sommcntat, ^on= 
gre^, Kortuplion. — But c remains in cc and cqu: Slccotb, 
Slcquifttion. 

Remark. — In the same word the >&-sound must not be dif- 
ferently represented, so not corteft nor iorrect. SnbicattDud 
has c as a Latin word, ^^nbifatio has i as a Germanized word. 

8) Greek x is represented by df, but pronounced k in 
G^araftcr, 6^or, G^oral, G^rift, G^ronif, &c. See also § 181, «*. 

9) 1 for French qu : ©tifctte, 3Karte, ^aUt ; but Souqud^ 
eiique, &c. 
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lo) Foreign x is retained : Jantippe, Sljtom, bojen, Qiamm, 
6jempel, &c. 

ii) J for foreign c, t, before front vowels : QtUt, S^rf^'/ 
Sanje, ^olijei, so in the ending sjicten, and when final: 
^reuj, $rin3, 2)i[tanj, 35iffcrcn3, 2)uobe3, §ofpij. In other 
cases usage varies : 3 usually in 3)c3cmbcr, Kon3ert, 3Kebi3in, 
Dffi3ier ; c usually in gigarre, 6ir!u3, foetal, fpecipfci^. Simi- 
larly 3cpter or ©ccpter, § 179 R. 

But f is retained in ft, §f, and ft; in words originally 
Greek ; and in names ; and t is retained in ^i\a, $tte, ^ttott : 
2lcccnt, 35iScipIin, eEcencn3; GpfluS, Splinbcr, SR^inocctoS; 
Giccro, Gimber; martialifd^, ^Patient, 9lation, still @ra3ie, -1)3. 

And jj, rather than ^, is retained in 3ntetmc330, ©!i33e, &c. 

1 2) fl for French c : 9laffe ; but t or 9 in ©auce, 5^9on, 
ga^abc (or fjftffabc), &c. 

The j-sound is generally represented as in German words ; 
so ©efunbe, rafiercn, ?Penfion, Kaffc, ^affton ; ©pa^, fpafeen, 
Safe, ^ongrefe, ^uls, ©isfanl, 2)i3cipHn, ^Slam, SSraclit, 
3Ka§fe, 3KuSfcI, briiSf. But before p and t, f is generally 
written : §ofpi3, 2)i[tan3, 2)i[ttift (still 2)iSpcnS, 2)iSput, &c.). 

13) f(^ for French ch : Srofd^e, SJepefd^e, 3Kafd^ine, &c., 
but e^auflee, 6^cf, &c. 

14) Foreign (r)rh is retained in SR^abarbcr, Sl^etorif, 
r^eumatifd^, Katart^. So too in the names 9l^ein, 9l^on, 
Sl^one. 

15) Foreign th is retained in Sweater, I^ee, 3:^eorie, 
2^^ermomclcr, 3:^ron, Slrit^metif, 5Wet^obc, &c. All such (ex- 
cept fea) have M in English. Notice 3lutor for English 
author^ in which h has intruded. 

1 6) Foreign v, whether = f or ro (cf. § 238), is generally 
retained : Scild^en, SScrS, SSogt, ^ulocr, brao, 9len), SSeSpct. 
&c., !)fJominatit), rclatio, &c. ; SSafe, ^aDalier, JioDelle, &c. 
But Kararoane, ^raroatte, Saroine, &c. 

17) Signs of Quantity etc : — 
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(a) In final accented syllables we write (i) sometimes ce, 
sometimes € — even if the rest of the word is written in 
German letters : SlUcc, Slrmcc, S^cc, S^cc, and, with second- 
ary accent, Kaff'ce'; 6aft^, 6oup^, ^Rcglig^; (2) ie (=/): 
G^cmic, ©alcric, ^^J^ilofop^ic. 

(b) In (i) final accented syllables, the following conso- 
nant is generally doubled if the vowel is short : SueK, tccll, 
33ttDctt, nctt, ©alopp, barod ; so too before p: gigartc, @tifette/ 
©ruppe; but §olcI, SiDct, Souquct, Subget, see § 138, Nir. 
In (2) unaccented syllables the foreign doubling is some- 
times simplified : Sajonelt, ?pionicr, ^omabe. 
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THE DIVISION OF WORDS AT THE END OF A LINE 

Remark. — There is much less uniformity in the rules the various 
governments have issued as to this matter than in those on spelling. 
For the phonetic division of words into syllables, see §§ 88 &c. 

a) Native Words, 

49. i) Compound words are divided into their elements : 
2)ien§'tag, auf-fte^cn, DoU^cnbcn, ^cr=auS, ^in-ein, Dor-iibcr, 
bar-auf, n)ar=um; Sc^griff, jcr^ftort. Uncart, cnt^artcn (but 
em=pfangen, 6m=pfang, § 91 Nia). 

2) Beyond this, words are so divided that the new line 
begins, if possible, with a single consonant (d^, \6^, p^, ^, t^ 
represent but one sound and count as single consonants ; 
for ng, cf. note i), see §§89, 91 : lob-tc, ^Jrii^-Hng, Iromm- 
ler, 6rb=fe, 2)reci^§'Ier, lo=ben, Sii^d^er, TOa^d^en ; so* tapper, 
!ral=5cn, Iaf=ten and H^peln or la^-Azn and H§=peln, § 41, 3/. 
So ab=Hg, though the phonetic division is a=bHg, § 91, N2. 

Note I. Double consonants as well as bt and ncr, though 
representing but a single sound each,* are divided, and dt 
becomes ff*: Xrom=mel, n)if=fen, ©tdb=te, gin=ger, 33af-fer. 

Note 2. For giin=ftigf ang=fttgen, fum^pfig, ^ar^pfen, &c., 
see § 91, 2. 

Note 3. What is cut off must contain at least one syllable, 
and a division must be avoided if but one letter is thereby 
set off, so never ft=reng, 5l=bcl. 



* Bv & W put ng with the preceding syllable (ging^cr); A, Bv, & Sw 
put fp, ft, ^, rf, pf, as well as d^, fd^, 5, &c., with the following syllable 
(la ften, li^peln, ^o=cfen, fra^tJen, &c.) ; P & Sx do so with bt (©ta=bte, 
li^erroan bte), and P & W with pf (flo=pfen) ; W also specifies that ft of 
a superlative should not be divided (treu=ft6, bc^fte). 
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Note 4. Most (not Bd) of those who drop one of three 
consonants in compounds (§ 46 N 2 & R) restore it when the 
word is divided (©d^iff^fa^irt, &c.), except in SRit^tag, ben^oc^. 



b) Adopted Words, 

50. Foreign words are divided about as native words are. 

i) Compounds are divided into their elements (@C'empel, 
3ntcr=cffe, 2)em0'!rat, 5Wifro=f!op, ^ro=bIem (and usually ^to- 
fclpt, ^ro^fobic), SranS-aftion (but observe Jran-ftt and tran- 
fpiricrcn, and so ab^ftraft). 

2) {a) A single consonant goes with the following vowel 
(3RC'tct, Kri=lif, pft)'Cl^ifci^, ^ro'p^ct, cf. § 49, 2); (p) two con- 
sonants are separated (^Jlag^nolic, 2lrit^=metif), but a stop 
consonant goes with a following I or r, § 91, 3 (^u-blihim, 
3?e=8lig^, ^a^tro^fluS, 5Ka^tra^c, 3Kc=tTum, ©mi^grant) ; (r) of 
three consonants the last two go to the new line (clcfsttifd^, 
ob=f!ur), and \ goes with following tr (^Kini-fttant) ; {d) two 
vowels of different syllables are separated (Sre-tttut, ^Po-cftc). 
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THE USE OF CAPITALS 

51. Capital letters have already been spoken of as the 
originals of all letters, § 2. We have also seen that when 
the text came to be written in small letters, the capitals 
were used to distinguish certain words, § 3. The capital 
beginning a chapter or stanza was usually larger and more 
ornamental than one used elsewhere, and was frequently of 
a different style. Thus it might be Roman while the rest 
was uncial or minuscule, and it was often Roman or uncial 
when the rest was Gothic. 

52. The words in the text that were first distinguished by 
capitals were proper names, the names of the Deity, &c.; as 
is still the case in English. See the selections in § 30. But 
German printers grew more and more fond of embellishing 
their pages with the ornamental capitals, and, in spite of fre- 
quent protests from the grammarians, the practice was taken 
up in writing, and, before the end of the 1 7th century, all nouns 
were written with a capital initial. In this century most 
words that could in any way be construed as standing for 
nouns (for ex., jemanb, man6)cx, aDcS, &c.) came to be 
weighted down with capital initials. See § 30, 20. The use 
of a long or capital i in writing i^r, i^m, i^ncn, &c. (§ 19) 
was specialized to distinguish these forms when used for the 
second person and was extended more or less to other pro- 
nouns designating the second person, § 54, 5. The height 
of absurdity was reached in the practice (still to be observed 
in some devotional books) of distinguishing such words as 
@ott from ordinary nouns by the use of two capitals : ©Dtt, 
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ber .S^6rr, § 30, m. Gottsched championed the cause of the 
capitals and made a great splutter at those that would have 
relieved the language of them. 

53. Jakob Grimm was the most radical opponent of capi- 
tals, discarding them except to mark new paragraphs or 
lines of thought and to designate proper names, § 30, 17. 
He has been followed by most philologians in the matter of 
common nouns and pronouns (§ 30, 19), and by the official 
spellers in the cases of some of the pronouns (§ 55, 4), but 
the " correct " use of capitals still forms an unnecessary task 
for the learner. That the frequent occurrence of the fraktur 
capitals among the Gothic small letters is unharmonious, 
has been pointed out, § 8 end ; and nothing can be more 
disagreeable than a whole word printed with these purely 
initial letters : ^geue, §eSH$R, § 30, n, 13. 

RULES 

54. A capital letter is now used to begin : — 

i) A sentence, usually a line of poetry, and a quotation 
preceded by a colon. (But not in ^g = 6S or 2)a3.) 

2) Substantives (§unb, ©laube) and words used as sub- 
stantives (ber 9f{eid)c, @ute§ unb 33oje§, ba§ Jiid^tS, jcbcm baS 
Seine, baS Sr^ebenbe, ©ebrurfteS, Sefen unb ©d^reibcn, bad 
SBcnn unb ba§ 3lber, bad 3lbc, ®eulfd^ lernen *), including an 
adjective used after etn)a§, t)iel, &c. (etn)a§ 3ieueS, nid^tg ©uteS). 
Similarly after = in compounds ; see examples in §§ 46 R, 64, 3. 

3) Adjectives and numerals following a noun as a cog- 
nomen (^arl ber ©ro^e, 2BiI^eIm ber 6r[le). 

4) Adjectives and pronouns in titles (©e. ^Rajjefiat^ bie 
ftaiferlid)e ^oft, ber 3Birflid(ie ©e^eimrat), so too in bad 
©d^lTOarje 3Jleer, bie 3Sereiniglen ©taaten. 



* In this, Xcxii^d) is a noun = * the German language '; but in beutf($ 
fprec^en the word is regarded as an adverb. 
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5) The personal pronouns ©ic, S^rcr, S^nen, and the 
possessives ^^r, ^^xc, ^\)X, &c., when these forms are used 
for the second person (to distinguish them from fie * they ', 
i^r * their ', &c.) ; in letters also the forms of 2)u and 3)etn,. 
singular and plural. § 52. 

Note. Similarly when the second person plural is used for 
the singular (3§r, ©uer, @UCl^), or the third person singular 
for the second (masc. @r, ©etncr, S^nt, 3^n, ©ein ; fern, ©ie, 
S^rcr, 3^r). For ©in see § 263 N3. 

6) Adjectives derived from the names of persons (bic 
©rimmfd^ien 3JJdrci^en, bie §omcrijd(|cn ©ebid^te, bie 3)euerHci^fcl^e 
Suci^l)anblung, 2\xH)'zx(x)\^ or £ut^'(c)rifci^ §310,2), and adjec- 
tives in -er from names of places (bcr ilblncr 2)om, ©d^roeijer 
^dje). See § 55, 2,3. 

55. Capitals are not used in other cases : — 

i) Substantives that have practically become other parts 

of speech : — 

(a) Prepositions : angefid^tS, bc^ufs, fraft, urn . . '. roiDen, 

Don . . . roegen, &c. 

(d) Conjunctions : faDS, juntttl. 

(c) Indefinite numerals: ein paar *a few' (but ^aar 
*pair'), ein bi^d^en *a bit' (but Si^d^cn * small bite'). 

(//) Adverbs : morgen^, DormittagS, &c. (but be§ 3JJorgen§ 
&c., and (SonntagS &c.), ^cutc abenb, geftemfriil), &c., an= 
fang§, red^tS, teilS, cineSteilS, jjebenfaDs, &c. (but fd^Hmmflen 
gaUS), gutcrbinge, meinerfeitS, jcitlebcnS, cinmal, Dielmal(S), 
bieSmal (but baS eine 5WaI, bicfeS 3JlaI, Dicle 9KaIc), bcrart, 
glUdtHd^cnueije, &c., biSroeilen, jcil^cr, aDcjcit, gcroifferma^cn, 
bemta^cn, &c. (but iibcr aDc 3JJa^cn), untcrrocgS, bcijcitcn, 
oorber^anb * for the present ', bergauf , ja^rauS ja^rein, burd^- 
roeg, ol)ncgIcid^cn, Don alterS^cr, juied^t, bcilcibc nid^t, ^cutju^ 
tage. 

(e) Parts of verbal phrases : ad^tgebcn and id^ gebe ad^t &c., 
teill)aben, ^anb^aben, [tanb^alten, ()aud^alten, ^o^nlad^en, ^o^n- 
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fprcd^cn, prciSgcbcn, ratfci^Iagcn, [tattjinbcn, tetlne^men, roa^t- 
nc^mcn, t)on nolcn * and im flanbe fcin, in ftanb and juted^t 
fc^cn, ju ftanbc and ju [tatlcn fommcn, iiber^anb ne^mcn, ju 
leibe and gu Hebe t\)un, gu nu^e and ju nid^te ma^en, }Utoege 
bringen, Don flatten ge^en, ju teil roetben, in a6)i ne^men^ au^ 
ad^t lajfen.* — Similarly leib (and not, roe^) t^un, freunb (and 
feinb, gram, fd^iabe, fd^ulb, roiDenS) fein, eS i[t mix angft (so 
leib, not, roe^e, too^O/ ^S g^f^i^^t mir red^t, eS i[t mix einetlei. 
Thus 3ic^ ne^me bran teil, but ^^ ne^me feinen 2^cil bran. 
2)aS lie^ er au^erad^t but ®a§ lie^ er au^er aDer Sld^t. SBann 
finbet baS [tatt? but gin guteS SBort pnbet eine gutc ©tott. 
3[t er'§ nid^t imftanbe ? but 2)aS ^au^ ifl in rooJ^nlid^em 
©tanbe. 6s t^at it)m leib but @r t^at fid^ ein 2eib an. 

Note. When the elements of such phrases are supposed 
to retain their individual values, the substantive retains the 
capital : golge Iciftcn, Slebe fte^cn, ^aft ^alten, ^ro^ bieten, 
$la| greifen, im ©tid^c laffcn, im 33egrtff fein, ju ^ii^en 
fallen, 5U 9Wute fcin, ju SBerfc ge^en, &c. But this distinction 
is very difficult, see § 53. 

2) Adjectives that are derived from the names of persons, 
but have come to have a secondary, more general, meaning : 

* The official spellers are inconsistent and self -contradictory as to 
these words. P at first favored writing preposition and noun as one 
word and the verb separately (and was followed by Bd) but later, along 
with W, decided to separate the preposition too in most cases ; and Sx 
prefers this spelling ; still in some cases not even the verb is separated. 
P & W prescribe and Sx recommends in ac^t ne^men, au^et ad^t laffen, 
JU nu^e mac^en, im and aufecr ftanbe jcin, in ftanb fe^en, ju ftanbe f om^ 
men, »on ftatten gc^en, ju ftattcn fommen, ju teil roerben, similarly W 
(P is silent) ju liebe and ju leibc t^un, and P (W here joins Bd) oon 
noten fein ; while in all these l>d prescribes and Sx allows inad^t ne^men, 
junu^e madden, &c. But P, W, Sx, & IM prescribe jurcd^t mac^en or 
fc^en (but the Bd word-list prescribes jurec^tlcgen ^iommen -toeifen), 
and W & Sx (P silent) prescribe jumege bringcn, while Bd prefers 
jurocgebringen. W prescribes (P silent) junid^tc madden, Sx prefers 
5U nid^te mod^en, while Bd prefers jiunid^temad^cn =ge^en &c. On the other 
hand, P & Sx prescribe iiber^anbne^men, W & Bd iiberfjanb ne^men, 
B has, with P, uber^onbne^men, ju ftanbe fommen, ju teil werben. but 
is silent as to the others. 
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cine lut^crifd^c ©emcinbe, cin mo^ammcbanifci^cr giirft, ^omcri^ 
f^cS ©cldc^ter. Cf. § 54, 6. 

3) Adjectives and adverbs derived from the names of 
countries or districts : bic englifd^e ©prad^e, bie romifd^en 
Segionen, bie beutfd^e %loiU, beulfd^ fpred^cn (§ 54, 2 ft), bie 
r^einijd^en ©labte, bie babifd^en ©d^ulen, fd^roeijerifd^ but 
ed^roeijer, § 54, 6. 

4) All the pronouns and numerals not specified in § 54, 
3, 4, 5, thus : ber, biefer, jener, berjenige, berfelbe, einer, feiner, 
jeber, jeglid^er, beibe, bie beiben, bcr ndmlid^e, ber eine, bei 
erfle, ber crftere, ber jroeite, ber le^te, aDe, fdmtlid^e, einige, 
etlid^ie, me^rere, Diele, einjclne, roenige, anbere, verfd^iebene, 
bie anbern, bie iibrigen, man, jemanb, niemanb, jebermann, 
mand^ier, elroaS, nid^ts, cinigeS, anbercS, Diel, me^r, roenig, ba'J 
meifle, bag geringfte, baS roenigfte, bag anbere, folgenbes, nad^* 
ftet)enbe§, obigeS, aDe beibe, aDe brei, bcr erftc befte, jeber 
belicbige, fein anbcrer, niemanb anberS, aDeS mbglid^e, aDeS 
anbere, nid^tS anbereS, mand^crlei, Dielerlei. So too : in aDem, 
vox aDem, unter anberem, im folgenben, im iibrigen, bei or 
tro^ aDebem, im Dorfte^enben, fiirS erfte, 5um le^tcn, biS inS 
einjelnfle, nid^t im minbeflen. Similarly : aDe neun roerfen, 
auf aDen uieren fried^en, mit fed^fcn fat)ren, ju jroeien ge^en. 
In gr i[l immer nod^ ber alte, bcr alte = berfelbe ; but in 63 ift 
bcr ailtc, 2lIte = *old man'. 

5) Adjectives and adverbs, such as: grop unb ficin, gleid^ 
unb glcid^, arm unb rcid^, jung unb alt, ^od^ unb nieber, burd^ 
bid unb biinn, iiber furj obcr lang, Don flein auf, auf or ju 
beulfd^ ; fd^bnflenS, frii^eftenS, aufS beflc, aufs fd^onfie, aufs 
ncuc, am or jum beften (but gum aDgemeinen 33e[len)^ mit ndd^- 
[tcm, Dor furjem, o^ne TOcitercS * at once ', bei weitem, biS auf 
TOcitcreS * for the present', Don neucm, feit langem, im aDge- 
meinen, im ganjen, im ganjen unb gro^en, im gro^en ganjen, 
im roefentlid^en, inSbefonbere, um cin bebcutenbeS, nid^t im 
geringftcn, untcrm ^eutigen (= ^eute), beS nd^em, beS oftem^ 
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in gutem or im guten, eS ift inein eigen, eg ift bad tid^tige 
(= ric^tig), e§ ift ba§ bcftc (= am beften), eS fd^eint baS ©er- 
niinftigfle ; jein mbglic^fteS t^un, gut^abcn (so ^^ei^en^ ^fogcit), 
ju eigen gcben, feilbieten, feil^ltcn, roa^rfagen, jum befien 
l)abcn, ?u gule ^alten, tjorlieb nc^mcn, beim alten laffen, ben 
fUrjerr jiel^en, in§ reine bringen, im reinen or im flaren fcin, im 
fliUen bleiben, im Iriiben fifd^en. But ^^ bin auf bag ^[u^ctfte 
gefa^t. 3" g^ter Se^t or guguterle^t ^m %xmn fein. SBir 
fprec^en von 3lltcm unb 5ieuem. Sei nic^t blo^ im @ro^en trcu! 



PUNCTUATION* 

56. The Period is used at the end of declarative sen- 
tences, and of headings of chapters and the like, also 
generally after abbreviations and the ordinal numerals, 
^onig ^riebrid^i aBiIl)ehn III. [= ber 35ritle] , TOeld^cr am 16. 
[ = fed(i5e^nten] Siooember 1797 jeincm Sater auf bcm 2^^rone 
(jcfolgt roar, ^icll, wie biefer, an ber JieutralitdlSpoIitif feft. 
V 33. = jum SScifpiel, u. \. id. = unb jo roeitcr. But the period 
is generally omitted after abbreviations of the decimal sys- 
tem : m = *DJielcr, mm = 3JlilIimeter, cbm = Subifmetcr ; also 
after ^/^= mart (M. =3Kcilc) and ^ = ^^Jfennig, § 15, 2. 
Many (for ex., W) use the period after I, II, &c. only dc/ore 
substantives. For the decimal point, see § 57, iNs. 

57. The Comma (now , formerly /, § 30) is used ; — 

i) Between co-ordinate parts of a sentence, but not gen- 
erally before unb unless the co-ordinate parts be clauses. 
3c^ l)abc Iprifd^e, epifc^c unb bramatijci^c ©ebid^te Dcrfa^t ; id^ 
\^abe iiber ^unft, iibcr $l)iIofopI)ic, iibcr 3:^eoIo9ic, iibcr ^olitif 
cjefd^ricben — ©olt Derjei^'^! But 2)ie ^unft ifl lang, unb 
tvr3 ift unfer Scbcn. Cf. also the sentences in the following §§. 

Note I. When co-ordinate clauses have one or more ele- 
ments in common, no comma is used before unb in its ordinary 
meaning (i^ertrauc auf ©ott unb nic^t auf "JJienfc^en), unless 
it is intended thereby to set them off for separate considera- 
tion (^rinnen roaltet bic .siicf)tige £)au^frau, unb ^errfd^ct 
roeifc im ^du^Iidjcn ^retfc, unb Ic^ret bie SWdbd^en, unb roe^ret 
ben Mnaben, &c.) ; but one is generally used before abet, bod^, 



♦ On the basis of the rules in \V ; the others in G do not treat the 
subject of punctuation. 
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and unb when = abet (^er ^benb toar fd^bn, abet ettoad fU^I). 
Though a comma is generally used before unb when there is 
no common element in the clauses (Sd^ etja^lte i^tll bte ©e^ 
fd^td^te, unb bann iam er gleic^ mit, see also unb bad m 
6 below), it may be omitted in short sentences (^e ^fd^e 
fpringen unb bag SCoffcr^u^n toud^t untcr). 

Note 2. Nor is a comma needed before ohcx, the com- 
paratives ol§ * than ', * as *, and rote * as ', * like ', tcilg — tcUd, 
balb — balb, foroo^l — aI3 oud^, entrocber — ober, toeber — 
nod^, &c. @S mug biegen ober bred^en. 3d^ bin bef(er a(d 
man benft. ^d^ (i^^^ i^n rote metnen Sruber. Xu mugt 
entroeber fteigen ober ftn!en. 9a(b (dgt er ba balb bort ein 
Stiidt. l^ut a comma is used (6 below) before aid 'when' 
(and * as ' = * when '), rote * when ', * how *, and the parenthetic 
* as ', also before al^ bag. 

Note 3. Distinguish between ®tn irdf tiger junger 
BOtann and Q'ln junger; irdftiger SOtann, in which latter 
the adjectives are co-ordinate. 

Note 4. The comma is not needed in fpaupt^ 3^^- **wb 
©igenjd^aftsroorter and the like, but some use it. 

Note 5. In German the comma rather than the period is 
used as a decimal point, or separatrix ; but the decimal figures 
are generally made smaller : 2,37 ^fb. or 2,37 ^fb. = 2.37 lb. 

2) Before and after parenthetic statements (cf. § 62 and 
§ 63): Unb i^r, id^ ^off' e§, [tcl)t mir roiDig bei. 

3) Similarly before and after vocatives and such exclama- 
tions as do not require an exclamation point, and after ja, 
nein, freilid^, nun, and similar words beginning a sentence : 
i^a, ja, man mu^ bag 6eine beifammen^alten. @i^ SSatet^ toad 
fie^ft bu jo hH ? 9Jun, e§ finb bod^ tUd^tige Seute untct i^nen. 

4) Before and after appositives, and adjectives and parti- 
ciples that follow their nouns as appositives: ®en Dbetbefe^l 
Uber bie faijerlid^e 3lrmee Uberna^m beS SaiferS @ol^n, ^tthx- 
nanb, ^onig Don S3i)^men unb Ungarn. (Not so when @o^n 
&c. are often used with a name and become almost a part 
of it : 5Wcin ©o^n gcrbinanb unb bcinc ©d^rocftct 3Ratic.) Die 
^itd^e x\V^, bie ^eilige, bie l)o^e, bie ^u bent ^immel unS bie 
Setter baut. So before a participial clause that follows the 
main verb: 2ln bent Ufer fle^' id^ lange Sage, baS Sanb ber 
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©ricd^cn mit ber ©ccle jud^enb. But ©old^eS bet mix benfenb 
fc^Iief id^ cin. 

5) Before pronouns and adverbs that, somewhat like 
appositives, repeat the idea of the preceding word or words : 
2)er ^oncr, ber fud^t in bet 6rbe ©d^o^. Konnt i^r eS ertaten, 
biejeS Sldtfel? Sorbin, ba brac^t' ber 2)eobat beS ^aiferS 
©ejunb^eit. 

6) Before all subordinate clauses, including restrictive 

relative clauses, where no comma is used in English. (But 

see §§ 58-9.) 3ttn!en ©ie nid^t, ba^ baS verlangte Suftfpiel 

^eute nid^t mitfommt ; eS pel mir erft fpdt ein, eS ju fud^en, unb 

bad \)abc x6) balb eine ^albe ©tunbe o^ne Srfolg get^an. Sie 

Sinber, bie mit ber Slufgabe fertig finb, bUrfen nad^ §aufe ge^en. 

"DJiand^er liigt, urn bie ©trafe von ftd^ abjuroenben, o^ne ju be= 

benfen, ba^ er bamit aufS neue fiinbigt. See also the examples 

in § 56. 

Note. But infinitive clauses with ju do without the comma 
in short sentences and where no misunderstanding could 
thereby arise, for ex., when the ju-clause precedes. @r ^offte 
ju fiegen. 3Jlem SBort juritdtsune^men f^abe id) ietnen ©runb. 
3ci^ benfe in bie ©tabt ju ge^en, but 3c^ benfe bran, in bie 
Stabt ju ge^en according to 4 above. And such a comma 
must not break up a relative clause like ^eine ^uftrSge, 
vDel6)e x6) ^offe 3U betner 3afrteben^eit audgefii^rt 3U ^aben &c. 

7) In cases where the semicolon would usually be re- 
quired, were not the sentence too brief: SefteUe bein §au3, 
bcnn bu mu^l [lerben. 2)er ®eift i[t roillig, aber baS %lti\6^ ifl 
fd^wad^. 

58. The Semicolon (now ; formerly /) is used (i) instead 
of the comma when the latter would be too weak or must 
be used as a subordinate mark of punctuation ; (2) instead 
of the period when this would too distinctly separate mem- 
bers that have some definite connection. It often stands 
before benn, aber, bod^, &c., but see also § 57, 7 : 2)em ^Pflan^ 
jenreid^e ge^oren an : @id^en, Sudden, Slannen ; Spfel- Sit^x- 
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Sirfd^bdume ; SBcijen, ©crftc, §ttfcr. 2)ct Sau, in bent bet 
^onig fc^ldft, befte^t au3 ^ol} ; @tro^ unb ^ed^ Hegt jtoifd^en 
ben SBdnben unb untet ben 3)ielen. ^ied ift abet aud^ aKed, 
n)ad id^ ^\^mn ^eute fd^reiben !ann; benn iibet ben Slttan^^^ 
mentS ift mir ber ^opf ganj roilfte geroorben. Cf. examples 
under § 57, iand6. (3) In such cases as § 59, 3, (cf. note 
there) : (gs ift ein ftiUeS unb einfad^eS pebantifd^eS £eben im 
$aufe ; bte Gutter f^iittelt ben ^opf ubet ©eKettd fd^toebifd^e 
©rdfin, bie Joc^ter lieft entjudtt in ^leiftS ^^ling unb fmgt 
am Jllat)ier t)om SSeild^en unb t)om Samm bet t^Iut, unb bet 
3Sater trdgt bie 2iebet beS ©tenabietS in bet Skifd^e. Cf. § 66, 

I, last example. 

59. The Colon is used : — 

i) Before a direct quotation. 35a fagte bet etpe: „S)u 
fonntcft mit cincn ©cfaDcn t^un." 

Note. The word of saying, or the like, is often omitted 
(see § 66, i, first example), and such sentences border on those 
under 3, below; similarly: dlad^ etltc^en ^agen et^ielt i^ 
wieber ein getic^tUc^eS ^c^retben : bie ^tioatflage mot auf^ 
ge^oben. 

2) Before an explanatory appositive, especially if it con- 
sists of a series that stands in apposition to some preceding 
general word or gives examples of a principle stated. Cf. 
the first example in § 60. SonifaciuS ettid^tete im 3a^te 
741 Dictneuc SiStiimct: aSiirjbutg fUt Dftftanlen, SuroButg 
fiit §cffcn, ©rfutt fUr 2:^iiringcn, ©id^ftdbt ftit ben ^Rotbgau an 
bet (Srenje SapernS. 9(u3 Sut^etS @prad^e fd^bpften benntft 
obet unbewu^t bie etften beutfd^en @tammatifet : f^bian ^tangi 
(1531), aibett ©linger (1573), So^anneS SlajuS (1578). 
SBeftgemt. at roitb ju a : dd 6ib, s/dn ©lein, Adt \)tx% &c. 

3) Before a clause that is to be regarded as the result or 
as explanatory of what precedes, though this relation is not 
expressed by any conjunction: @en)i^ n)at ®ta6be fine ganj 
ftanll^afte 92atut, unb aud^ untet gilnftigeten Umpnben nmte er 
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nid^t anbetS getDorben aid xoxx x\)n ^eute lennen : et n)u^te ftd^ 
ni^t ^ufammenju^ten toie {ein SSorbilb, ^einric^ oon j{let[t, 
cr bcfafe gar Icin ©cfil^l fur bic ^Jorm, unb fo flo^ i^m bcr 
rcid^ftc ©toff auScinanbcr obcr roirtlc fid^ ju cincm finducL 

Note. But in such cases it is now more common to use 
the semicolon (cf. § 58, 3). 

4) Occasionally as a means of separating clauses whose 
members are subdivided by semicolons. 

5) To indicate a correlative or oppositional relation be- 
tween words, &c. : 3lud^ f ommcn SRcimc roic ft a d^ : Xa% 
unb © a cf : 2^ a g x>ox, 

60. The Interrogation Point is used after a direct ques- 
tion, even if that is an incorporated part of a sentence : 
2luf bic gragc : SBaS ift SBa^r^cit ? gicbt cS ucrf^icbenc 3lnt= 
roortcn. Only one ? is used with two or more closely con- 
nected questions : 3P ^tcr cin SBBunbcr gcfd^c^cn, obcr ^abcn 
mid^ mcinc 2lugcn gctdufd^t? See also § 61 N. 

The interrogation point is used after an indirect question 
only when it stands by itself and is thus equivalent to a 
direct question : Db fic an 35crgfclbtS emil bad^tc ? But Qx 
fragt, ob baS unfcr @mft fci. 

61. The Exclamation Point is used after an exclamation 
or a statement that the writer wishes to call special attention 
to ; in general it is used in German more lavishly than in 
English, being often employed even after the address at the 
head of a letter : 3lc^ ! bic (Sattin ift'S. D roic fd^on ift bicfc 
SBclt! SBBcnn cS bic Kbnigin rodrc! 2)aS ^ab* id^ bir jum 
Ic^tcn 3Jlal gcfagt ! Scbcn ©ic rcd^t roo^l ! „^d) rocrbc mir 
bod^ oon cincm Sncd^t nid^t foUcn bcfc^lcn lafjcn !" fagtc 3oggcli. 
^afjagicrc ba^in ftcigcn ^icr urn (rocnn bcr 3lnfc^lu^ nid^t pa^t, 
bann bcfjcr in 3cna !), bcs()alb furjcr 3lufcntl^alt ! 

Sicbcr ^cunb ! 

®cin 33ricf oom &c. Cf. also example in § 57, i. 
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Only one exclamation point is used with several closely 
connected exclamations: 3^^^^*/ i^^^^t, ^cbt! ©ic beioegt 
fid^, fd^rocbt! 

Note. An exclamation point may be added to an interro- 
gation point to express astonishment, indignation, or the like : 
^te abev, toenn bie ©c^iiler bie fd^onen, ftimm^aften f in 
faufein ober riefeln nic^t jum ^uSbrud bringen unb loeige 
roic rocifc ober xei^en roic rcifen fprcd^cn?! 

62. The Dash is used (i) to indicate a dramatic break in 
a sentence (see example under § 57, i), and (2), especially 
in elevated style, in place of the comma (§ 57, 2) or a mark 
of parenthesis : 6nbli^ fd^autc cr mid^ an mit einent ticfen, 
abgrunbticfcn, flc^cnbcn Slicf — id) Dcrftanb i^n — unb banii 
janf jcin §aupt ^crab auf bie 2^rommcI. 

By some a prefixed dash is used (3) to indicate a change 
of situation (of speaker, of point of view, of train of thought) 
and so may take the place of quotation marks : — 

— Slebe beutlid^er, 3llter ; roic \)at cr cS gemad^t mit beiner 
©eclc? — 6r fd^roieg lange, cnblid^ jprad^ cr: — SBarum bie3 
crjd^Ien, i^r §erren ? 

63. The Marks of Parenthesis ( ) are generally used in 
cases where something not at first intended is thrown in 
parenthetically, where a synonym or explanation is to be 
added or a reference made to an authority. They corre- 
spond to our ( ) and generally to our [ ]. (Cf. also § 57, 2.) 

^6) frage (benn l^ieriiber mu^ id^ x>ox attcm ©croi^^eit ^aben): 
bift bu ber 2:^dter ? 2)ic 3lftronomie (§immete= obct ©eftim- 
lunbe) ift cine er^abene SBiffenfd^aft. 35iS bid^t nor bem @rfd>ci= 
nen ^at §cgcl noc^ baran gefc^rieben (§cgcls Sricfc I. 80). So 
about critical comments inserted in the writing of another, 
where we use [ ] : fiber^aupt bringe ic^ nieUcid^t cine (SefeO- 
fd^aft banner jufammcn, bie Ig^i^^^ (@o!) fiird^terlicl gmug 
fcin jott. 

Remark. A ) is often added to a reference to a foot-note^ 
thus *) or t) where we use only * or t. 
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64. The Hyphen (s in German text, sometimes - in 
Schwabach) is used : — 

i) At the end of a line, to connect the parts of a divided 
word (see the ends of some of the lines below). 

2) To represent that part of a word that is common to 
several, but expressed in but one, or that need not be ex- 
pressed at all : 3Sicttcid^t nirgenbs f am bieS attcS \o p^antafie- unb 
poefieuoH roic im ©c^roabcn- unb ^ranfcnlanbc jum 3luSbrucf. 
2)amit bic Kraft burd^ 3""= unb Su^rcS bringt. Cf. § 57 N4, 
and examples in § 35. 

SBcmcr bemerft in fciner Orthographic (1629) ©.61 aud^, 
ba^ man^c fiir x> ex- immcr d r - fd^reiben. 

3) To connect the parts of a compound word that is com- 
posed of proper names or of members having equal function, 
that is particularly long or has as one member but a letter 
or two (cf . also § 46 N 2 R) : — 

2)ic 2eipjig=2)reSbncr ©ifcnba^n. SKenbcISfo^n^SSart^oIb^. 
5)Je9er=£iibrfe. ©d^IcSn)ig=§olftcin. $ap[t=Sbnig. foniglid^- 
faifcrlic^. glbbampff^ifffa^rtS-®cfcafd^aft.* 5Dcr emid^rig-^ 
greiroiHige. 2)ct unfer ®oet^c=3a^rbud^ bieSmal fd^miirfcnbe 
Si^tbrurf reprobujicrt cine S^id^nung, rocld^c ftd^ im OoctJ^c- 
^tationaU^JKujcum uorfinbct. 3m Saufc bc3 SKonatS roctbcn 
^^Jrioatboccnt Dr. 30^. S!BaIt^cr^3cna [= Dr. SBalt^ct auS 3cna] 
iiber @oct()e3 gcologifd^c ©tubien unb ©ammlungen, foroic ^rof. 
Dr. grid^ ©^mibt=53crHn iiber ben 2:ann^dufct=?Kr)t^uS fprcd^cn. 
3ugleid^ geroann i^n ©oct^e fiir bic ^umoriftifd^^populdre 
Sitteratur beS 15tcn unb 16tcn 3a^r^unbcttS. 2)aS 2)e^nungS=^, 
ba§ ©d^Iu^=S, bet ©=£aut. a=5Dur, 6=3Jloa^©9mp^onic. 

Note. Not only are the words of an important or em- 
phatic sentence sometimes separated by wide spaces, as is 
done with us ; but the letters of an important or a quoted 
word are often spaced, where we should use italics, see 
examples in §§ 59, $, 64, 2 end. 



* In such multicompounds the hyphen separates only the chief 
members. 
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65. The Apostrophe is used : — 

— • 

i) To indicate that one or more letters usually written 
have been dropped ; these letters are generally such as are 
apt not to be heard in speaking. 3<^ licb' x\)n, too ift'd ? 
^eirc^cr ®ott (cf. example under § 57, i, a, 4). 'S roar c'mol 'ne 
dtc %xau. Cf. also § 67, i. 

Note, (a) In the contractions of the article or the 
demonstrative ba(r)s with prepositions (ing/ beim, btauf, &c, 
§ 114), the apostrophe is not used. (6) And so in the 
case of other words having two forms in common use : 
%f)Vix(e), 5Cdnig(e)g; bcm ^dnig(c); unf(c)re, &c So, too, 
in proper names : ©oet^eS; Sc^iUerd, no longer ©oet^e'd 
(as still recommended by Sanders) ; but see 2 below, &c. 
(c) The ^c of the imperative originally belonged only to 
weak verbs and a few strong verbs with similar presents, 
but it has now spread to many strong verbs. It is customary 
to use an apostrophe for an ^e dropped from weak verbs 
and those strong verbs that usually have sc: etbamt' bic^/ 
TDad^' auf, bitt', fi^*, &c.; but even in these, W would do 
without the apostrophe, (d) The spellers prescribe the writing 
Seffingfc^c gabcln, SSo^Wc S^ihing, &c., but £efftng*fc^e &c 
are still very common and are recommended by Sanders. 

2) To indicate the genitive of nouns already ending in s ; 
so aSo^' Suife, 2)cmoft^encS' SRcben ; but see N * above. 

66. I ) Quotation Harks are used about as in English, 
but their form varies thus „ " or ^1 " less commonly , ' in 
German text, and „ " or » « or » « or ' ' in Roman. 

UnroiHig ftic^ i^n bcr ^crjog t)on fid^ : „8ift bu cin $unb, 
baft bu mir bic gii^c Iccfcn rotHft V ,2inc 3Rann on Sorb ! ', 
fd^allt bcr 9luf in ber ©cfa^r. 

»Mein Geschaft((, schreibt er ein anderes Mai, wgeht 
gut ; ich habe so viel Geld, Gewalt, Verstand, Menschen 
und Geschick dazu, als notig ist, und da kann's wohl nicht 
fehlena. 

2) Some, especially philologians, while using ,, '^ for real 
quotations, employ ^ ' or * ' for single words or titles, where 
we do the same or use italics: Formen wie ebani ^Ebene', 
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cbanon 'ebnen', kamen hauptsachlich durch Analogiebildung 

zu stande. a)cr 3Jamc '*3)cutfc^' gilt &c. ©c^lic^t fid^ 

'ggmont* feincm Urfprungc nad^ an ben '®6^*, fo rourjdn 

'Sp^iQcnic' unb '2:aj|o' ganj in ben SBBeimaret SScr^dltniffen. 

3) Sometimes the colon is regarded as sufficient (@ott 

fprac^ : 6^ roerbe Sid^t !), or a dash (§ 62, 3), or spacing 

(§ 64, 3 N), is employed. 

Note. When a quotation occurs within another, the usual marks 
may be employed or they may be doubled : „%qA finb bie glitter $U(Id, 
bie er neben meinen ©(anj ^dngt, a(S tDoUte er fagen : /r/r92un, ftnb 
mcinc ®aben nid^t bod^ fd^oner V* Slber fd^nell fmb fie Derronnen^. 

67. The Asterisk is used (i) to mark the omission of a 
letter or word ; (2) to refer to a footnote, when it is usually 
accompanied by a ), thus *), § 63 R ; (3) as a sign of ex- 
cellence, especially in guide books; (4) to designate, in 
philological books, a reconstructed or theoretical form. 

68. The Dagger is used (i) to refer to a footnote, 
§ 63 R ; (2) as a sign of death (because of its resemblance 
to a cross) : t 16. %m. 1853 = geftorben 16. 3an. 1853. 
t ©tep^an Subroig 9lot^ = * The late Stephan Ludwig Roth.' 
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PHONETICS 

69. The Phonology of a language is that part of its 
grammar which states and classifies the sounds of the lan- 
guage ; in the phonology of an historical grammar, the 
development of the sound-system is also given. 

70. Phonetics is the science of speech sounds. The first 
attempts at phonetic analysis were naturally directed toward 
the audible effects of the sounds, hence the terms *' liquids", 
" hard ", " soft ", &c. When phonetics rose to the dignity 
of a science, it was the physiological and mechanical, or the 
organic, side that received most attention ; hence the terms 
and classification 3 now in vogue. The scientific study of 
the acoustics of human speech has only begun and is beset 
with much difficulty. An acquaintance with the elements 
of phonetics is essential to a correct understanding of 
the sounds of a language, and is of great assistance in 
acquiring them. 

71. THE ORGANS OF SPEECH 

The upper part of the windpipe is termed the Larynx 
see figures in § 96. Here are two elastic membranes called 

Bell : Foca/ Physiology and Visible Speech. Brandt : German 
Grammar, 4th ed., 1888. Bremer : Deutsche Phonetiky 1893. Grand- 
gent : German and English Sounds , 1892. Lloyd : Speech Sounds (in 
"Phonetische Studien"), 1890-2. Meyer: The Organs of Speech, 1882. 
Paul: Principien der Sprachgeschichte, 2d ed., 1886. Sievers : Phonetik, 
4th ed., 1893 ; and Phonetik in Paul's Grundriss I., 1889. Storm : 
Englische Philologie I., 2d ed., 1892. Sweet : Primer of Phonetics, 
1890. Techmer: Phonetik, 1880. Trautmann : Die Sprachlaute, 1884-6. 
Vietor : Phonetik, 3d ed., 1893-4. Phonetische Studien, 
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the Vocal Chords. They are attached to the interior walls 
of the larynx and at the back to two movable cartilages 
called the Arytenoids. The opening between the chords 
is called the Glottis, more specifically the chord glottis, and 
that between the cartilages the cartilage glottis. Above the 
larynx is the soft body called the Epiglottis, which, on the 
approach of food, covers the glottis so that the food will 
pass into the gullet and not into the windpipe. The pas- 
sage between the larynx and the mouth passage is the 
Pharynx. The pharynx, the mouth passage, and the nasal 
passages may collectively be called the Delta. The roof of 




E = Epiglottis (5lef)lbedel) ; G = Gullet (©pcifcro^rc) ; H = Hard 
Palate (t)arter (^aumcn); LL'=Lips (fdippen) ; N = Nasal Passage 
(^Jafcn^o^Ic) ; S = Soft Palate (rocid^er ©aumcn) ; T= Tongue (Sungc) ; 
U = Uvula (Sapfd^cn) ; V = place where the Vocal Chords (©timm* 
biinbcr) are attached; W = Windpipe (Suftrb^rc). 
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the mouth is termed the Palate : the front part is hard, be- 
ing strengthened by bone, while the back part is soft and 
movable ; as may be felt with the finger. The soft palate 
ends in a pendulous body called the Uvula ; it may be seen 
with the aid of a hand-glass. The remaining organs of 
speech are more or less in sight and so are familiar, 

THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF SPEECH 

Breath 

72. The essential element of ordinary speech is breath, 
which is directed against the organs of speech in breath 
impulses. 

Note I. Rarely a word is spoken with inspiration (com- 
pare a sob) instead of expiration : this may happen in the 
case of ja j'cs, neiu //<?, and some exclamations, for example, 
ba ! there! and my I 

Note 2. Sounds may be made by the organs of speech 
without inspiration or expiration, for ex., by suddenly separat- 
ing two moist surfaces : the lips — a kiss ; the front of the 
tongue and the palate — the expression of mild disapproval 
spelled tut ; the back of the tongue and the palate — a cluck. 
A well trilled r, a /, &c. may be made while the mouth passage 
is entirely closed at the back by the raised tongue, the air back 
of the tip of the tongue being forced out by the rising of the 
middle of the tongue, and this may be done even when the 
lips are closed. 

Voice 

73. The chief phonetic activity of the breath is the 
production of voice. This is the sound produced by the 
vibration of the vocal chords, §§ 71, 96 c It may be ob- 
served by sounding any vowel, or by alternating an x-hiss 
with a 2, and is much plainer if the ears are stopped. As it 
cannot come out without passing through and being modi- 
fied by the resonances of the passages of the delta, it does 
not occur pure. 
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Note. When the vibrations of the vocal chords are so slow that 
they can be distinguished from one another, the sound produced is not 
called voice but the glottal r, § 221, 3. This sound requires less 
breath-impulse than voice and consequently often takes the place of 
voice when one is tired, usually at the end of a long vowel, but at times 
throughout the vowel. An affection of the throat or excessive beer- 
drinking may cause a temporary or habitual substitution of this trem- 
bling [Sicrba^] for voice ; it is even affected by some men on the 
supposition that it is more impressive. 

74. (a) The loudness of voice depends upon the ampli- 
tude of the vibration, and this upon the force of the breath- 
impulse, (b) Its pitch depends upon the rapidity of the 
vibrations and this upon the elasticity and shortness of the 
chords; hence the higher pitch of the voices of women and 
children. The pitch may be raised by stretching the chords 
and thereby increasing the elasticity, or by limiting the 
vibration to a part of the chords (falsetto voice, see § 221, 
2 R, 3 Ri). (c) Like other musical sounds, the voice con- 
sists of a fundamental and various over-tones ; upon the 
number and intensity of the latter depends the quality of 
the voice. 

Resonance 

75. The passages of the delta act as resonance chambers. 
The resonance may be animated by the sound produced at 
the glottis (normally voice, rarely whisper or breath) ; it 
may be roused by the sound produced at the place of articu- 
lation ; or it may be excited in both places at the same 
time. The character of the sound that strikes the ear 
therefore depends upon the character of the original sound 
and upon the shape of the resonance cavity that it excites. 

76. In the case of the vowels, there being no local sound 
other than voice, the resonance is of great importance, 
§ 132. Thus a differs from /only in resonance ; and the 
same is true of h \n ha and // in ///, and of the various 
nasals. The articulation of /Z and x is almost identical and 
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so the difference between them is almost wholly one of 
resonance. On the other hand, / and s differ also in the 
character of the local sound, the breath being differently 
directed against the teeth and the lips ; and so do / and k, 
in that the organs making the explosions differ sufficiently 
to give in each case the local sound a different character. 

Sonority 

77. Sonority, or the force with which a sound strikes the 
ear, is promoted particularly by voice and is reduced by 
obstruction. The most sonorous sounds were early ob- 
served and called "vowels"; of these the highest are the 
least sonorous, hence / rj (unsyllabic / //, §§ 146 N, 204 N i) 
were called " semi-vowels ". The next most sonorous 
sounds are called "the sonorous consonants" or "vowel- 
like consonants"; the least sonorous consonants are the 
voiceless stops. 

ANALYSIS OF SPEECH 

78. Our analysis of our speech is very imperfect, in fact 
the vast majority of people would never make any conscious 
analysis at all were it not forced upon them in learning 
to read. Moreover, the analysis thus made is often an 
erroneous one : the written word is not a true picture of the 
spoken word, but one imagines it is and that he speaks as 
he writes. And when he discovers that he does not, he 
imagines that he is wrong and the writing right. The 
analysis that our writing shows, was originally imperfect, 
and has become more so because of the changes the 
language has undergone, §§24 &c. 

79. The analysis of human speech is by no means an 
easy matter. Just how much shall be regarded as one 
sound ? and How much divergence may a sound present and 
yet be regarded as the same sound ? are difficult questions^ 
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and depend for their answers largely upon practical consid- 
erations. That various and inconsistent answers have been 
given need not cause surprise. 

80. When a sentence is spoken, the organs of speech pass 
through an infinite series of changes of position, during each 
of which more or less sound is produced. In some positions 
the organs of speech remain, if for only a minute space of 
time, and the sound is recognized by the ear and is called 
a Sound. Through the intervening positions they pass 
with lightning rapidity and the ear usually fails to perceive 
the sound produced ; such a transition sound (or series of 
sounds) is called a Glide. 

81. A syllable consisting of two or more vowels is sometimes 
more or less correctly analyzed into its elements, at others it 
is regarded as a sort of unit and called a diphthong or a triph- 
thong. A Diphthong (§ 146) usually consists of two vowels 
(one syllabic and the other not) and an intervening glide ; 
but it may consist of one vowel and a glide. The unsyllabic 
part (often indicated by a subordinate ^) is usually short, but 
it may be long, for ex., 3lu ! au as an expression of pain. 

82. In ^crlc one first closes the lips, then keeps them 
closed, and afterwards opens them ; as the sounds produced 
during these stages usually accompany one another, they are 
regarded as a unit and we speak of "the sound/" and call 
it a Stop, § 149. We usually regard the two consonants in 
^ai^a as the same, but only the stressed one is aspirated, 
§ 149 N. An Aspirate is generally regarded as a unit ; 
and this is often the case even after the breath glide develops 
(§ 149 ft) into a fricative cognate with the stop, the couple 
being called an Affricate, for ex., //"in ^funb. 

83. Sounds often vary according to their neighborhood 
(§ 119), but such variation is frequently ignored. For ex- 
ample, we do not usually distinguish between the k^s in ^icn 
and Su^, though they are made some distance apart, § 205 N. 
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We begin and hold t in 3laiitx, ©attcl, and fatten alike, but 
we end it differently in each case. The first is exploded at 
the tip of the tongue, the second at the side, and the last not 
through the mouth at all but in the pharynx and so through 
the nose, § 153, 2. It would, therefore, more correctly be 
written ^, that is, half front stop and half nasal stop. So 
in 3lft we may have a distinct >^ + a /, but we usually have 
only the first half of a >^ and the second half of a / ; in 
^anbe the point of the tongue does not drop at the end 
of n (as it would if a vowel followed) but remains up for 
the //; similarly in lam ttiit, Scttbccfe, feitbcm, Ina^Hi licja^It, 
groB Bc^anbclt, &c. ; cf. § 157, 2 & § 223 N 5. 

SYLLABLES 

84. Of the sounds heard some have greater prominence 
than others : this may be due to (a) greater length, or dura- 
tion, of the sound, §§ 102-3 > (^) superior sonority of the 
sound, § 77 ; (^) higher pitch of the sound, § loi ; (//) 
higher pitch of the voice, § 7 4 <5 ; (e) greater breath-impulse, 
or stress, § 100. When the prominence of a sound over that 
of its immediate neighbors is due to (^) or (e), we recognize 
it as forming a syllable ; when the prominence of a sound 
over that of another prominent one is due to (//) or (e), we 
perceive it as accent. Accent will be treated in a separate 
chapter, § 244 &c. 

Sonoric and Dynamic Syllables 

85. In such a word as §anb /lan/ there is the very sono- 
rous sound a, the less sonorous n, and the very unsonorous 
A and /. Arranged as they are in this word, the sounds 
present but one prominence of sonority, namely at a, which 
may be represented thus j: , and the word is felt to be 
monosyllabic. But the same sounds may be otherwise 
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arranged, for example, as in fatten hatn^ that is, j : , in which 
the two very sonorous sounds are separated by a less sono- 
rous one, and the word is therefore felt to be dissyllabic even 
if it be uttered with but one breath-impulse. Syllables due 
to prominence of sonority may be called Sonoric Syllables. 

Note I. Any sound by itself is syllabic : DI, SKI (an ex- 
pression of satisfaction), and hisses like @d I @4 • ^^ ^ 
group of sounds the most sonorous is syllabic : this is usually 
a vowel (^anb), often a sonorous consonant (^a^btt), some- 
times a spirant (^t ! ^ft !), rarely a stop between other stops 
(the / oi practically). 

Note 2. Minor prominences are generally not noticed : 
thus, to most persons such a word as !il{e^ nets is monosyllabic 
though the unsonorous / really breaks the word into two 
sonoric syllables. 

86. A word like 9cl)cn may be pronounced with one breath- 
impulse and is then monosyllabic = gen ; or with two, a 
heavy one and a light one, and is then dissyllabic =ig^pn or 
ge'-n. Such syllables may be called Dynamic Syllables. 
The word ^attc may be pronounced with one breath-impulse 
and then has two sonoric syllables, or with two breath- 
impulses, and then its two syllables are dynamic syllables 
as well as sonoric syllables. 

Remark. If the new breath-impulse begins after an inter- 
vening consonant has begun, the consonant is said to be 
doubled, or geminated, § 156. 

87. In German, as in English, the syllable following an 
unstressed syllable or a long stressed syllable is a dynamic 
syllable: gc=btac^t' , ^c=tcin' ; ©a'bc, §dn'bc, ^ci'Iig ; that fol- 
lowing a short stressed syllable is usually a sonoric syllable : 
©aric, ©af'fct, ^dt'tcn, &c., § 85. 

Note. {a) Dialectically (especially in Switzerland and on 
the Slavic border) a dynamic syllable is produced after short 
syllables too. (b) On the other hand, in parts of Germany 
a syllable consisting of ?, of ^ + a sonorous consonant (or 
of a syllabic sonorous consonant, § 187, 2 N5), or of a weak 
suffix (like 'ig, 2tf(^, &c.) is only a sonoric syllable, whether 
the preceding syllable is long or short. 
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Syllabic Limits 

88. i) When a consonant causes its more sonorous neigh- 
bors to divide into two sonoric syllables (§§ 85, 87), it forms 
the boundary between them, or, we may say, the boundary 
lies in the consonant : fatten hdtn^ ^at er hdtr^ etc. 

2) When, however, a new syllable is formed by a new 
breath-impulse (§§ 86, 87), the new syllable begins when the 
new breath-impulse does. 

89. When one consonant separates the syllables, the new 
impulse usually begins with the consonant. In German and 
English this normally occurs only after long stressed syllables 
and weak syllables, § 87. 

Note I. (a) Etymological consciousness often interferes: 
et^ac^ten, oer-alten. (b) Still it yields in many familiar words 
and groups, esp. if the consonant is sonorous (§ 149, 2 3) and 
precedes the stress : §c=rauf , §i=ncin', ba^raug', toanrum', too- 
run'tet, oo^rii'ber, n)iebc=rum', uo-tten'bcn, Die^tteid^f , a=B[ein', 
cisnan'bet, n)0§4an', gric'bc=nau', in Sld^t 'i-ndxfy am @nbc 
^d-min'd?, gute'nSl''benb, rarely in compounds : D'=ba(^f , iQc'= 
bam'mc, ^cl'lcsraffcl, § 154,2- W So, too, in Middle and 
South Germany in ubc=raU', c^ro'bcm, cmn'nem, SScsrcin', 
and in South Germany in many more. 

Note 2. {a) Compounds (for ex., Ueb-dugeln with b =/, 
§ 178, 2, 3ug=anfcr with g = x or ^, §§ 194, 1 3, 198, 2) generally 
show a marked contrast to {p) derivatives (for ex., bie^bifc^, 
V^^%i SO'fung, etc.) and {c) conglomerates like those in N 1 3. 
Cf. § 91 N I. 

Note 3. A voiced consonant before elided final =c regularly 
passes to the vowel of a following word only in the case of a 
verb and a weak personal pronoun: §ab' id^ hd^Hflj f^ah^ eS 
hd'b^s, njerb* ic^ vh^difi, fdm* id^ ke'mm (like fam cs kd'm?s)y 
lef' id^ le'zifl, also poetic bcr Son)' ift Id'vtst but roerb* 
immer virt 'fmr, §ab' alleg hap *dl9s, § 108, 2. And so in 
§ab *unb®ut, Sieb* unb Suft, grcub'unb Seib, SCug* unb D§r, 
most Germans have /, /, &c. 

90* This division is also generally followed in the pronun- 
ciation of Latin and other foreign languages and so in adopted 
words : prO'Di-fo-rifd^, ^p-po^te-nu-fc, SWe-t^o-be, Slngli^ciSmuS. 
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Thus such vowels become long when stressed, § 141, 138 N 2, 
and narrow (§135) vowels remain narrow when unstressed, 
though short, § 144 N 2. 

Note. Etymological feeling may prevent this (§ 126, send); 
thus usually with in= f^n-: Stt^ui^^^tion with fnot i, S^n-obe 
with u not ii; sometimes with fub-: Subotbinatiott pro- 
nounced ZM-bor- or zHp-cr-^ § '35 cod* 

91. i) When more than one consonant intervenes, the new 
impulse and syllable usually begin with the last consonant : 
fc^Iec^^te, Sttc^^fc. But : — 

2) Affricates (^, /j, //J etc., § 82) usually go to the sec- 
ond syllable : §0'pfcn, ^^^tfcn, fla-tfci^en ; still, the second 
syllable is often only a sonoric syllable, the division lying in 
the stop, § 87 N *. And 

3) {a) In derivatives in ^cr and ^ung, a stop usually goes 
with the following sonorous consonant : SKa^tler, S^sttlet/ 
33U==ttncr, and (with b = // not /) ^an^blung, ^amblct. (b) 
So in the South and the East in derivatives in slein, Axis^, 
sling, -niS: ^imblcin, lic-blicl^, Sic^bling, blimblingS, SSil-bniS, 
for kint'lain &c. (c) Similarly, in adopted words, a stop 
usually goes with the following I or r, § 50, 2 : $u=blitum, 
SBle-trum, §9=bra, 33i=bnot^cf ; less often before m or n : 
3l'bncr, sometimes 2lria=bnc, ©o-gma, $^Ie=gma, but Si^pt^- 
muS. So before \ and t) usage varies : 2lbt)crb ^d-dverp or 
'dt'Verp, abicu 'd-dfff or 'a/-j^, so 2lbt)ofat, Slbjcftit), Slbjutant, 
Slbjunft, and many more. 

4) After a sonorous consonant, pf, ft, j (= /i"), &c. go to 
the second syllable: bam^pfen, ^ar^pfen, ctn=pfinben, Ni«, 
et'fte, ang-ftigen, gcn^ftcr, jroan-jig ts^dn'(t)sl(i. 

Note I. (a) Etymological consciousness usually interferes 
(§ 1 26, 2 end) in the case of native compounds : ent^f agen, 
§anb=arbeit (b ^/), &c., but the rarer ^XK^^ has yielded(§ 91, 4) 
and one often hears a3efann=(t)fci^aft, §an'(b)fci^u§, &c. (b) 
Derivatives regularly yield (§ 89, N 2) : fin^btf (^, lebeiubig, 
@n=bung, &c. So too fcl=banbcr. 
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Note 2. Syncopated forms usually retain the old division : 
2l=blcr, M^ttrc, ^ci^Igc, o^exoe-ym, &c., § 137 R2; not so in 
writing: bitt=rc or bit=tre, § 49, 2 end). But cf. § 197, I Rr. 

Note 3. The composition of foreign words is generally 
ignored, § 332: ^ran:faf=tion, 3n=t(c)ref fe, &c. (still antar!tif^ 
^dnt'drk'tff). Otherwise the rules in § 50, 2, 91, 3 r, hold good. 

92. A syllable ending in a vowel is an Open Syllable, 
one ending in a consonant is a Closed Syllable. § 88 &c. 

93. i) A Short Syllable is one that ends in a short 
vowel : ^attc hd-t?, A Long Syllable is one that contains 
a long vowel or diphthong, or a short vowel and one or more 
following consonants : ba, 3Kat, Saft, lof^ten. A single final 
consonant may pass over to a following word beginning with 
a vowel (§ 94) ; in that case the final syllable is short if its 
vowel is short, hence an, roeg, &c. count as short syllables. 

2) The absolute duration of a syllable depends in part on 
the number and usual length of the sounds it contains (thus 
the syllable au is shorter than ©ttau^), in part on the time 
that can be spared for it and justice be done to the other 
syllables in the stress-group, § 94 (thus ttau decreases in 
length in trau', ttau^tig, Jtau^ting, ttautige). 

94. We fancy that we separate words in speech as we do 
in print, but most people seldom pause in the midst of what 
they are saying except to draw breath or reflect ; in fact, 
pausing is so rare that it attracts attention and has come to 
be used to rouse flagging interest, suggest a new point of 
view, introduce a new member in a series, &c., § 245 N i. 
But our speech falls into Stress-Groups containing one 
heavily stressed syllable usually accompanied by one or more 
less heavily stressed ones. See § 276. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SOUNDS 

95. Speech-sounds may be variously divided, inasmuch 
as there are various points of similarity and of difference. 
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(i) State of the Glottis 

96. (a) A sound produced when the glottis (§71) is 
open and the breath passing freely through it, is called a 
Breathed Sound ; see figure a. {b) A sound produced 






when the chord glottis is closed and the breath is forced 
through the cartilage glottis (§ 71), is called a Whispered 
Sound ; see figure b. 

Note. Breathed and whispered sounds may also be called 
voiceless sounds, and as whispered sounds are rare, the term 
Voiceless Sound is generally understood to mean breathed 
sound. 

(c) A sound produced when the glottis is almost closed 
and the breath is putting the vocal chords in vibration, is 
called a Voiced Sound ; see figure c, 

(2) rianner of Approach of the Organs of Speech 

97. A sound varies according as the organs meet and 
stop the breath or leave a larger or smaller opening, 
§§ 77, 149. Sounds made in the same way are called 
Coordinates. 

(3) Place of Approach 

98. It may be the lips, a lip and the opposite teeth, 
the tongue and the palate, the palate and the back of the 
pharynx, or the two vocal chords, that approach ; §§151 &c. 
Sounds made at the same place are called Cognates. 
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(4) The Passage Used 

99. It may be the mouth passage, the nasal passage, or 
both, §§ 152-3. 

(5) The Degree of Force 

100. If the breath-impulse (§72) is considerable, the 
sound is called a Strong (or Fortis) Sound, if inconsiderable 
a Weak (or Lenis) Sound. This difference in force may be 
due (a) to difference in the original impulse (§150 N), 
(Jf) to the situation of the sound in the breath-impulse 
(§ 108), (c) to the amount of obstruction the breath-impulse 
meets (for ex., in voice and whisper) before it produces 
the local sound (§ 150 N i), (d) to the amount of breath 
spent in making preceding open consonants (§ 150 Ni*). 

(6) The Pitch 

loi. Sounds may vary in pitch, either because the length 
of the vocal chords is made to vary and hence the rapidity 
of the vibrations (§ 74^), or because the shape of the vocal 
passages varies as the organs of speech are shifted in order 
to produce the different sounds. 

(7) Quantity or Duration 

102. A sound may be held for a greater or less time. 
There are many degrees of quantity or length, but we can 
usually get on with the designations Long and Short. 
At times it is necessary to recognize the greater length of a 
vowel in a monosyllable like Jl^al as Over-long (§ 93, 2), 
though we usually call it long ; and the quantity of the 
vowel in such words as §inbtt (§ 144 N4*) and roarm as 
Half-long, though we usually class the former as long 
and the latter as short. 
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103. Consonants, too, may vary in quantity, but German 
consonants are usually short, §§ 155-6; compare the / in 
l^ilf with that in help and the n in ^anb with that in hand, 

CHANGES IN SOUNDS 

104. That speech changes and must continue to change 
is evident to any one who has given serious consideration 
to the subject. In order that it should not be so, all 
people must be just alike and must not change, they 
must have had the same experiences in the past and live 
now under the same conditions, keeping an even tenor of 
age, health, and temperament. 

i) But all this is not so. To take but one or two of the 
points mentioned. A community consists of old and young. 
A child learns the speech of its parents by (conscious or 
unconscious) observation and imitation. This observation 
and imitation is more or less imperfect, and the child's 
speech differs, perhaps imperceptibly, from that of its 
parents ; but such slight deviations, if more or less in 
the same direction, amount to something in the course of 
several generations. Besides, people are not alike : a per- 
son of nervous temperament speaks more rapidly and with 
different play of stress and pitch from that of a phlegmatic 
person ; he will execute some articulations more completely 
than a more sluggish person, and, on the other hand, he 
will glide over some that a slower speaker will observe. 
One person gives sudden and unpremeditated expression to 
the sensation uppermost in his mind, another reflects, and 
considers his subject, his listener, and the various circum- 
stances, § 272, 279. Each person varies from day to day in 
health and spirits and so speaks differently at different times. 

2) Thus a word or a sound varies in the mouths of differ- 
ent people and in that of the same person. Any individual 
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word or sound varies according as it happens to appear 
in this or that kind of sentence, in this or that part of a 
sentence, under this or that stress or pitch. A word or 
sound occurring frequently under a certain condition is 
remembered best as it there occurs, and it may then be 
reproduced in that way even under other conditions, § 126. 
Thus nad^ and (^cnug occur mostly in unstressed positions, 
and their long vowels there became shortened (§ 109) ; now 
many speakers pronounce them with short vowels even 
when stressed (§ i44Niaend). 

3) Sound-change is going on constantly, the new form 
existing side by side with the old. Usually one of them 
ultimately crowds out the other, but not always. A man's 
prevailing temperament will give the cast to his average 
speech ; the prevailing temperament of a community (whether 
a family, a town, or a nation) will give the cast to the average 
speech of that community. Climate affects health and 
temperament and thus favors certain tendencies in certain 
localities. 

105. The majority of sound-changes, however distinct 
when complete, are due to conditions of intonation, accent, 
and rhythm — things vague and not easily observed and 
measured ; and almost all sound-changes are traceable, 
either ultimately or immediately, to temperament and mental 
fibre, which in turn are the result of inheritance and sur- 
roundings. For practical purposes we may, however, classify 
sound-changes as Phonetic and Psychological : the first, 
if the immediate cause of the change lies in one of the 
physical conditions of the word or sentence, that is, the stress 
or pitch falling on it, the time allowed it, the character of its 
neighbors ; the second, if the change is due to the mental 
associations aroused by the meaning or form of the word. 
Those changes that are not yet satisfactorily explained, 
we can for the present designate as Spontaneous, § 130 
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PHONETIC CHANGES 

106. Phonetic changes are gradual, progressing through 
innumerable imperceptible stages. They may be most con- 
veniently classified according to their causes, though in some 
cases more than one cause is present, § 105. 

Changes Due to Stress, Pitch, and Tihe 

Pitch 

107. Raising the pitch during the pronunciation of a 
vowel, gives that vowel a different character ; if the vowel 
frequently occurs with this high pitch, the ear becomes ac- 
customed to it and, should the pitch in time be reduced, 
preserves the new vowel quality by compensatory change in 
the position of tongue or lips. For gradation, see § 117. 

Unvoicing 

108. i) The breath-impulse is soon spent : in such a word 
as English bad the impulse gets so weak that it can vibrate 
the vocal chords only half through the final //, which thus 
closes voiceless but weak, § 100^. If the task of vibrating 
the chords be given up with the end of the vowel, the final 
consonant is voiceless (as in German 33ab) and stronger than 
the old // (§ 150 Nia), but weaker than initial t. 

2) (a) In this way all German final (§ 35 ft) voiced stops 
and fricatives have become voiceless, though the voiced 
sound still be written. Thus b, b, 9 are final and= p, t, d^ 
or t, in 2ob, lob^tc, Jlinb, finb=nd^, ^anb=atbctt, Jag, tdgslid^, 
ilbnig (but not in 2o=bc§, bte=bifd^, Sa-gc, fin=bifd^, ^onigc, 
nor in ii=blet < ubclcr, &c., § 91 Na). Similarly when final sc 
is elided : id^ ^b' bir, id^ roerb' mid^, id^ l^ab'S ge^gt, &c. 
For ^b' id^ &c., see § 89 N3. ip) In various parts the 
sonorous consonants and even unstressed vowels (espe- 
cially 9) tend to become more or less voiceless when final, 
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§ 132 Na. Similarly unstressed syllables like gc-, be^ =t9/ 
'X6)i, seS, CS, bet/ ben, &c., are apt to be whispered, or 
weakly breathed § 100, and not voiced, § 96, cf. to in tcy-day^ 
t(hgether^ I want to go, &c. 

Shortening and Leng:thening 

109. The syllable with most stress usually gets most time, 
and syllables less heavily stressed get less. Thus unstressed 
vowels become short, and weakly stressed vowels tend to 
shorten : O HG scrV ba!ri > scrV ia ^re > scrVbcc^re >> scrV bcr >> 
NHG ©d^rci'bcr. See also § 142 & N«. 

no. (a) In stressed open syllables a vowel is apt to 
lengthen, §§ 137, i, 141a : ge-ben > gcbcn, /^-^^>3:a'Ciie, ^^Jo=leii 
but pSIsnifd^, fd^Ia^gcn but ©d^Iad^t. {b) In a stressed closed 
syllable a long vowel is apt to become short before voiceless 
consonants, §§137, i, 141^: we still say Dftern but usually 
Often, oftlid^, &c. and always Std^t, bad^te, &:c. ; ^od^ and 
^O^ed but ^od^jcit, Slat but in Wiirtemberg JHStfel, &c. See 
§ 139 N, also § 140. 

Narrowing and Widening 

111. Vowels that are prolonged ("long vowels") tend to 
narrowness, § 135, while short vowels do not need this 
economical adjustment of the organs. 

Rounding and Unrounding 

112. The back vowels u and are rounded, and the back 
vowel a tends when long either to become a front vowel 
or to acquire rounding (see § 136, § 170 Ni, and cf. 
IE J> G<^ Oy and OE « > M°E J), while the back rounded 
vowels and u tend when short, especially if unstressed, to 
lose their rounding (cf. IE ^ > G<^ a, and OE ^ > M°E a, at 
least in the speech of the northern States, while OE u also 
has become unrounded and has more or less approached a). 
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Obscuring 



113. When time and stress are lacking, the specific tongue 
position required for a vowel may be incompletely attained ; 
thus weakly stressed vowels tend to be sounded with the 
tongue in the neutral position, that is, as p § 187, i ; — but 
if such a syllable afterwards gets stress, it may get the 
more energetic articulation of a front or back vowel (as 
un of gctDunben, § 117, arose out of 9n<,'fi), Native un- 
stressed final vowels, as a rule, long ago became e (=^)- 
OHG erda > 6tbe, hohi > 6b^e, haso > §afc, faru > fa^rc, 
§ 365. In SG dialects this 9 has generally become silent 
(§ 187, iNi), as in English. The u of unstressed unb often 
becomes .?, and the weak article cin may become {?)n 
(§ 188 R2) ; but weakly stressed vowels (other than c) are 
not generally obscured, § 166 f, which is due to the fact 
that they long retained some stress, § 365. 

Loss and Insertion of Sounds 

114. Vowels and consonants, especially if unstressed, 
may in rapid speech entirely disappear (in part due to 
§§ 119, 121) : b(a)tauf, t(n bc)m, an (ba)8, (id^) ^ab(e ba)8 
Sid^t umgcrootfen, id^ l)ab(e c)S, roaS ^af(t) b(u ben)n ?, 
TDCt l)at (tl))n gcfc^en ?, Srot (u)n(b) SBlild^, (ci)nc altc 
^au, fo (ci)nc, (®ute)n 2lbenb! (or 7idmt, §121), cS roar 
einmal cin lieiligcr TOann, (le)s war (?)mdl -71 heii{i)g'r man, 
baS if(t) ni^(t) met(n) Satet (§ 231 N2, § 208, Na^), jic trinf(t) 
Icin SBaffcr. In North Germany often v3upet(inte)nbcnt, 
et(gc)ntHd^, ot(be)n(t)lid^. Some of these — the contractions 
of prepositions and article and of ba(t)= with prepositions — 
are also good literary forms, § 65 N « ; and such pronun- 
ciations as 3KcnbeI(s;)fol)n, 9JloI(t)fc, &c. are established, 
or at least common, cf. §§ 223 N5, 156,3, 121. The other 
contractions may be heard in the talk of persons whose 
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education and culture are above criticism ; but not all 
speakers abbreviate to the same extent, and most people 
are unaware of the degree to which they contract and slur. 

115. In this way OHG gedan ';:> Qthcn gedpn, then ged'Uy 
and, with assimilation, geb'tn and gem (§ 119), and OHG 
habeton '> MHG habeten > fatten hat-n. That is, a vowel 4- a 
sonorous consonant became a syllabic consonant. § 125. 

116. On the other hand, a sonorous consonant, whether 
syllabic or not, may become vowel + consonant. So dia- 
lectic Slrabeit for Sltbeit (compare ebm for * elm '), and §immel 
with distinct c when held in singing, for the usual him-L 

Gradation 

117. The most important historical phenomenon of this 
sort is Gradation (German 3lblaut). This is a difference 
of vowel due to a difference of accent and time in the Indo- 
European period in various forms of a word or in related 
words ; cf. Greek ctSov ot8a i8cTv. Gradation is very promi- 
nent in Germanic languages, particularly in the strong 
verbs. Moreover, the diversity of vowels is increased by 
the diversity of neighboring consonants, §§ 119, 120, 123. 
Thus the gradation ^ e / j 710 vowel ' appears as * i / a / U ' 
in roinbcn, roanb, gerounben, SBinbe, SSinbel, 2Banb, geroanbt, 
roanbcrn, and by mutation roenben, SBenbe, &c.; but as 
*e/i/a/o' in ^elfen, \)qX\, ge^olfen, §ilfe, &c. See § 113. 

Note. The term 'gradation' does not designate a simple 
phenomenon but the result of such processes as are explained 
in §§ 107 &c. ; nor must it be supposed that these processes 
were all going on at the same time and that gradation reflects 
the status of stress, pitch, etc. of one definite time, § 118 N. 

118. Though usually restricted to the results of Indo- 
European conditions, the term "gradation " may with perfect 
propriety be applied to similar phenomena in any language 
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or period. So histot^ical / his'tsry / his^try les'son ; ©td'jie / 
gtajio^'; 8u'/8u; x(C\x' I vm I vxx\ &c. §i44Ni. 

Note. Here we can easily observe the complications that 
may arise in the process of time, § 117 N. Old strong have 
regulariy became hejv in * behave*, and old weak hSve be- 
came h(Ev ; but now this latter is retained only as a strong 
form of * have ' and has by its side various new weak forms : 
//.w, n>^ V. Dialectic of and uf are not weak forms of strong 
auf but of the older uf, of which auf is the regular modem 
representative (§ 173,3). 

Changes Due to Neiohborino Sounds 

Remark. Some of the changes most conveniently arranged under 
this head are, on ultimate analysis, more or less due to one of the 
preceding causes. See also § 105. 

Assimilation 

119. If we regard such a word as jTOClf as made up of the 
voiceless stop t 4- the voiceless fricative \ + the voiced frica- 
tive XQ + the vowel e + the voiced I 4- the voiceless fricative 
f, we see that in passing, for ex., from \ to n), not only must 
the tongue position and the lip position be changed, but 
also the state of the glottis. That all these changes might 
not be made simultaneously should not surprise us ; and 
yet a slight temporal displacement in such a case is the be- 
ginning of a change in the character of the sound. If the 
position of tongue and lips be shifted before the vocal 
chords are put into vibration, a part at least of the ro is 
voiceless, § 150 N2 ; if the tongue position for id be changed 
to that for e before the lip position has been changed, the 
vowel will be more or less rounded, that is, it will become 
b, and so the word is now sounded and spelled jroolf. In 
this way sounds gradually assimilate to one another. 
Assimilation may be mutual : thus, sk ^ sc (c= palatal ^)> 
sCi (spelled fd^) >f^i>f, the present sound, still spelled fd^. 
Cf. also the voicing of medial fricatives, § 223, i. 
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Mutation 



120. i) Assimilation may pass on through several sounds, 
for ex., in mutation (German Umlaut). In such a word as 
OHG gasti the tongue began to assume something of the 
position of /' before the / was complete, later even before 
the s was finished, and still later while the vowel a was be- 
ing made. Thus s and / became somewhat palatalized and 
a came to be formed with a tongue position more and more 
like that of / ; this it retained, though s and / in time 
regained the usual form of s and /. 

2) By mutation we understand, then, the change produced 
in a vowel by a following vowel or semi-vowel. The high 
front vowel / (or the corresponding semi- vowel y) early made 
a preceding mid-front e high, that is, just like itself ; and 
later made preceding back vowels front, that is, somewhat 
like itself. The / (or J) has in most cases long since 
changed to e = ^ (§187) or disappeared. 

Remark. )i is a convenient symbol for /-mutation : thus 
e)i means " e affected by /-mutation." 

3) Thus e)'>i; (xy at first >e, later d (§ 32) ; o)^>i); 
u)* > ii; au)^> du (§ 32) : nimmft nimmt < OHG nhnis 
nimit^ older ?iemis ncmii^ but roir ne()men < OHG ficma?jies, 
©aft pi. ©dfte<MHG geste<0\lG gesti. So ^oc^ but 
l)b^ct, 2Surf but SBiirfel, ^aw^ but §dufer ; also fengen 
* singe', fdHen *feir, &:c, <* sa/ig/an *to make sing', &c.; 
mdnnlid^. Cf. English ma^t vicn^ old elder, strong strength^ 
PVales Welsh, dra?ik drencli, sat set, whole heal, doom dee?n. 

Note, (a) Mutation has spread by analogy (§§ 126 &c.) to 
some forms that did not have / ox j : so fiiUen now has fciUte 
gcfdUt < valte gn'alt, cf. nennen nannte &c. (b) On the 
analogy of old derivatives in -jan like feufcn, fallen, &c. 
above, some new ones have been formed with mutation: 
bdffen < baff, brciuncn < braun, &c. {c) As mutation, fre- 
quently appeared in the plural (03dfte, hammer, &c.), it came 
to be regarded as a sign of the plural, and spread to words 
whose plural never had / : hammer, Spfel, &c. 
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Loss of Sounds 

121. Temporal displacement and consequent assimilation 
may lead to a loss of a consonant : if in such a word as langed 
latfgps the back of the tongue drop just before the soft 
palate has closed the passage to the nose, no g will be 
produced ; thus medial g became silent after n. So 
^aben hdb-n often > hab-m (with half b and half m) > ham ; 
in North Germany fagen zayn often > zdyv > ^^V \ aJid 
SoTDen > lom ; so fc (= sts) > ss or ts § 179 « R, § 155 R, cf. 
i(ft c)S mbglid^ ?, and \i\\.>lst § 231 N2 ; and English of{t)en, 
whis{t)le, &c. See also § 114. 

Excrescency 

122. Temporal displacement may also lead to the utter- 
ance of an extra consonant, especially a stop : MHG 
;;////(^)r^> minber, English evc7i{ing) but 2lbcnb, iC'mann> 
jcmanb, ein(e)S > einft, dialectically anberS > anbetft ; cf. Eng- 
lish against and vulgar once with final /. So occasionally 
in such words as gel(t)§, ©an(t)g, § 40 ; but not nearly as 
commonly as in English. In unstressed endings (unt)Cr= 
fel^eng, jufe^enbS, § 35) usage varies, some inserting a weak 
stop, some not, without regard to the spelling. 

Changes in Quantity 

123. i) The time spent on one sound may be decreased 
to the advantage of a neighboring sound, R, p. 80 : thus, 
the stressed vowel before a final r regularly becomes long : 
bar, cr, t)Ot, &c. § 140 a ; and that before r + consonant very 
frequently: jart, TOcrben, ©cbutt, &c. § 1403. 

2) Similarly a glide (§ 80) may become a regular sound ; 
and a vowel or a consonant may be reduced to a glide 
§ 187, 2, or disappear §§ 2003, 154, i R. 
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Dissimilation 

124. Unlike sounds next one another tend to assimilate, 
as has just been shown ; similarly sounds slightly separated 
from one another tend to become dissimilar. This is most 
apt to happen in adopted words : thus Latin peregrtnus 
appears as pilgrim, that is, r-r > /-r, and the cognate 
r-n > r-m, Snoblaud^ is for older ^V, ®bcISborf for @berS= 
borf, Sarbicr is dialectically 93albier, and in parts of the 
Midland gc= is sounded y> if g or f follows : jegangcn, ic!om= 
men, but gcbrad^t, § 196 R. One of the two sounds sometimes 
disappears : thus sometimes in fo'bem, ^a'ger, ^u'fUrft, 
ma'fd^icrcn, Dua'tier, SBU'ttemberg, like occasional English 
* no'them ' or * northern \ * fo Vard \ * surprise \ &c. ; and in 
eicftricitat, eiafticitdt, &c. with c = (/)j, § 179*. One of two 
adjoining fricatives may be dropped before another conso- 
nant : fe(i^[S]je^n, ©Cd^tcr MHG sehter or sester <^ sehster \ 
but it usually becomes a stop, so d^S (originally = \s) 
generally > ^j, § 182. 

Metathesis 

125. Metathesis, or leaping, is most apt to happen in the 
case of a sonorous consonant and an adjoining vowel : 
when such a syllable is weak, being next a more strongly 
stressed syllable or word, the vowel disappears and the con- 
sonant becomes syllabic, § 115; if then, through more 
stress or slower speech, it resolves into vowel -I- consonant, 
the consonant is apt to appear next a cognate consonant. 
So older German bresten > berflen, and compare brennen with 
SSemftcin. This metathesis is more common in Low German 
and English (cf. burn^ through^ &c. with brennen, burd^), and 
most HG words showing it are of LG origin. Cases like 
6ffl8<O^G izzih<*atik<\.2Xm acetum, and the NG 
^a^n < kane for SG 'JJad^en (OE naca), must have a 
psychological explanation, § 130. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL CHANGES 
Analogy 

126. i) The pronunciation of a word may be changed to 
accord with one that is associated with it in the mind : the 
stressed vowel of 3^a=ge, SBe-ge, mosgcn, &c. became long by 
a phonetic principle (§ no), and now most Germans use 
the long vowel in %a%, SBeg, and mag as well, § 138. 
MHG sprach drdsch > fprad^ brafd^ by analogy to sprdchen 
drdschen, jroclf > jroblf by § 1 19 ; now many by analogy to 
jroolf say blf for elf. Medial g became silent after n by § 121, 
and final ng followed the analogy of medial ng, § 209 & N3. 

2) Similarly, mental association often prevents phonetic 
change : thus, we should expect a long vowel to shorten 
when in inflection the number of consonants following it, is 
increased (§ iio^), but this does not often happen, being 
prevented by the analogy of the forms without the additional 
consonant, § 139 & N. Cf. also §§ 182 end & R 187, 2N4. 
The struggle between the phonetic and the psychological 
principles is constantly going on in all languages. 

Contamination 

127. Analogy may result in contamination, or the blend- 
ing of two similar words, phrases, or categories. So MHG 
uche * toad ' and unc * snake ' > Unfc * toad ' or * snake ' ; 
French chouette * owl ' + U^u * owl ' > ©d^u^u * owl *. The 
past participle of cffcn was gescflcn, but when this had con- 
tracted to geffen, the analogy of participles like gegeben led 
to the present form gcgeflcn. 

Popular Etymology 

128. A specific form of contamination results from mis- 
taken et)anologizing. People of all classes indulge, con- 
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sciously or unconsciously, in mental association of words of 
similar sound or meaning, and they often change the pro- 
nunciation to make it accord with a supposed derivation. 
Popular etymology more commonly affects foreign and anti- 
quated words, and makes them more like common words. 
Thus }u gutet Se| * as a farewell (drink or feast) ' was 
confounded with julc^t *last' and became ju guter Sc^t. 
The older @influt * universal flood ' being confounded with 
@ilnbe *sin', has become ©Unbflut. French valise^ MHG 
veils and this > 93elci8 (as MHG mm > mein § i88 R3), but 
by association with ^eU * hide * and 6ifen * iron \ it has 
assumed the form ^eDeif en. This etymologizing may even 
be erudite : as when the spelling 2^Uringen (with Germanic 
fricative M, or />) was substituted for the HG 2)iiringen 
(§ 13 1<^) and pronounced with /. Such etymologizing may 
be not only unconscious but almost incredibly absurd, as 
when etge^en became ergb^en under the influence of ©i)|e. 

Speech-Mixture 

lap. A more or less conscious change may take place in 
one's pronunciation in imitation of that of another district 
or class, or of individuals who like to set fashions in such 
matters. This is especially important in the case of those 
seeking to speak a more general or literary dialect, {a) It 
often leads to " exceptions ", the new pronunciation being 
acquired only in those words that are in general use in the 
society speaking the superior dialect, while the older pro- 
nunciation is retained in technical and local words and 
those that are avoided in good society, (b) On the other 
handy in the case of a person given to generalizing, it leads 
to the ignoring of special cases and of justifiable exceptions 
to the supposed rule, and may bring about comical results : 
a person who naturally sounds au as (§173 Rs), when 
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trying to speak fine, is apt to substitute au for his o not only 
in and) but also in Dfen, &c. See also § 225 Niend. (c) It 
often leads to the substitution of similar familiar sounds for 
the new ones heard : so/for j in words of French origin, 
§ 199, i^; see also § 207 R & § 187, i Ni^end. This is called 
Sound-Substitution. 

Remark. Similar phenomena occur in acquiring one's 
mother tongue. A child, either because of inaccuracy in 
hearing or because of insufficient ability to reproduce, substi- 
tutes similar sounds for those heard. These may be but 
slight deviations from the original sounds, § 104, i, or they 
may be sounds produced by entirely different organs, as when 
the uvular and glottal r*s are substituted for the front r, § 221. 
Then again, as the child gradually gives up his baby-talk for 
the speech of grown people, he is learning a new dialect ; and 
though he get sounds correctly in the new words that he 
learns, he is apt to retain the wrong sounds for some time in 
the words he has long known. He may even pronounce a 
word correctly in a new sense and incorrectly in a familiar 
one, thus giving rise to doublets. 

SPONTANEOUS CHANGES 

130. We may designate as spontaneous changes those 
which, while doubtless due to some psychological condition, 
to temperament, or to climate, are as yet not thoroughly 
explained, § 105. Such are cases of metathesis like dialectic 
$urt)el for ^ultjcr, § 125 end ; the change of u to au in German 
and English Aus > ^au^, house ; the voicing of initial frica- 
tives in southern England, Holland, and north-western 
Germany, § 223, 2 ; and such nasalization as appears in our 
northern States (§ 133), Scandinavia, and parts of Germany. 
Here too may be classed most of the changes involved in the 

High-Qerman Shift of Consonants 

131. This is an important modification of the Germanic 
consonants, forming the chief distinction between Low Ger- 
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man and High German. It affected the voiceless stops 
mostly, and the tongue-tip consonants in particular. Eng- 
lish words may be taken to illustrate the unshifted Germanic 
consonants. 

ta) Initially and when After sonorous After 

doubled. consonants. vowels. 

/ > pf : pound ^funb, 3lpfel ; f : sharp fd^arf ; f : deep tief. 
/ > g (= /j) : to 5u, ©d^lil ; j (= ts) : salt ©alj ; f : out auS. 
^>f: come fommen, ^ui; f: workSBerf; d^tekeaud^. 

Note. A spirant weakened (§ 1 50 N i3) a following stop 
and prevented it from shifting : fpinncn, ftc^cn, S^xaft, 3Kac^t. 
The later change of sk"^ fc^ =/"is due to mutual assimilation, 
§ 1 19 end. /r too remained unshifted: tread ttctcn, bitter 
bitter, jc^arf &c. had pf in OHG. 

(If) The voiced stop //> t : dead tot ; but nt < n{/ returned 
to nb : binbcn. ^ and g may be said to have not changed, 
but they are often spirants, especially medially, §§ 178 Ri, 
197, 198. 

(/) The voiceless fricative p > voiced and then > b : the 
bcr, feather gebcr, when doubled it>tt: gittid^. /appears 
as f, // (==;() as ^ and 6) (= Xi /?, or k). 

Remark. A full treatment of this subject belongs to 
historical and comparative grammar. 
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GERMAN SPEECH -SOUNDS 

Remark. It is convenient to retain the traditional division of sounds 
into vowels and consonants (§ 77), and to adopt under each some of 
the more exact classifications as to manner of production. 



THE VOWELS 

D32. A vowel is voice modified by the resonance (§§ 75-6) 
of one or more of the passages of the delta. For example, 






The Iligh-front-rounded Vowel /7 in ^iite; showing the two ways in 

which it may be formed. 



in the formation of an oral vowel, the tongue is so placed 
that the passage is divided into two chambers : each of 
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these has its resonance, and the quality of the vowel is de- 
termined by the relative resonance of the two chambers, or 
of the smaller chamber on the one hand and the two together 
on the other. In the case of some vowels, for ex., ii, the 
protrusion of the lips presents a third chamber ; as does 
also the lowering of the soft palate in the case of nasal 
and nasalized vowels. 

Note I. As the essential thing is the relative resonance of 
the chambers, it will be seen that the shape and size of the 
chambers may vary (and actually do, even in the same indi- 
vidual), provided the ratio remain constant, see cuts * above. 

Note 2. If whisper (§ 96) or breath takes the place of 
voice, we have the so-called "whispered vowels" or "breathed 
vowels", § 108, 2<5. 



Palate Positions 

133. Most vowels are oral, that is, the passage to the nose 
is closed by the soft palate, §71. If the soft palate hangs 
loose, so that some breath passes through the nose, the 
vowel is said to be nasalized. In the " nasal twang " com- 
mon in the northern States, the soft palate does not hang 
so low as in the French and SG Nasal Vowels, § 207 N. 



* These figures, as well as those in § 134, are taken from Grandgent's 
German and English Sounds. As to his drawings Mr. Grandgent says: 
The large drawing in each cut represents a longitudinal section of the 
mouth ; the tongue-line indicates the position of the central groove of 
the tongue — not that of the side edges, which are nearly always lower 
than the middle strip. The relative height of the edges and of the 
middle of the tongue may be seen from the upper one of the two smaller 
diagrams given ; in the case of the front vowels, the drawing represents 
the passage between the fore part of the tongue and the roots of the 
teeth, as it appears when the head is thrown back ; in the case of //, the 
figure shows the highest part of the tongue that can be seen, and the 
section of the palate that is over it. The third diagram gives a front 
view of the lips. 
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Tongue Positions 

134. i) If the tongue is pushed forward while a vowel is 
being sounded, the vowel is a Front Vowel ; if the tongue 




The High-front Vowel i" in bieten.* 





The High-back-rounded Vowel ft in 9Kut.* 

is drawn back, the vowel is a Back Vowel ; if the tongue is 
in a neutral position, the vowel is a Mixed Vowel, § 187, 1. 
2) If the tongue t is raised rather close to the roof of the 
mouth while a vowel is being sounded, the vowel is a High 
Vowel ; if the tongue is moderately lowered, the vowel is a 
Mid Vowel ; if the tongue is considerably lowered, the vowel 
is a Low Vowel. The vowels in the following words are : 
///, high-front ; pet, mid-front ; pat, low-front. Cf. §§ 77, 135. 



* See footnote on page 89. 

t In rising as in falling, the tongue and the lower jaw generally act 
together. 
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Remark. It must be understood that the positions in 
which the tongue may be put are innumerable and the corre- 
sponding possible vowels innumerable, also that such terms 
as ' front ', ' mid ', &c., while very practical, are not exact. 
For example, the German back vowels are more back than 
the English back vowels are ; and many speakers make, for 
instance, each of the following vowels slightly lower than 
the preceding one (©ee, fc^cn, jc^r, SSatct, rod^ren), but we 
usually call them all mid. 

Narrowness 

135. Vowels often appear in pairs : one clear and bright, 
the other of a duller quality. Sometimes the clearer vowel 
is simply a little higher than the other, and they are called 
respectively Close and Open, Sometimes the clearer vowel 
is produced by a tenseness of the upper surface of the 
tongue, which bulges up and thus narrows a portion of the 
resonance chamber ; in the case of the back vowels there 
appears also to be at times a tenseness and retraction of the 
soft palate. Such vowels have been called Narrow^ and 
those formed without stringency Wide, In this book the 
term "narrow" is used for the clearer vowel, and "wide" 
for the duller, whether the difference be due to height, 
tenseness, or some other cause, tend are generally nar- 
row, and i e u o wide, §111; when short vowels are narrow, 
they are represented in the phonetic transcription by 
Roman, not Italic, type ; so rtlatl%'\ 

Roundins^ 

136. If, while a vowel is being sounded, the lips are 
brought pretty close together, protruded (§165, i), or rounded 
as in whistling, the vowel is called a Rounded Vowel, 

i) Rounding is conservative of breath and is often re- 
sorted to in holding long notes in singing, §§ 216, 237, and 
in calling at a distance (cf . pUg for * pig ' in calling pigs 
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in some of the northern States). In making vowels, it is 
needed the more the farther back the place where the 
tongue approaches the roof of the mouth, § 112. 

2) Hence rounding is characteristic of back vowels, front 
vowels being usually made with a somewhat long opening 
of the lips. When back vowels become front (§ 120, 2) they 
keep their rounding for some time, but tend to lose it : thus 
n have become e i in most of South and Middle Germany 
and in parts of North Germany.* This pronunciation is not 
yet, however, recognized as good usage, the rest of the 
country yielding in this, as in other points, to the conserva- 
tism of the North. But even North-German poets seldom 
hesitate to rime rounded with unrounded forms : 5Keere 
gc^bre (Heyse, 5Jldbd^enlieber), rocit ^cut (Tieck, §crbftlteb), 
Siebc trube (Voss, SDer 2Se^fel). 

Quantity 

137. If a vowel is sounded quickly, it is called Short; if 
it is prolonged, it is called Long. See § 102. 

I) SmESSED VOWELS 

In German a stressed vowel is generally long in an open 
syllable and short in a closed one (but see § 141) : long in 
ba, G^a'oS, l)a'ben, SBe'gcS ; short in bSS, ©periling, ^St'tc, 
rocg. 

Remark i. For the definition of open and closed syllables, 
see § 92 ; for syllabic division, §§ 88 &c. 

Remark 2. In cases of syncope like e'blcr, U'brig, ®cftBt= 
nee, ©egner, regnen, ^Uc^ner, 3lbIer<MHG adel-ar^ the 
stressed syllable remains open and its vowel long, § 91 Na. 

Note I. It is not customary to double a digraph or a 
trigraph (§ 46 N3), and so it is not easy to tell when the pre- 
ceding syllable is closed and its vowel short. Before ng 
(formerly = 7]g) and generally before fc^ (formerly ^ sk) and c^ 



* The same change had begun in the earliest English known. 
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(formerly == xx <C ^) a vowel is short, but generally long 
before foreign p^ (=/) and t^ (=^)t% 90. The vowel before 
J (= i's) is, of course, short, also that before ^ (.^t^c, § 46 N 3), 
but not before 3 (9i0Pt'5C). Contrary cases will be explained 
under each vowel, §§ 170 &c. 

Note 2. A short vowel occurs in some exclamations in an 
open syllable or one that is closed only by the glottal stop 
(§ 1 54, 2) : ba * there now ! ' na * well ? ' or » quit ! *, ja, ^S, 

Note 3. In some words an old long vowel before two or 
more consonants has remained long ; such cases are recorded 
under each vowel, §§ 170 &c. This is most common before 
(i) ts (when spelled 5 § 137 Niend) : Srcjel, bSsen, §0§pt5', 
aWiejC, ^Jloofse, and even before ^ in the names ®la^ and 
®ra^ ; also in East Middle Germany in many words that 
elsewhere have ^ and short vowel (aufmu^ett/ ^u^e(, Sc^mu^, 
©pa^, &c.); (2) St: bUftcr, ^Qften, Dftcm, %xoSi, roUft, &c. ; 
(3) (f (spelled tf c^) in a number of words, mostly of Slavic 
origin : *dtf c^ or etf c^ * aha I ' (in derision), Sratf c^e, gr8tjc^e(l)n, 
gr'dtfc^bcinig, &c., karbatfc^c, ^arbatfc^e, ^artStfc^e, and in 
East Middle Germany in about a dozen other words (batfc^ett/ 
^Stfc^eln, ^labbcrabatfc^, JCrctfc^am, ^r^tfc^mcr, latfc^cn, &c., 
awntfc^e, nntfc^en, patfc^cln, tStfc^cln, ttStfc^cn, roatfd^clti, 

&c.), which are most common there and are apt to be pro- 
nounced with a short vowel when used elsewhere. But 
always flatfc^^ quatfc^, patfc^, ^atfc^e, patjc^cn, platfc^, 
platfc^cn, platfd^cm, &c. 

138. When a word has its stressed syllable open in some 
forms and closed in others, the open syllable prevails, or, as 
it is called, the closed syllable is " levelled " to the open, 
§ 126. For ex., in %a%, Sta-gcS, Sta^ge, lag; 3:a=gc, la^gc, 
Ia=gcn, Ja-ge, the two closed syllables could not hold their 
own against the six open ones ; so 2Bcg,* §of, gab, gicb 
because of 2Be=geS, §o=fe, ga-ben, gc=ben. 

Note I. In North Germany the vowel still often remains 
short in the closed syllable : Jag tSgltC^ but Za-Qe^, i?ob 



* But not the adverbial accusative TOeg * away ', which, being isolated 
from the noun, retained the short vowel and, to a large extent, the old 
final >&-sound, § 194, 2 R. Similarly flitgd, adverbial genitive of {^(ug. 
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Iob4i(^ but So=beg,_®rab S3cgrabni$ but ©rSbcr, gram but 
grdmen; mag but mogen. The only cases that are common 
to a large part of Germany are grob and @c^mt^b as against 
gro=bcg grB=bcr ®ro=bian and ©c^mfcbc; but the regular 
grob and ©c^mteb are heard in South Germany. grobUc^ is 
only North German. 

Note 2. (a) In adopted words of more than one syllable 
a stressed vowel before a single consonant is generally long 
according to § 90 : l^eUe'nifc^, fanniba'lifc^, p^ilol5'gtfd), 
Sv'rifcr, 2Krfi!cr, Sltom', Sajar', (^xx>xV, ^idiT, bigfrcl', 
Xx^pvit, genial', ^oftum', 5«atnr', poxW, problem', &c., 
also in S3erltn', ©tetttn', &c. < the Slavic. 

Remark. It will be observed that in words from Greek 
and Latin, like ^iatiir, HJroblem, &c., the foreign ending 
is lost. Real Greek and Latin endings, like ^a^, scS, si^, 
=0^, =ug, =um, -on, -ov, have the vowel short : Sltla^, 
Slc^iUc^, 3rtg, ©^ao^ (but burfc^ifS^ formerly printed 
burfc^tKo;? § 3ii),Dmmbu§, ^ublifum, ^anon. 

(d) But before f, t (less frequently p, j), a and i are generally 
shortened in M. and S. Germany, c, 0, u &c. occasionally : 
bramafifc^, biplomafifc^, 2Kat^emafi!cr, (final ^at rarely: 
2)cmotraf , 2lrifto!raf, Xxiplomaf, ^onfulsf , eolbaf, &c.), 
gabrtr, ^crpenbtrel, ?roftf, trtfifc^, XWeU &c. (see 
§ 201 N6), ^atriof, patriof ifd^ ; still, in Middle Germany 
usually 2lppettf, ^ringtp', ^ogpij', and often SKuftf , &c. 

(c) In North Germany this is done in but few : ©rams 
maf i!, giSrcr, ^aptf cl, 3tt^'cr, ©tf 0, before pf) in 3Ketap^'cr, 
©apl^'ir, and often in scientific terms in =it, see § 201 N6. 
Likewise in 93tUcf, Souqucf, SRelicf , ©tcp^'an ; before I in 
§otcr, 2lprtr, ^rofobtr; see also § 144 N 3*. Words like 
Sanfett, glancH, &c., that are now generally spelled with 
double final consonants, need not be noticed. 

Remarks, (a) The original quantity of the vowel in a 
classical word is no guide to its quantity in German, any 
niore than in English : ©mpfjafe, i)5fi^, Slf^l, &c., i^emnos, 
Stna with a, ©Tofle, SWonfcng, &c. There is, however, a 
pedantic tendency in some schools to reflect in German 
one's knowledge of the original quantity (as some people 
say * esthetic*, * Hellenic*, and * erotic* in English): 
antifcptifd^, ®l5fjc, &c. This is particularly strong in 
the case of a : ^Afd^^lug, fefulap, Sft^eti!, Sep^fiftug, 
HJiendd^mcn, &c., and may here prevail, (d) In the case 
of words adopted from modem languages, the attempt is 
usually made to retain the original quantity of the 
stressed syllable : ^^oaft, giafer, Soli, &c 
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Note 3. Adopted words of one syllable are rarely inflected 
by the addition of a vowel, and so the stem syllable, being 
generally closed, retains the short vowel; some of these 
words, moreover, have been introduced since the lengthening 
of §§ 141 a, no. ^a% ^a% ^cs dU &c., 6^ef, (E^o!, Xon, 
®ro9, &xU, the name ^am, Sot 'J' but 35b * iodine*, ^ap, 
^lub, divLtn. But a few, mostly such as were early introduced 
and had forms with open syllables, have long vowels : bvax>t 
(lf)^v, S^rom, ©ttl, 2;^ron, and usually ®aS and ©pSft. 

139. Similarly, an accumulation of consonants due to in- 
flection, composition, syncope, etc., does not generally cause 
the keeping of a preceding vowel short or the shortening of 
a long one : (a) Inflection, derivation, etc. : gclebt < leben, 
tSglid^ < Stag, nSd^ft < naci^, quaffen < quafen, SRStfcl < raten, 
©ret(i^en<'3Jlar8areta, 35an)orf(i^ufe, §o(i^fommcr; (d) Syncope: 
$apft<MHG dades, "^xop^i </>rol?est, ftetS < j/^/^j, Sogt < 
roge^, 3Ra%\> < maget, but usually ^agb <jaget For atmen, 
cblcr, &c. see § 137 R2. 

Note. We have here a struggle between the psychological 
principle and the phonetic (§ 126, 2), and the latter some- 
times prevails : (i) a vowel originally short has occasionally 
remained so before two or more consonants but has become 
long before but one, especially so when the vowel or a neigh- 
boring consonant varies in the different forms or when the 
meaning has diverged : barfuft barc^ and bar, polntfc^ ^5lcn, 
bie^feit (ie = f) biefcr, lieft (ic = f) Icfen, gtbft or gicbft geben, 
©elUbbc (u or U) gelsbcn, Xrac^t tragcn, ©d^Iac^t fc^lagcn, 
moc^tc mogcn, GJcrotc^t TOtegctt; ®tft gcbcn, \!l^iiz and gc^abt 
^abcn, £)erbergc J^er^og but ie>cerfal^rt ^ttt\\xa^z, &c. which 
are still associated mentally with .^eer, flrteil Qr=/ 33ortcil oDr ; 
and (2) in some* cases a long vowel has been shortened when 
the number of consonants was increased : ge^5rfatn Ifoxzn, 
SStcrtcl wier, feod^^cit ^Sd^, &c., usually 9iaci^bar3ac§'mittag', 
in the North ^orbeer and often namlic^, in the South 
nSc^ft; ^atfel, &c. (3) Under (i) and (2) fall also words like 



* The shortening of a stressed vowel before a consonant + conso- 
nantal / (§201 N 3) is common in ilaftante, occasional in (^pauiett^ 
Jtalten, (Spmnafium, &c. 



93rom=bccrc, "S^am^bod, SKar^ftaU, Sleb^^u^n, ©d^rotb^bogen, 
SBal^nuf;, and names like &tb=f)av't>, 3Btn==fneb, &c., the first 
syllable of which no longer occurs as an independent word, 
or at least not in the same form. (Cf. § 46, 2 end.) In some 
parts the ie of SBteSbaben = i', as it does in and about the 
place, § 1 58, 3 ft. Some of the words under (i) may be due to 
lengthening (§§ 141a, no) and subsequent shortening, and so 
belong under (2). 

140. The vowel of a stressed closed syllable is lengthened : 
(a) before r, § 123, i : bar=, bcr, l)lx, bir, empor, fflr, ur=, 
t)Or, &c. ; but see § 144 Ni; (/') often before r + point 
consonant (b, t, g, f, fc^) § 123, i : jart, ipari\, &c. ; gSrtlic^ 
and others with a<a; §crbe, wcrben (but i does not lengthen : 
roirb &c., except occasionally in §irfe), &c. ; SSc^orbe, 
93Srfe, &c. ; ©cburt, &c. ; but there is still much difference 
of usage (see the various vowels, §§ 170 &c.) ; (c) before 
m and n in the pronouns bcm, ben, i^m, i^n, roem, rocn*; 
(d) before I, m, r, under secondary stress, in =fal, sfam, =bar, 

§170 Nsend. 

141. The rule given in § 137, i was not always as true as 
now ; but (a) the short vowels in open syllables became 
long, § I io« (or the consonants doubled), and (d) many long 
vowels in closed syllables became short, § iio3: btSd^te, 
^Srd^en, Sic^t, Slafter, fiflcn (except in parts of North Ger- 
many), ^friinbc and (except in parts of South Germany) 
fing, gtng, ^ing; locally in Dbft, Sluftcr, 3Wagb, &c. See 

§ 137 N3. 

142. (a) Though, in composition or derivation, the long 
stressed vowel of a native word gets only secondary 
stress, it is rarely shortened: ©iinb'flut', ®run'bon'ner8tag% 
frei'cjc'big, ur'jpriing'Hc^, SS'metci', flrom'auf, nun'^ mel'me^t' 
(ic=i), but 2lm'bof;\ roa()r'()af'ti9, 3S^r'^un'bcrt,bfi^'ft5bie'rcn. 



* an btn f)\n tann t)Dn nn= &c. are dialectic, an and an= very common 
in the South and parts of the Midland. 
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(Jf) In the following, ba^ ^cr- &c, have little stress and the 
vowel is usually short : bamif -hzV ^rauf &c., ^?rein* , nSd^^er', 
^ier^er' (ie = /)/ tJOran' -bci', t)5rHcb' sjUg'Hd^, un'tJOrfid^'tig ; 
also the following, for which see § 144 Na^end: fo- juglcid^', 
jumal' -erfl', t)icflei(i^t', and so d^ and d = fseM^ &c. (but the 
less usual p^ =/<F7/5'), for i^^ = tse' hd-es^ see § 278, i. The 
teens, for ex., btei^e^n, are draiUshil or draH ts-n, &c. 

Note, (rt) There are a number of compounds (including 
numerous proper names) whose composition is obscure, and 
some words having the appearance of compounds : these often 
give the learner difficulty in the matter of quantity and shall, 
therefore, receive treatment under each vowel, §§ 170 &c. 
(b) Whether other syllables of German words have a long or 
a short vowel can generally be seen from the spelling, §§ 46-7 ; 
for adopted words see §§ 144 N, i3, 2-4, 138 N 2, 90 & N. 

143. The fact that a vowel is long is sometimes indicated 
^y doubling it (§ 43) or by adding a silent ^ (§§ 45, 2003) ; 
for ie = /, see §§ 44, 202. 

2) UXST/^ESSED P'OIVELS 

144. The vowel in an unstressed word * or syllable is 
usually short, § 109 : bin, m\i, Sb'mg, iinenb'Iid^, amiifant'. 
But see § 166 c & § 144 N2. 

Remark. At the North a long vowel may still be heard 
in the final syllables of 3lbler, Settler, iiiigner, &c. For 
.Wmat, jeltfam, etc., see § 142 & Na. 

Note I. (</) There are some words that are sometimes 
stressed and sometimes not, and that have a long or a short 
vowel accordingly, § 1 18. At times it is emphasis that gives a 
word stress and thus a long vowel, cf. also §§ 243 a, and 295 : 



* Words that are usually or often unstressed are, for the most part, 
monosyllables and include (i) the forms of the article ; (2) xtCoiXii eo; 
(3) ob, unb ; (4) the prepositions, for ex., ab, an and am, bt^, fiir, (^en, 
in and im, mtt, iim, pon and pom, su, i^iim and 5ur, &c. ; (5) bin, 
^at. &c. For fttr, i^u, nac^, see also § 144 N i. 
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bcr' ben' &c. *that* but ber ben &c. *the*; ja' *yes' or ^by 
all means ' but ja *you know*; adv. but ju prep.; so also 
fitr, mat, ba, paar, t>u, tt, \f)n, \f)v, mxv, fie, fc^on, fo, vox, 
T00^(, &c. Middle and South Germans distinguish between 
strong nac^ and weak nac^* and many do the same with ge= 
nQg ; but North Germans always say nac^ and many always 
say geniig, § 104, 2 end. For £ in the adj. jiemUc^ but f or ^in 
the adv. cf. Word-List. Some distinguish between Hr't^Ot' 
and ^Ir't^ur Sraun', § 277. The military salute 2Ber' ba? 
usually has d. (d) For ©ta'jic : grajto^', Sntrf guc : intrtgtc'' 
ten, &c., see §§ 118, 315. 

Note 2. (a) In adopted words unstressed vowels and 
even vowels under secondary stress are generally short : 
©encraltntmiig. (^) But in an open syllable (§§ 92, 90) they 
are usually narrow if narrow when long, § 90 : rf latto' (see 
§ 186, i), Oran'gc, ^ilogramm' (§ 91, 3c), S3ttreau', ftubie'rcn. 
A narrow short vowel may also be heard in native compounds 
and conglomerates : fo= jugleic^', jumar &c., (S) = tsehd\ &c. 
§ 185 N3. (c) But in some common words ev = pr or 'r: 
3i^ino'cero^, G^o'lera ; and (esp. next to f) is sometimes a 
wide short vowel : ^roJobtr, ©c^oJola'be, ^omitee', ^omef , 
^Olonie^ foloffar, &c. 

Note 3. (a) Such a narrow vowel generally becomes long 
when the syllable, either regularly (§ 313) or occasionally 
(§ 316), gets chief stress: ^f'logramm', ^(n'ral, ge'mini'num, 
92o'minatio^ ©e'ltitio', but also gem'= 5iom's ®cn'=, occasion- 
ally ©ptn'af, ©en'eral' (§313 R^) for ©pinaf, ©encral'. 
(d) Under the same circumstances, the wide vowel a usually 
remains short: ^an'coag, ^circtot, ^ap'a, &c. § 170 N3; but 
usually d in 2)a'tit) (§ 90), ©a'tan, ©c^a'fal, Xa'bal; and 
some say ^a'napce. See also § 138 N2*. 

Note 4. (a) Native unstressed final vowels, as a rule, long 
ago became =e = ^ § 1 13, 365. (d) Long (§166*, or half -long 
§ 102) final vowels occur (in words other than monosyllables) 
only in foreign words (3lnna, Ht^cne § 187, i N3, £»inbn, ^uU, 
3un5, §arr9), Old-German and dialectic words ($ett§a, 2otl, 
Sngo, Dtto, 3^r3, &c., SRuobf, (3taboro, feoltg, &c.), imitative 
words (U^O; ^afabn), exclamations (§oUS, ^eifa), compounds 
(alf3, ebenfO), and words remodeled on the analogy of others 
(bcft3<bcfte through the influence of um fo, 3cn5<3ene 
by analogy to Latin geographical names in ^a). In S & EG 
-d may be heard : 3lfri!a, Hlgebra, &c., and, esp. in the SW, 
r: 3uli, 3uni, Sluobi, 2llabi, &c. 
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TABLE OF VOWELS 

145. The following are the vowels recognized in ** stand- 
ard" German (§ 134 R). u, 0, U, are rounded (§ 136); for 
narrowness cf. § 135. For individual vowels cf. §§ 170 &c. 



Back 



Mixed Front 



High 


U 






• 

u 








e 


Mid 









d 






a 


9 


d 


Low 









See p. xvi. 



THE DIPHTHONGS 

146. In sounding a the mouth-passage assumes a certain 

form, in sounding / it assumes another. We can easily 

change from the position of a to that of /, and vice versa, 

making a brief transition sound called a glide, § 80. If a 

new impulse of breath be given when the mouth-passage 

assumes the form necessary to produce another vowel, we 

get a new syllable, § 86 ; and thus there may be produced 

a whole series of vowels, a-i-a-u-i, &c., with as many 

syllables. But if the mouth-passage assume the position of 

one vowel and change to that of another during the same 

breath-impulse^ only one syllable is made, and the sound is 

called a diphthong.* 

Note. One of the two vowels making up a diphthong 
receives the stress, the other or unsyllabic vowel may be 
printed with a curl under it, so a^. The unsyllabic part is 
more commonly a high vowel (§ 134, 2), so i ox u \ but these 
are often lowered to e o. 



* A diphthong must not be confounded with a digraph ; the former 
is two vowels in one syllable, the latter is two letters for one sound : 
tc = long !, and (^ = Modem Greek x» are digraphs ; f(^ =/is a trigraph. 



Front -< 
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147. There are in German three generally recognized 

diphthongs, each having the stress on the first element : — 

Back { au or aq spelled au, §auS, § 173. 

at or ae spelled ax and SEBaifc * orphan \ SBeif e 

ci (§ 33), * manner', §§ 172, 188. 

ou or 00 spelled du and §dute * skins \ l^eutc * to- 

eu (§ 32), day', §§ 177, 190. 

Note. The diphthongs are classed as " front " and " back " 
according as the second element is a front or a back vowel ; 
the first element is in all three cases a back vowel. For u/, 
see § 235 ; for oa, see § 213 c ; for tUy ioy Jay />, see § 204 N i c 
and § 201 N3. 

THE CONSONANTS 

■48. If the breath is (i) impeded in its flow, but still 
allowed to pass through a more or less narrow opening (as 
that between the two rows of teeth — s, or the nasal 
passage — m, &c.), or is (2) entirely shut off for a moment 
(as by the lips — /) and then suddenly exploded ; the 
sound is called a Consonant, § 77. See also Remark above 

§ 132. 

WAYS OF riAKING CONSONANTS 

(i) IV/T// OR WITHOUT STOPPAGE 

149. i) A consonant produced by stopping and then 
exploding the breath is called a Shut Consonant or a Stop 
(also a Mute), § 97 : /, b, /, &c. See also § 153, 2. 

Note. A stop may be simple (as in France and some parts 
of Germany), or be aspirated,* that is, followed by a more or 



* An aspirated stop must not be confounded (as is often done) with 
a fricative (§ 149, 2^); but an aspirate is apt, in the course of time, to 
change into an affricate (§ 82) and then (the stop assimilating to the 
fricative) into a fricative. Thus the aspirated / in English to is like 
Ancient Greek Oy but later became a fricative, like English ih in thick. 
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less noticeable h or breath, § 83. Voiceless stops are most 
noticeably aspirated before a stressed vowel (with hy § 154) 
and, if final, after a stressed vowel (with breath, §§ 72, 96). 
This is true of English (very distinctly marked in Irish pron 
nunciation) and of German as spoken at the North ; so popCy 
kicky ^ap, ^apa (the stressed p). But see § 150 N i*. 

2) A consonant produced by allowing the breath to escape 
through an opening is called an Open Consonant, § 97. 

(a) If the opening is very narrow so that there is much 
friction of the breath against the walls of the passage, the 
consonant is called a Fricative (also a Spirant) '. f, s, f, 
X, and V, z, J, y. 

(Jf) If the opening is not so narrow as to cause marked 
friction, the consonant is called a Sonorous Consonant, 
§ 77 ; thus, the Nasals (§ 99) m, «, 7, and the Liquids, /, r. 

Note. The line dividing fricatives and sonorous conso- 
nants is an indefinite one, and an open consonant easily 
passes it. Thus r in English try and often in German S3art 
(§ 221, 2 end) is a fricative. Similarly, the fricative y is but 
little different from unsyllabic ^ or the * semi-vowel,' § 77. 

(2) WITH OR WITHOUT VOICE 

150. i) At the same time that the consonant is being 
sounded, the vocal chords may be vibrating, that is, produc- 
ing voice (§ 73). Such a consonant is called a Voiced 
Consonant (also a Sonant), 

2) If the vocal chords do not vibrate while a consonant 
is being sounded, it is called a Voiceless Consonant (also 
a Surd). In German as spoken at the North, and in 
English, voiceless consonants are breathed, that is, the 
vocal chords are relaxed (§ 96 a). 

Note I. (a) As part of the energy is spent in vibrating the 
vocal chords, there is less left to produce the local sound of 
a voiced consonant than there is when a breathed consonant 
is pronounced ; hence voiced consonants are generally (as in 
English and North German) weaker or softer than breathed 
consonants (see also § 149 N and N3 below), (b) SimilarlY^ 
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a voiceless stop when following a fricative is weakened 
(§ loo ^) and not aspirated (§ 149, i N), see §§ 225-6 & 131 a N ; 
and, if unstressed, it may quite disappear, § 231 N 2. 

Note 2. {a) A consonant next a voiceless consonant, as 
in English, generally becomes more or less voiceless, § 1 19 : 
so ^inbeS (with b voiced) when contracted becomes JlinbS, 
that is Joints (with the b and a part of the n voiceless before 
the voiceless final §, § 119); similarly the g in fagt, the b in 
liebft, the I in {(etn, &c. (d) The unvoicing of a sonorous 
consonant and of j and to usually extends only through that 
half that is next the voiceless consonant, and the partly 
unvoiced consonant remains weak, § 100. This partial 
unvoicing may be indicated by the use of Roman type 
(r below), but in the case of sonorous consonants is best 
left unexpressed, § 24 end. {c) An initial fricative generally 
becomes unvoiced after a voiceless final consonant : (i) in 
words like SfJation nats]dn, Hb'jutanf , abfic^tltc^, auSfud^en 
(§ 223 N5), fiigfam, obliiol)!, &c., (2) in enclitics like {^ai fid^, 
ob fie, &c.; but as it usually remains weak (§ 100) like voiced 
consonants, this unvoicing is indicated in the phonetic tran- 
scription only by printing such consonants in Roman, rather 
than Italic, letters, (d) In some parts this happens also in 
the case of stops : auSgiebig, untesfiat, ob lite/ eS ge^t, id^ 
lienfe, especially in such words as ©etitblie/ ^dglie, &c. 
Thus kg often > >&^ > >& (§ 156, 3 a) in Sliidgrat. 

Note 3. In Middle and South Germany consonants are 
not generally voiced at all, but sometimes p-b, &c., are dis- 
tinguished as strong and weak. Such weak, voiceless 
consonants (the stops are called "fttmmlofe SWebien" or 
"fc^roac^e ^enue^") are generally breathed, with, however, 
less original breath-impulse than the ordinary breathed 
consonants (§ 100). The English-speaking learner will, of 
course, follow the usage of North Germany and the stage, 
as his native practice would lead him to do. 



PLACES WHERE CONSONANTS ARE MADE 

151. Consonants are made (i) in the mouth-passage, 
(2) through the nose, (3) in the throat. 

152. Oral Consonants are made {a) by the lips, Lip 
Consonants, or Labials : Bilabials if made with both 
hps, Dentilabials if made with lower lip and upper teeth ; 
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(Jf) by the hard palate and the front of the tongue, Front 
Consonants, including ; Point Consonants^ or Dentals, and 
Top Consonants, or Palatals ; (c) by the soft palate and the 
back of the tongue, Back Consonants, also called Velars 
or Gutturals. Of each of these there are open as well as 
shut consonants. See § 157. 

■53- i) Nasal Consonants ar^ sounded through the 
nose ; but the quality of the Open Nasals is determined 
by the shape of the resonance chamber and this by the 
place where the mouth-passage is closed, thus : (a) m, by 
the lips, (b) n, by the point of the tongue, {c) t/, by the top 
of the tongue, (d) 7, by the back of the tongue. See § 157. 

2) There is also a shut nasal, or Nasal Stop. In sound- 
ing any shut consonant, the passage to the nose is closed 
by the soft palate pressing against the back of the pharynx, 
and that through the mouth by the lips meeting or the 
tongue pressing against some part of the palate. The 
shut consonant may be exploded by releasing the mouth 
closure and is then called an oral stop, or by releasing the 
soft palate from the back of the pharynx and is then called 
a nasal stop. Compare white with whiten or Whitney, 
The nasal explosion may be written /, but it is generally 
unnecessary to express it. In English such a nasal explo- 
sion occurs generally only when an n (or •«, § 187, 2N5) 
follows a /, but in German it is generally used when any 
nasal follows a stop, thus in Sappcn lapj-m, abmad^en/ 
^auptmann, bcnfen, as well as in l^attcn. See § %^. 

154. Glottal Consonants. 

i) The Qlottal Fricative^ (§ 200) is produced by the 
friction of the breath against the vocal chords as they grad- 
ually stiffen preparatory to the production of voice for a 
vowel, or correspondingly relax. 

Remark. Properly speaking, ^ is a glide (§ 80) and not 
a consonant ; for, as Sievers points out, it has not been 
proved that in its production any one posvtiotvS&V^^- 
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2) The Qlottal Stop is produced by stopping the breath 
in the throat and exploding it there, as one often does in 
making an unusual effort, as in pushing. It is generally 
employed by N & M Germans before initial stressed vowels : 
'ii), 'au6), 'aHe, SBanb'u^r, 'ab'dnbcrn, (not in enclitics : 
ba' eg, \)at^ tx, mu^' i(l^, &c., nor in cases like aUcin, ^inab, 
t)oran, Dbad^t, felbanbcr, &c., see § 89 Ni), and some- 
times after stressed monosyllables ending in a short vowel 
(the impatient ba' and na' and the doubting ja'), similarly 
before n in cross 'na ! and *ncin ; but they never write it, 
and are generally unaware of its existence. In books on 
phonetics it is sometimes expressed by ' as above. 

Remark. Many Americans and (according to Lloyd) many 
Englishmen use the glottal stop before the stressed initial 
vowel of an emphatic word. Children in learning to talk are 
apt to substitute it for oral stops, especially for final ^, /, &c. 

QUANTITY AND DOUBLE CONSONANTS 

155. While the quantity of consonants varies somewhat, 
the m of Hamm being longer than that of hammer (§ 93, 2 end), 
still a German consonant that follows a vowel or is final 
may be counted short when compared with an English 
consonant in the same position, § 166^. English-speaking 
persons need to be particularly careful not to hold final 
and medial sonorous consonants as long as they do in 
English ; Hamm, §anb, §ilfe, \)axi, aHe. 

Remark. A long s may sometimes be heard for sts in 
©ccnc &c. (§ 179 Ri) or for fef in licfcft &c. (§ 187, 2N4). 

156. i) In most cases where a consonant is now written 
double in German or English, it was at one time held and 
a new breath-impulse began in the middle of it, § 86 R. 
This is, however, no longer true in either language, and the 
fact that two consonants are written may be regarded merely 
as a sign of the shortness of the preceding vowel (§ 46). 
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2) Where the two consonants belong to different elements 
of a compound word or to two adjoining words, they are 
both pronounced (not, however, as two separate consonants, 
§§ 83 end, 86 R) : fort'trci'bcn, aBart'lurm', ^Pad'fncd^f , 
©c^roan'neff, aBa^I'Iiflc, tarn mil, Sicb tont, fd^licf fcft, 
trinf(t) fcin^, &c. 

3) But the long consonant is frequently shortened : 
(a) In compounds that are very familiar, at least by those 
who use them most frequently : 35c(t)tucl^, §an(b)tu(i^, 
3Ki(t)tag, 35rc(n)ncnel, 5a^(l)lo8, ba(8)felbc be(S)fcIbcn, 
9So(r)rat, &c. (d) When there are neighboring consonants : 
§erbf(t)ta8, gcud^(t)turm, ^apf(t)tum, acl^(t)3C^n, ^af(t) bu, &c. 
(c) When one syllable is weakly stressed : ®ru(m)mct, 
be(n)noc^, t)ic(l)lci(i^t, aSie(OUcbc^cn, 3Bo(l)lu[t, Untc(r)ric^t, 
5e(r)rcifeen, 3Ser8ife'mei(n)ni(i^t', &c. But (//) if another 
(ridiculous) meaning would be suggested, pains are usually 
taken to keep the consonant long : (Sd^uDe^ret/ ©innel^mcr, &c. 
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PRONUNCIATION 

A STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION 

158. i) The circumstances under which the German 
** Literary Language " (©d^riflfprad^c) was formed and spread 
tended to make it, as its name implies, a standard written 
rather than spoken language. The inhabitants of the vari- 
ous kingdoms and provinces learned to read a common 
language, but each pronounced it according to his local 
habit. There was no one great and lasting influence for 
Germany such as England had in London. Since the 
establishment of political union in a large part of the 
German territory, it has been urged that a uniform pronun- 
ciation of the standard language ("einc bialeltfrcic 2lu8= 
fprad^c") should be striven after. 

2) But the thing is unnatural and is hampered by serious 
difficulties. Not many care to make themselves conspicu- 
ous by a pronunciation that differs from that of those about 
them, especially if it be known to be artificial ; some that 
favor a uniform pronunciation are unwilling to give up 
certain local peculiarities, believing them to have more 



Bahder : Grundlagen des nhd. Lautsysiems, 1890. Behaghel : Ge- 
Schick te der dcittschen Sprache^ in Paul's Grundriss I., 1890. Brandt : 
German Grammar y 4th ed., 1888. Grandgent : German and English 
Sounds y 1892. Krumbach : Deutsche Sprech-, Lese- und Sprachiibungeny 
1893. Sweet: Primer 0/ Phonetics, i^go. Trautmann : Die Sprachlaute, 
1884-6. Victor : Phonetiky 3d ed., 1893-4 ; German Pronunciationy 
2d ed., 1S90; Die Aussprache des Schriftdeutscheny 1890; Wie ist die 
Aussprache des Deutschen zu lehren? 1893; Phomtische Studicn, 
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claim to general adoption than those of other dialects ; 
and those who are willing to abandon all, seldom succeed 
in freeing themselves of more than the most marked pecul- 
iarities of their natural speech. Even that any considerable 
part of the population of Middle and South Germany will ever 
artificially acquire voiced b b g &c. is an idle fancy. More- 
over, it is but natural that each province favor the employ- 
ment of native teachers, and thus the local tendency is not 
distinctly opposed ; and even when a different pronunciation 
is learned at school, this seldom persists out of school hours 
or when school days are over. The result is that few 
Germans who grow up in their native towns and follow in 
the footsteps of their fathers ever because of teaching speak 
materially differently from them ; what the school has taken 
years to inculcate is reserved for state occasions and is 
generally soon forgotten. On the other hand, those that 
shift to other classes of society or come much in contact 
with people of another class, and those that move to dis- 
tant parts or travel about, are apt to modify their natural 
speech and to cultivate a more general or select pronuncia- 
tion ; the facility with which the process of change goes on 
in each individual depends upon certain mental qualities. 

3) Between the members of the higher classes of society 
of the various towns and districts there is more intercourse, 
direct and indirect, and hence there is greater uniformity of 
speech among them. This is, of course, aided by more con- 
stant teaching : but stronger than that of all oral teaching 
is the influence of the written language. In changing pro- 
nunciation this, nevertheless, usually operates only when 
decidedly different from the local usage ; elsewhere only in 
the case of words that are more frequently seen than heard.* 

* Similarly one generally pronounces the name of a distant place 
according to its spelling (not suspecting that this may be antiquated or 
dialectic) or stresses it as demanded by the metre of a familiar classic : 
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The uniformity that is thus built up by the more general 
spread of education, is, however, undermined by the very 
same influence. The maintenance of a standard is the 
easier the smaller the country or the circle to which it is 
limited : if, for ex., one is willing to disregard the vast 
English-speaking surface of the globe and cares only for 
London, he may find a standard that suits him, — that is, 
after he has shut out the larger part of the population of the 
place ; so, too, when the body of speakers worthy of con- 
sideration consisted only of the court circle and its immediate 
connections, a fair uniformity of select speech could be 
maintained. But now that universal education has enlarged 
the circle, and ever-growing democratic tendencies bring it 
about that those who to-day are the children of humble and 
obscure people will to-morrow be teachers, professors, and 
preachers to the best in the land, tolerance of diversity of 
usage is inevitable. 

159. We cannot but recognize that there is more than one 
good usage on various points ; in another generation it may 
be that these two or three usages will stand about as they 
do to-day, or that one has gained materially over the others ; 
while, on the other hand, what we to-day designate as 
provincial, as vulgar, or as pedantic, may have gained equal 
recognition with what is now good usage, and may in 
still another generation come out ahead. There is no 
standard, or we may say there are an infinite number of 
standards, harmonizing in most things but varying in not 
a few. Wherever they harmonize they work for uniformity, 
and vice-versa. What real standard there is is rather a 
negative one, in that, while some diversities of usage are 



most people not living near the places say SBieSbaben (for 7'ts-) and 
2)u'isburg (for i/us-), and stress ©ttalfunb' (for ©trarfunb) as they 
remember it in Schiller. 
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tolerated, many are shut out as vulgar or provincial. 
That there is one positive standard which is observed by 
a considerable body of educated persons, which it is 
one's duty to aim at, and that stands a chance of being 
some day generally attained, is a delusion that is innocent 
enough so long as it does not divert the mental energy from 
more useful pursuits and lead to the entertainment of a 
bigoted opinion as to the speech of others. 

STAGE PRONUNCIATION 

i6o. Those who make a profession of speaking, cultivate, 
with more or less care, an artificial speech, — actors most 
successfully, teachers, preachers, and politicians much less 
so. There are several good reasons why persons training 
themselves to speak in large halls and before mixed audi- 
ences, should cultivate an artificially distinct and uniform 
articulation ; but to introduce such a style of speaking into 
the drawing-room or the walks of daily life, would be no 
more appropriate than to present there the full orchestra 
and the wardrobe of the stage. The stage usage [SU^nen= 
bcutfd^] is the outgrowth of certain schemes of pronunciation 
constructed for the use of actors by men who had little 
knowledge of phonetics or the history of the language. 
This usage is based, consciously or unconsciously, upon the 
following principles : — 

(i) That pronunciation is adopted which is in 
most general use (so final ng = 7, § 209 & N3 ; 
initial % fp =//, fp, § 225 & Ni ; %a%, Sug, §of, 
gram, &c., have long vowels, § 138 & N i : though 
contrary usage persists in parts of the North) ; 
(2) Where usage is pretty evenly divided, analogy 
or older usage is allowed to prevail (for ex., g, like 6 
and b, is sounded as a stop, — voiced when initial 
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or medial ; voiceless, = k^ when final — § 194, \b : 
a concession to the South and parts of the Mid- 
land ; similarly t is trilled with the tip of the 
tongue, § 221, I, though a uvular r is now common 
in almost all parts) ; (3) Orthographic distinctions 
that are observed in the speech of a large (even if 
not in that of the largest) part of the country, are 
maintained (for example, b, b, f, &c., when not 
final are distinguished from t,p, ^§i5o&N3; 
and 0, ii, du are distinguished from c, i, ai, § 136, 2: 
both concessions to the North) ; (4) Historical 
distinctions in pronunciation that are no longer 
made in spelling, are ignored (so c in Icben is gen- 
erally sounded as in (Sec, though still distinguished 
in many parts, § 185 N2). 
Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that all actors speak 
alike, or that the pronunciation of a good actor never betrays 
where he came from. 

161. With this stage pronunciation as a basis, various 
orthoepists and phoneticians have prepared more or less 
practical treatises intended for teachers and others inter- 
ested in the spread of a national pronunciation ; among 
them those of Victor are superior, p. 107 ft. 

THE BEST QERilAN 

162. Where the best German is spoken, is a question 
debated more by foreigners and exiled Germans than by the 
natives at home. In German communities one may discover 
various opinions, from the overweening confidence of many 
Hanoverians that they alone speak pure German, to the 
weak concession of some Saxons that any dialect is better 
than their own. The fact is that every province has its 
provincialisms, and that these generally prevent the pro- 
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nunciation of that district from being regarded as normal 
by the natives of other parts. 

■63. In the North, where the native dialect differs most 
strikingly from the literary language, the latter, being practi- 
cally a foreign tongue, has required and received most care- 
ful study in the schools ; as a result, one can hear at the 
North a German that is more bookish, orthographic, and 
"correct," than that commonly spoken elsewhere. The 
prominence of the North in literary and political matters 
for the past one hundred years, has tended to establish the 
good repute of North German. That the speech of Hanover 
should have gained in England the reputation of being the 
best German, is not strange ; that this reputation later had 
a vogue on the continent, is not so easily explained. It is 
now generally recognized that Hanoverian German is in 
many respects provincial. The speech of the upper classes 
in Berlin has much higher claim to being "the best German," 
for it agrees in most points with what is the more usual 
throughout the country ; and if Berlin remains the capital 
of the Empire, it must ultimately have an importance and 
influence similar to that long exerted by the speech of 
London and Paris. As regards intonation and some points 
of articulation (cf. § 150 Naend ; § 239, 2^; 185, 2 end, 201, 2, 
210, 233 Ni), the German of the North (and of the stage) 
stands nearer to English than other German does. English- 
speaking people generally succeed best in learning German 
in North or Middle Germany. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 

164. From what has been said above as to the changes 
that speech undergoes and the varying propensities in 
different communities (§§ 104 &c.), it may be inferred that 
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the speech of one people differs from that of another not 
only in details but particularly in certain general tendencies. 
One community is inclined to use certain organs of speech 
in a more animated way than another does, and lets them 
fall into a different position when at rest, and one community 
may be less exact in observing the time of the various 
elements of a sound, § 119. 

Basis of Articulation 

165. To Germans English sounds dull and muffled, and 
they are wont to say that we do not open our mouths wide 
enough in speaking. We do, in fact, manage our lips and 
tongue differently. 

i) In sounding the rounded vowels (§ 136) many of us 
do not protrude the lips as the Germans do, and in sound- 
ing unrounded vowels most of us do not open the lips in a 
narrow slit almost to the very corners of the mouth as is 
done by many Germans : that is, in both cases we leave the 
lips comparatively inactive. This makes all our vowels less 
clear and less distinct from one another than the corre- 
sponding German vowels are ; which is particularly notice- 
able in the case of the front vowels. 

2) (rtr) In English the tongue, when in action, is not made 
as tense as in German, nor is it drawn as far back in sound- 
ing the back vowels nor pressed as far forward in sounding 
the front vowels. When at rest, it is left flat and allowed 
to lie low, being more or less hollowed in front, and seldom 
extended to the teeth, (fi) This sluggish condition of the 
tongue favors wide, low, and mixed vowels : German has no 
such low vowels as those in /iaf, /aw, &c. are, and but one 
mixed vowel (§ 181, i) and that unstressed, while English 
has also those in r///, ////r/, and, in the pronunciation of 
many, /lo/ and /ar/. (c) In making German shut conso- 
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nants, not only are the parts that meet more tense, but not 
as much surface touches ; this makes the German sounds 
not so muffled as the English are apt to be.- (</) The fact 
that the tongue touches the teeth in sounding German 
t, b, I, n, &c., also tends to give these a clearer, more /-like 
sound. 

Quantity 

i66. d) English long vowels tend to become, or, more 
correctly, have generally become, diphthongs ; whereas the 
corresponding German vowels show no such tendency. 
This is most noticeable in the case of ^ (§ 185 N i), o 

(§ 210 Ni), i (§ 201), il (§ 233 N4). 

Remark. Where such changes have been made in Ger- 
man, they are recognized in the spelling : ipauS § 173, 3, 
mein § 188 R3. 

b) German final vowels (except =e, §§ 186-7 & N3) are 
long: 2lnna &c. § 144 N 4. 

c) Unstressed vowels (except ^e, §§ 186-7 & N3) in adopted 
words and in native prefixes and suffixes, do not become 
obscure as in English ; they retain their true sound though 
quickly uttered : iianal', b'teft', ^rofef'for, Sir'fttS, Ao'nigtn, 
§113 end. Cf. also § 144 N 2. For native unstressed words 
and syllables, see §§ 144, 142. 

Remark. But the weakening of =or to pr or -r is very 
common. 

d) In English, long vowels are slightly shortened before 
voiceless consonants ; so the vowel appears cut short in 
rate, rope, &c., compared with raid, robe, &c. No such short- 
ening takes place in German ; cf. gefd^ie^t with sheet, 

e) The consonant after a short vowel is more or less 
lengthened in English ; whereas in German it is not and 
the learner must take pains to clip it short, as it were ; 
ftamm, SJlann, lang, §anb, ^alt, &c. ; § 155. 
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Assimilation 

167. a) The assimilation of nasals to preceding conso- 
nants is more common in North and Middle German (for 
South German see § 208 N2a) than in English. Thus ^aben 
may be sounded hdb'ti^ but is more commonly hdb'tn (or 
ham); fagen > zayv/ >z5y 7/ (or zfli?) ; fingen > z/j/'w > z/V^ ; 
and locally ^cifeem > hais-n, faurcm > zawm, langem > larf-rf : 
while English *open', * sicken', &c., less often become qp'my 
sik'jf. 

b) The partial assimilation of a vowel to a following r has 
gone to great lengths in English : so her^ sir^fur, &c., have 
all lost their distinctive vowel quality. But such assimila- 
tion is only dialectic in German, and the learner must strive 
to maintain the quality of the vowel, cf. §§ 185 N4, 201 R*, 
233 N3. 

Final Unvoicing^ 

168. Unvoicing of final consonants is regular in German, 
cf. § 1 08, 2. 

German Sounds Wantin^^ in Ens^Iisli 

169. The following German sounds are the chief ones 
that do not occur in standard English, unless in isolated 
situations : 5, § 170, 2 ; 8, § 210 N3 : b, § 216 ; ii, § 237 ; 
9, § 187, I ; /?, x» § 180 ; y, § 198, 1 ; MG ro, § 239, la; 

'§154, «. 

Note I . There are some sounds that are not, or but little, 
different from English sounds, but occur in positions un- 
familiar to English usage. Thus ts (spelled 5, § 242, or c, 
§ 179, i<x), gn, fn do not occur initially in English but do in 
German : 5U, (Sirfu^, ©nobe, ^nobe, &c. ; /is not found in 
English initially before consonants, but is in German, so 
f^mal, @tetn, &c. ; similarly the combination pf ($funb, 
@trftmpfe, &c.) can in English come about only by composi- 
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tion (for ex., 'helpful'); a, ^*(§ 176, i) is a frequent German 
sound, while its nearest English correspondent occurs only 
before r ('their', 'hair', &c.). 

Note 2. Some German letters are apt to be wrongly inter- 
preted by the English-speaking learner. Thus German I and r 
are quite different from English /, r (§§ 206, 221). The ^ of ttg 
has regularly become silent in German, though often retained 
medially in English, cf. finger and Idnger with ' finger ' and 
'longer.' The // of I^atin words has in German become ts\ 
(§ 232), while in English it has become f, cf. 92ation with 
'nation.' German a^ 0, U must be carefully distinguished 
from English a, 6, u. 



THE VALUES OF THE LETTERS 
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170. a (*^0 ^^ ^^ mid-back-wide vowel (§ 134 &c., 145). 

i) When long it is like a in *art': SSatcr, SBagcn, §aarc, 
^a^nc, 2:ag, fa^, ©o'pl)a, 6l)a'oS, bBs'ar'tig (§ 142). 

2) When short it is pronounced just the same, only more 
quickly, about as in * artistic ' : §anbel, ad, Xaje, 2lnatom' , 
(§ 144). 

Note I. The "standard" German a has the quality of 
English a in ' art ' as spoken in most of southern England and 
our northern States. But in parts of North Germany it tends 
to become a mixed vowel, as in eastern New England, or even 
a front vowel resembling a in 'hat ', for ex., in Hanover. On 
the other hand, in most parts of Middle and South Germany 
and in some parts of North Germany, it has become some- 
what lower and has acquired more or less rounding (§ 1 1 2), 
as in our southern States. 

Note 2. The learner should be careful not to pronounce 
short Q long, as English-speaking people are apt to do (S92ann 
not 3Wann, §anb not §anb) ; nor like a in ' handle ' or a in 
*air see N i. 

Note 3. For ^arbatfc^c and others with Stfc^, and for the 
names %\^%, 0ra^, see § 137 N3 ; for brac^ (adj. and verb), 
©c^mac^, fprac^/ ©prac^c, ftoc^, brsfc^ (also a in the North) 
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see §§ 137 N 1, 126, 1, ®emac^ is rare, for nac^ see § 144 N la; 
for Sagb (oftener 3^9^*)/ ^Kafib (also a in the South), Sl^gbe^: 
burg (usually a), ^Spft, see § 139^ ; for atmen, dblig, 3lblcr, 
&c., see § 137 R2; Slbner, Slbra^am, SlttcuS, S'latton, &c. 
have a according to § 91,3, but SltlaS, ^atmoS and others 
with stop + nasal, have a, also ©afron but usually Sfn!a ; 
for Srt, ^ati, §art (as a name also written §arbt ; but the 
adj. ^art), ©c^Srtc (but ©c^ic^'fc^artc), ©tart, jSrt, ^ora, 
Quarj/ S35rfc^ (but barfc^), see § 140^, in the names ^xU, 
2lm^=/ ©tarnbcrg, and in ©c^arte, ©c^roartc, Wc^i, SBotjc, 
^arft, a is still often heard. In Hebrew words oa often := two 
vowels : ila'ttaatt, SBaal or ^J/, Sf^af or tzdkf &c. For 
©rammat'i! 'A\d), aWctap^'cr, eavf)'xv, M & SG bramaf ifc^, 
Slutofraf, &c., see § 138 N 2^, r; for Wabev, aWam'a, $ap'a 
(both also "-', § 313 R), ®ai% %\d)aro, ^ara\)\l,^^aVevlat, 
kan'apcc, ^an'ex>a^, ^aVeioi, Xab'at or %abaV, see 
§ 144 N 3 ^ ; for giaf'er, Plaque, &c., see § 138 N 2 c R 3 ; for 
ba * there now ! *, na ' well ?' or * quit ! ', the angry f)a !, the 
impatient ja, the contemptuous haf), pSl^, see § 137 N2 ; for 
ab, an and am, bag andba^, f)cib\ f)at, ja *you know', man, 
roaS, and the military salute SBet^ ba ?, see § 144, also a in 
parts of the South and the Midland in an, man, ba^, xoa^, 
f)ai; for 33a^/ $a6» the name §am, ^ap (also a), see § 138 N 3, 
but usually &a^, ©pa^ (and so fpa^cn) ; for 21^ see § 41, 3 N ; 
for NG mU &c. see § 138 N 1 ; for barfu^, n^vixd), 2ab'' 
fal, &c., see § i39tf, N ; for 5lac^bar, ^lad^'mittag' (both 
also 5), 2)ambocf, 3WarftaU, SBalfifc^, the name SBambcrg, &c., 
see § 139 a N 2, 3 ; for ^aftSnic, ©pantcn, &c., see § 139 N 2 ft ; 
for the S in paar &c., see § 144 N 1 ; for grajtos' but 
®ra'5tc, &c., see § 144 N 1 ^ ; for Sa^^'^un' bert &c. see § 142. 
Under secondary stress a is often shortened in adjectives in 
=fam(c) but not in words in =b5r, -liSin, =fal ; it is always short 
in names like SBcrtram, SBolfram, usually short in 33tfam, 
S3rduttgam (§ 47 N), ©ibam, 5lac^6ar, sometimes in 33alfam, 
Scic^nSm, SKonat, ^r!mg!ramg, not in ®rtcggr5m, fecimSt 
(but a in the South), f^etrSt, ^iev^iy § 142 N. See also the 
adopted words in § 314. 

Remark. Unstressed a is occasionally dropped, § 114. 

171. In Greek and Latin words ac is usually two vowels 
(the diphthongs ai and ae being printed d in German) : = d'e 
in 3leronaut', a'e in §ejacbron, de^ in §c|acber, 3Kid^'aeI, d^ in 
Saer'teS, 3^'macl ; in some Dutch names ac = d: Sacfen, 
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3Dlacftticl^t (now usually 9Raafttid^t), rarely Slaemcn and 
t)Iacmifcl^ (more usually 3Sldmen, t)Idmifcl^, with e). As a spell- 
ing for % ae maintained itself longest as a capital, § 22 & R. 
172. at (* 5 -/' ') is a diphthong = a + i or /, § 146 N, and 
has about the sound of English * I ', * eye ', but the first 
element is a purer a-sound in German than in English, and 
one or both elements are apt to be longer than in English : 
max, Saifer, bet main. Cf. § 174. 

Remarks, (i) This sound is usually represented by ei, 
§ 188. (2) In cfroatg and in some foreign words, ai = two 
vowels, though the most familiar may have the diphthong : 
nato', SKofatf, S^a'tn, ^a'm or Aatn. (3) In words from the 
French ai = a (d in ^alats' />a/e\ 5 in rdfonntc'rcn and Eng- 
lish 2)raina'gc, which is pronounced French), § 48, 5. For 
ail see § 206 N 2, for ain see § 207 N i. 

'73- au Qa'-uf) is a diphthong = ^ -f w or 0, § 146 N, 
and has the sound of ou in * house ' : ^au^, SRaum, laut, 
%van, laufen. 

Remarks, (i) German au begins with a nearly pure 
a-sound (which is apt to be long), a fact that must not be 
overlooked by those who do not pronounce English ou so. 
(2) In some Greek-Latin words, au = two vowels : SWcncs 
ia'u^, ^apcr'naum, 9it!ola'u^ or =auQ'. (3) In older German 
some of the words that now have au had ou, others «, 
and similar pronunciations are heard in the dialects to-day : 
/au/n or /o/-n for laufcn, Aiis for §au§. (4) In words from 
the French, au = ^ and, if accented, is long : ^^Quffee fose^y 

©aucc zds9, § 48, 4. So to^x in ^latcau &c. 

'74- a^ = Htj but is now used only in proper names : 
"^ax^txxK, 3Jlap(e)r. Some persons that have the name 3Jiaicr 
or ^Jla^er (really the same as 3Keier< Latin major dominus=i 
'steward') insist on having it pronounced malj-r^ to distin- 
guish it from 3Jleier or SRe^er which is often a Jewish name 
(Hebrew Afetr *Lightgiver'). 

175- ala = 5 in ©^atol < English. 
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176. ii (*^ ' or 'mutated d\ § 120, 3) is the mid-front-wide 
vowel, §§134 &c., 145. 

i) When long it = e in * very ' prolonged, a sound similar 
to ei in * their' : gaten, ®efdl)rtc, bla^en, ©S'er, S5|e, ttSgft, 
ba, toSre, ©efra^, gcfagt, &c. 

2) When short it = e in * very ' : ^rmel, §dnbc, Ralk, alter, 
gdc^er, anQftlid^, SBdfd^c, ©cfd^rod^. 

Remarks, (a) In some parts of Germany (for ex., Silesia) 
there is a tendency to pronounce long d like long e, that is, to 
make it the mid-front-/f/irr<;7£; vowel, §§ 135, iii. (S) Most 
speakers pronounce d before r wider, or more open, than 
elsewhere. For ae, see § 171. 

Note. Various words have long d because derived from 
long a : brSc^C; (ScfprSc^, fprSc^c, ftac^c, (rarely gemHc^Uc^), 
brafc^c, 1 170 N 3 ; awHbc^cn (a in partsof the South) <2»S9b, 
nHc^ft (d in parts of the South), namltc^ (also d m the 
North), Sldtfel (a in parts of the South), § i39aN, sdrtlic^, 
©cbdrbc, § 140^. Observe 9cmd6<aKa6^ ®efd^ but ga^ 
and see § 228 N. For thename ^ontggrS^, *dtjc^ *aha* (in 
derision), ilarbatfc^c, ^artStfc^c, &c., see §I37N3. ^^s 
bru^ &c. have a according to § 91,3. but Sltna and others 
with stop -f nasal have a. For d in ^fc^^lud &c. see 
§ 138 NzcRaend. 

177. iitt (* a^-tV ') is a diphthong = wide -^ u or 
(/ or jf, R2) § 146 N, as in *oir, *boy': §dute, ^dulcin, 
gduftel, Iduflic^, SKdufe, 3JlduSc^cn, &c. 

Remarks, (i) This diphthong is also spelled eit (see also 
§§ 32» 190) ; but neither spelling is anything like the pronun- 
ciation. (2) du differs from at in having the lips rounded 
during the formation of at least the first half of the diph- 
thong, a distinction that is, however, generally neglected in 
the Midland and the South. (3) Jiu = two vowels in some 
adopted words : ^ubird^um/ aWott^d'ud. 
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178. b C^<?0 is the bilabial stop, §§ 149, 152^. 

i) It is usually voiced (§ 150) = English b (but see 
§ 165, 2c): Sube, aSrot, l)aben, ©bbe, fi'blcr, Wbxx%, Rtio'blavid), 
D'brigfeit, Xeu'bner, Slu^bbift', ©a'bbat. But see § 150 N3. 

2) When final (§ 108, 2) or next a voiceless consonant 
(§119), it becomes voiceless, = p : ab, ab'gc'^cn, ^ttb' 
(§ 89 N3), ob, flb'Iic^, aib'Iaut, erb'fe, Sb'tc, Sab'fal, trub'felig, 
Icb'loS; 9cl)Sbt', §erbfl, Dbft. 

Remarks, (i) In many dialects medial b is an open con- 
sonant (§ 149, 2), that is, n ; in some parts bilabial, in some 
dentilabial, § 239 : amt, garo(c)rif, cf. § 30, 9 end. This m is 
occasionally voiceless, especially in the South-West. (2) A 5 
may be lost through assimilation, § 121 : ^benb/ ^aben, &c. 
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■79* C Q tse^) occurs only in the digraphs d^ df and in 
adopted words. 

Remark. Many words formerly written with c are now 
written with f, j^, or f, according to the sound, § 48, 7, n, la. 
(7 in French words = J, § 48, 12. 

i) Before front vowels in a few words from the — 

(a) Latin and early Romance, also now in most words 

from the French (see b below), c = ts : 6enl, Gcntncr, 

Siflcme; Sentimeter, (Sigarre, &c. 

Remarks, (i) fc before front vowels = j/j, but sometimes 
becomes jj, that is, long s (§ 155 R), § 121 end : 2)igciplin, 
©ccncric, or ts: ©ccnc, ©ccptcr or 3^Ptcr, § 48, n. (2) cc 
before front vowels = kts (with half k and half /, § 83) : 
Accent/ Occibent; but the / often completely assimilates to 
the k. (3) %c before front vowels = /^j/j but is often con- 
tracted to ks : (Sjce^, ©sceUcnj, ejcentrif c^. 
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(fi) French, c = J" now mostly only before -? : balance/ 
(Stance, 6apn'ce, &c., § 48, « ; for most French words now 
follow the analogy of those in (a) above, though s may still 
be heard in Gigartc, Cf peter (§ 242 ft), &c. The occasional 
pronunciation of c as j" instead of fs in Glcftricitdt, Slaftici- 
tdt, &c. is due to dissimilation, § 124. 

(c) Italian, c =/: GeDo, Gcllift, &c.; but some speakers 
use the Italian // (especially for cc : Gapriccio), while Sicerone 
usually follows the analogy of Latin words (see above) and 
is pronounced ts\ts?rS n», 

2) Before k in Polish names, c = /J : ©loroadi, Sipnicti, &c. 

3) Elsewhere, c = X*, § 48, 7 : Gouoerl, Caprice, 3lcccnt, 
2lccorb. For cc^, see § 181, 2/1. 
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(i) NATIVE WORDS 

180. 1^ {^ tsQ'/ia' \ § 144 Nai^end; less commonly */?<F\ cf. 
also § 181 Rend) is a voiceless fricative, §§ 149, 150. 

Remark. The sound of (^ is not just the same after any 
two vowels, but it will suffice to distinguish a front and a 
back c^, § 83. Cf. also § i8o, 2 N 3. 

(/?) i) After front vowels and consonants, c^ is front, or 
palatal, § 152, that is, like y in *yet* but voiceless, § 150 : 
id^, Gd^o, SJdd^c, 33iicl^er, mod^tc*, Icid^t, cud^ otfi^ ©cbrdud^e; 
folc^c, mand^c, c\:c. So also always in the suffix =d^cn, that 



* A pupil should not be asked to pronounce nidjt, or other combina- 
tions of c^, until he can pronounce c^ with a vowel only, as in ic^ ; when 
he can pronounce ic^ well, he may learn nic^t by pronouncing nic^ and 
pausing before he adds the t. In time he will not need to pause ; but 
if a beginner think of the t while he is pronouncing the c^, he is sure to 
spoil it all. 
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is, even after back vowels : ^ii^nd^cn, ^aud^en, SRatna'd^en; 
not, of course, in words like rauc^en, 2lacl^en, &c., in which ?cti, 
not 'd^en, is the ending (but cf. ©racc^cn in the Word-list). 

Note. The sound may best be learned by whispering * key * 
and dwelling on the sound that follows the k. Some speak- 
ers begin * human ', *huge', &c. with fi instead of hj. 

Remarks, (i) In certain parts of Middle ' Germany, 
palatal c^ approaches in sound to f, particularly after 
( or n : ic^; ^t(c^; manege, and this provincialism may 
even be heard on some stages. See 2N2 below. For 
ic^ ix, ©c^O Vx^, see 2 N 3 R. (2) In 6^etnm| a Saxon 
town and G^ur a Swiss town, c^ = >&. For ni*t see 
§23iN2. 

(x) 2) After back vowels, d^ is back, or velar, § 152c 
(the sound heard from Scotchmen in * loch * &c.) : lad^en, 
£od^/ Suc^^ auc^. 

Note I. The sound may best be learned by whispering 
'koo*, 'ko', or *kah', and dwelling on the sound that follows 
the>&. 

Note 2. The learner must be very careful not to use a 
/^-sound or an y^sound for x or fl. The habit once formed is 
seldom overcome, and is equivalent to a German's saying 
* tissles and toms ', or * sissies and sorns ' for * thistles and 
thorns *. Some students are apt to learn one of the c^-sounds 
and then use this for both ; for ex., sounding QUd^ aufl for 
rt«X» or mand^C marjx^ for manH?. Some beginners, having 
conquered 6) in ntd^t &c., substitute it for k in ntdtt, JUtUdt, &c. 
Cf . § 1 29 end. 

Note 3. After U, a x partakes of the rounding of the u, 
§§ I36> 119 (the same compound sound that served as the 
transition between the gh of Middle English and the f of 
Modern English in * cough ' &c.). The sound may be heard 
from Scotchmen for ivh. Cf. also § 180 R. 

Remark. In Switzerland and adjoining parts of Ger- 
many, X is still used after front vowels and consonants, 
for ex., ic^ ix or />x for ^^ > 1^ NE Germany % is used 
after front vowels if a back vowel follows : 6(1^0 */x^ 
for 'iHd. 
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(2) ADOPTED WORDS 

181. i) Initially in words from the ancient languages 
and in Old-German names that have come through Greek 
and Latin sources : — 

(a) Before front vowels, d^ = /? : G^cmic, S^crub, 6^eruS= 
fer, &c., so also g^ina, G^inin'. 

{U) Before consonants and back vowels, c^ =>^ : 6l)araftcr, 
Cholera, 6l)rift, 6^or, E^arta, 6^Iobn)ig, &c. 

Remark. But in these foreign words there is naturally 
much wavering in usage, in part due to the infrequency of 
some of the words, in part to attempts at teaching foreign or 
ancient pronunciation in the schools. At the South k is very 
often used in {a) as well as in {b)\ and such words as (E^alftS^ 
(Sl^aron, &c., are often sounded xdWon, fix^ron^ or fid^ron, 
and even f may be heard, as though the words were French, 
thus in (S^ar^b^t^. In some parts, for example, in Posen, an 
f made with the tip of the tongue against the lower teeth is 
used for initial d^ before front vowels, and is also heard in the 
name * c^e * for c^, § i8o. 

2) Medially and finally in Greek words : — 

(ii) After a back vowel, d^ = x • Slc^iDeS, 3Jlad^ination ; so 
generally cd^ in Sacc^uS, ©racc^uS (cf. Word-list), &c. 

(J)) Elsewhere, d^ = /Z: ^f^d^c, Crd^cftet, 2lrd^e, 9KeIanc^= 
t^on, &:c., and so 9Jlid^'aeI. But before back vowels usage 
varies, thus c^ frequently = ^ in 2)cc^ant, melanc^oUfc^, §9P0= 
d^onbric, &c. ; also often in 3lnac^roniSmuS. Cf. R above. 

3) In words from the French, c^ =/, § 48, 13 : 6^auj|ee, 
6I)ef, aittac^c. 

4) So sometimes in English words : 6^ed, 6^cfter!afe, 
and * punch' is even spelled ^!|}unfc^ ; but English c^ is usually 
taught as tf, even in words where we have /(cf. p. 108 ft): 
6^icago, 3Kic^igan, &c. 

182.. i^f or 1^9 Q ts^'/ia-es^ \ § 343) is now generally pro- 
nounced ks*, § 124: Cc^fe *ox', SBac^S *wax', fcd^s *six', 



* The corresponding English word generally has x ; see also ^ '5^<v 
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road^fcn 'wax', or *grow'; but d^ usually remains a fricative 
in those words that have a related form without f or S 
(§ 126, 2) : Sud^^S, xoa6)'\am, 5Kacl^'ftcl^t, nad^^ft, &c. 

Remark. The older pronunciation of 6)^ 2is x^ ^ stiU 
heard in Switzerland. There is a (NW) dialectic zi^ds due to 
the influence of zefitsifi &c. (§ 1 26, 2) ; on the other hand, in 
the South the analogy of nac^ is not strong enough to keep 
ndc^ft from becoming n^kst. The pronunciation niks for 
nic^(t)^ is vulgar, as is also niji <C niflst < ntc^tS by metathe- 
sis, § 125 end. 

183. if (* tse-kd") = >6, § 46 N3 : edc, gadfcl, SRutf. So too 
d\) in the name 95ed^. 
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184. b (*^<?*) is the point stop, §§ 149, 152^. 

i) It is usually voiced (§ 150) = English d (but see 
§ 165, 2<:,^) : Sinber, bu, Drad^e, ebel, Xrobbcl, 2Bibbcr, 
a=bbic'ren, ©'bba, ©a'bbucS'cr ; so also in c'bler for c'bclcr, 
an'brer, a'blig, S'bler, S^'blcr, ^rie'brid^, &c., § 137 R2. 

2) When final (§ 108, 2) or next a voiceless consonant 
(§119), it becomes voiceless, = t : Sinb, finb'Iid^, %tit> 
* death' just like tot *dead', enb'lic^, toib'men, t)onenbg, 
blinb'IingS, ©flb'enbe, ^eb'rotQ, Sub'toig. So bt = / : gefanbt, 
©tabt. 

Remark. In some words from the French, b is sUent : 
%QX(ti^ forj{s). Also in fin(b) bie and often in un(b) before a 
consonant, as in English 'an(d)^ § 114. 
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'85. c (*^')» when stressed, is the mid-front vowel, 
§§ 134 &c., 145. 

i) When long it is (the mid-front-narrow vowel, § 135) 
like e in *they': Icbig, ©ee, Se^m, Saff'cc, $alcf, ab?^ 
SSantm, § 221 Ni. 
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2) When short, it is just like short a (§ 176, a, that is, the 
mid-front-wide vowel) : bc^cnbc, ©Item, §cft, §eu ; but it is 
often more or less narrow in South Germany. 

Note I . English * they ', * pay ', * pate ', &c. are often pro- 
nounced with a diphthong (most distinctly so in southern 
England, some parts of Massachusetts, about Philadelphia, &c.) 
which begins with an ^-sound but ends with i, or begins with 
a and ends with e : the German e is a pure vowel, ending as 
it begins, § i66a. The German c is usually somewhat higher 
(§ 134, 2) than the corresponding English sound. 

Note 2. In older German there were two c*s, one of which 
we should now expect to be pronounced c (narrow), but the 
other *d (wide : so, ge^bett/ %tht\f, er), and this distinction 
is still kept up pretty well in parts of Germany ; but, in 
general, great confusion has arisen, and the best thing a for- 
eigner can do is to follow the usual practice of the stage and 
pronounce all c's as e (allowing only more of an d — or wide — 
sound before r, as in ex, ^fcrb, &c. ; cf. English * air *, 
* there', &c., as contrasted with *they', &c.), as, in fact, many 
Germans do. Nevertheless, this wide sound of e will be 
represented by e in the Word-list. 

Note 3. The corresponding distinction between narrow and 
wide short c is much less common. But a narrow, or close, c 
is heard in foreign words, § 144 N 2 3 : so the first c in ^^ca'ter, 
e'leftrtcitdf, &c.; so also in c^ 'ts^-hd'\ \^ '?/-tse-hd'\ 
Moreover, c is usually wider before r than elsewhere. See 
also § III. 

Note 4. Be careful not to pronounce e before r as in Eng- 
lish *her*, thus §crr has ^c= as in *help', and S3cdtn'' is not 
pronounced in German * Biirlin * nor * Biirlin'' '. 

Note 5. In adopted words cc = ^ in %tmtt', 3bcc', ^ra? 
UtV, ^ancer, also in ^af fee ; i or yp m ^amcc, ^anaccc ; 
e/' in ibccir, recir; e/' or /in 33ccl3cbub; /" in 93ccffteaf, ©pleen, 
2)anf cc, &c. e = ^ occurs in foreign words (Sarre) and e is 
sometimes written in German names lest the e be slighted or 
dropped (.^dn^fc^e, Scxffe). 

Note 6. In the following originally Slavic names the c is 
long : 2)rcgbcn, (Sft^c, ©ftldnber, ^^gni^, Slcgni^, ©tcgnt^, 
Xcpli^, %xthx[% for some cf . § 1393 (all often have e away 
from the places) ; also in ©c^TOcbt, ©c^n)?^, &c. For ^cbs= 
rocib, ^xlH, nSbft, bcrSbt (all also c, esp. in the South), ftctg, 
(Sm^ (now generally short, both the town and the river), see 
§ 1390, for bcgggncn, cblcr, rcgnen, the town Dufblinbutq,, 
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see § 137 R 2, c is also long in TlldlenhuxQ; for 9>{e^tntm, 
^I'hxay &c,f see § 91, 3, so too ^et^^ has I in Hebrew names 
like 33ct^Ic^cm ; for Scfc^rocrbc, @rbc, §crb, ?ferb, loerben, 
©c^roert, SBcrt and rocrt, and the names Sftbett/ SBctbcit, 
^aifcr^s 5lonncnroert^, &c., see § 1403, in erg, crft, gcrfc, 
SScr^, less commonly ©d^roert, e is still often heard; (Sr5= 
bifc^of &c. have c. For (Ec^, 2)c^, &c, S^cf, ©em * Shem ', 
see §138 N3; for Sillct, §OUquct, §otel, _3lcUcf, see 
§ 138 Nzc; for ©tep^an but ©p^cu, and often ©pi^cfuS, see 
§§ 137 N I, 138 N2<:; for bet, bcg, bem, ben, c§, gen, tocg, 
see § 144 N I ; for breijei^n, ^erab, &c., see § 142 ^ end ; for 
§erbcrgc, ^erjog and names like Hermann, §crforb, &c., but 
§ecr, jenfeit but jcner, Scnsia but 'S^na, ctroaS, &c., dieb^ 
^uf)n, &c., and for the names : Slfa^^ ©eb^arb, ©er^atb ^trub, 
^ebroig, ©d^lc^roig, &c., see § i39aN ; for rocg see § 138ft. 
The e is usually short under secondary stress in ©Ufabet^, 
and in Greek-Latin final =cm sC^. 

186. Unstressed e is always short, and * 

i) in the prefixes be= gc^ (less often in foreign bc=, ge^ jpy 
rc^ § 144 N 2^) ; 

2) in the endings ^e -d =cm -en ==cnb =ent =et -em =crt =cS 

=efl ^et ; 

3) in the proclitics ber, bcS, bem, ben, and in c§ ; 

4) medially in some German and French words ; — 

it is very quickly and obscurely (§ 113) pronounced, much 
as is final -a in English, as in * comma ' : 33cl)altct, SCgangm, 
gcnieren, Slcfrain (§91, 3), aSogcI, 3llbert, aDcS, in bet ^anV , 
Wi^til)at, Sofcroid^t, §ilbcbranb, ©ofc^cnen, SReincfc, 3lppartr= 
ment, S'amclott, ^romcnabc. 

187. This sound is represented by p when it is desired to 
distinguish it from e. It is not always the same sound : — 

i) Final sc and the e of c§ are the mid-mixed vowel 
(§§ 134, 145, 113). It is even more lightly dwelt upon than 
English final -a, being often uttered only with what is left of 



* In the speech of very many — possibly of most — people, the state- 
ment is true of a// unstressed e's in native words, for ex., in empfing, 

ennc^UtJ/ entroarf, SSerbanb, jcrtcilt, etc 
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the breath-impulse of the preceding stressed syllable, § 87. 
It is not well to insist on its similarity to the u in *hut' or to 
any other stressed vowel, for this will almost invariably lead 
the learner to put secondary stress upon it. 

Note I. (a) In some South-German dialects (just as in 
English) final e has become absolutely silent : ^Ob'; 92am ', 
^eut*, &c. § 113; and these forms are allowed in poetry. 
South Germans, in attempting to restore ^e, are apt to make 
it the short mid-front (either wide or narrow) vowel, § 1 29 1 ; 
a similar pronunciation may be heard in Silesia and else- 
where, (fi) In the North and the Midland, =c is generally 
dropped only in certain cases, as in f)ah* for ^Sbc; in other 
verbs, usually only before another vowel : 2)a§ moc^t' tc^ 
t^un; ^dtt' cr mtr'^ nur gefagt. (c) Final p occasionally 
becomes voiceless, § 108,2*. 

Note 2. The C of c§ is rarely heard except initially, and 
even there it may be dropped, §114. See also § 187, 2 N 2. 

Note 3. (a) In familiar Greek and Latin words, =c = ^ : 
§clc'ne, 'i^xe'nej often promis'cuc; but 2lt^e'nc, and usually 
gacfi'mile, § 144 N4. (i) In most words from the French, 
final =e = ^ though now silent in French : (^a^C, &f)ax]e, 
2Warquifc, Wine, dia^e, ©cn)icttc ; but =c is silent in ©erptcc 
and often in Dmclcttc. 

2) Between two consonants unstressed c represents only 
a vowel glide (§ 80) ; that is, no particular vowel position is 
held, but the organs of speech simply pass from the position 
for the preceding consonant to that for the following, while 
the vocal chords vibrate : bcfltaft, get^an, alteS, &c. 

Note I. (a) In some localities, e in be- ge- as well as in 
the foreign bc= rc= &c. (§ 144 N 2*) is / or even e. (d) Foreign 
=e^ is usually Jfs (but often ps in familiar words): fpobeS/ 
^d^iUeS; 3o()anneg. 

Note 2. In =cg (also the word c^ § 187, 1 N 2), bc-, gc-, &c., 
e is often voiceless, § 108, 2 3end. 

Note 3. In some South-German dialects, c is silent in 
some prefixes : g'fommett; g^brac^t, and such names as 
©frorer*; and in the participles the g too may disappear. 



* Compare the loss of e in bleiben for be-Ietben, glaubenfor ge-lauben, 
glcitj for ge^lei^, ®nabc for ©esnabc, grabe for gerobe, &c. 
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Note 4. In suffixes, this e is often quite silent provided 
the adjoining consonants can readily be pronounced next one 
another with practically no glide, and the rhythm of the 
sentence does not require the syllable : f)ah(e)t, 9ab(e)ft, 
often 5unb(e)§, 3'lab(e)g, and, in the South, alt(c)§ ; still it is 
usually retained, or restored (§ 126, 2), if the adjoining con- 
sonants are identical or would become so when next one 
another : §afleg, iiofeg, reitet, fc^abet (the short form fd^obt 
is common enough, especially in [@g] fd^abt nid^tS * It's no 
matter '). (a) Thus in the superlative of adjectives and ad- 
verbs the e is generally retained after an j-sound : fii^efte, 
frifc^efte, (but notice befte < ba% and gro^te rather than 
gro^efte) ; still ef is usually dropped after the unstressed 
suffix =ifd^ : ber ndrrifc^te &c. (d) But ef of the verbal end- 
ing =eft is frequently omitted after an j-sound : bu tctfcft or 

reift, bu faffeft or fa^t, bu fi^eft or ft^t, bu roafc^cft, toafci^ft, 

or TDdfd^t. See also § 155 R. 

Note 5. Before I, nt, It, r, the glide becomes insignificant 
or entirely disappears, while the sonorous consonant becomes 
syllabic and may be written 7, -m, •;/, -r. Thus, as English 
* temple ' is temp-l^ * ryhthm ' ri^-nty and * highten * ha^t-n with 
no vocalic break between / and n (§ 83), so begonneil is pro- 
nounced hgon-n oftener than hgon^n^ ^et^en haj;S-n^ 9iid^el:= 
c^en biiri-in-n, bertttenen bprit{;)frnj and ^ogel fog'lj and so 
written in Bavarian and Austrian names : $0g(/ ^a^bn^ 
©eibl, &c. Similarly b*r, b*nt, and b*n Wl(XXm\ Often 
assimilation takes place, §§ 119, 121. 

Remark. In ©'lcn(tter), ®^Irnb, fau'lfnjcn, &c., the c 
has a slight stress and is e not p; amen is d'mifn or 
d'm-n in speech, d'tnht or a' men in singing. 

eau, § 173 R4. 

188. et {'e'-V') is a diphthong, the same as tti, which 
see ; cf. also § 33. So einS, ^ei'er, ^ei^cit, mein. 

Remark i. ei is now distinguished in pronunciation from 
ai only dialectically. There is no diphthong in geirrt <^ it- 
ren, &c., nor in 2ltf)eiff , 2)eig'ntu§, &c. For French cil see 
§ 206 N 2, ein, em, en, § 207 N. The name of the town 
Slein^ is pronounced German ra^ns or, in imitation of the 
French, r?rjSi § 207 R. 

Remark 2. The unstressed article eitt (§ 113 end) may be- 
come pn or 'ft and, before a consonant, 9\ and eine may 
become (')*«^ or n?. 
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Remark 3. In older German some of the words that now 
have ci (=at § 147) had « (nearly as in * eight'), others had 
tj and similar pronunciations are heard in the dialects to-day, 
for ex., ^his or ens for ein§ (^ ^*"^)f g^tnett for gemein ; 

»//>/, dri for mcin, brei. 

189. co = <F'o in 2:^eobor &c. 

190. cu (* <F -7/' ') is a diphthong, the same as du, which 
see ; cf. also § 32. So ^eute, %z\xtx, Scute, Euro' pa. 

Note. This sound (eu or au) differs from ci (or at) in hav- 
ing the lips rounded (§ 136) during the formation of at least 
the first half of the diphthong, a distinction that is, however, 
generally neglected in the Midland and the South, § 136, 2. 
In geurteilt, &c., cu is not a diphthong, nor in %tW\xm, 
8accalau'rc=u^, &c. 

Remark. In words from the French, ^w^d : abtCU 
*a-djV or W-j^' ; see also § 48, 6. 

191. c^ = ei ; it was formerly used to distinguish some 
words graphically, as fc^n *to be' from fein *his', §§ 20, 31, 5. 
It still occurs in names : ^c^nc, 5?orbemC9', ©pe^er, &c., 
also in some foreign words : 3<>c^^9 {djoke ox -af), Cf. § 174. 



^ 



192. \ (* §^') is the dentilabial voiceless fricative = Eng- 
lish/: fort, frei, §afen, ^offcn, ©d^iff. 

Remarks, {a) A distinction of strong f (-< Germanic / : 
^offcn) and weak/('< Germanic/: finben) exists dialectically, 
for ex., in the SW. (^) The sound /is also written 0, which 
see; cf. also § 37. 



® 



193. g (*^^')- The pronunciation of g is not uniform 
throughout Germany. In treating of the various sounds 
represented by the letter there is need of various symbols : 
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g will be used to represent the voiced stop (§ 194, i N), 
J y fi X ^o represent the open consonants, of which y and y 
are voiced, /i and ^ voiceless, while / and ft are front (more 
specifically, top, or palatal), and y and x back. 

(0 

194. i) The standard of the stage (§ 160) is : — 

a) Before a vowel and before a voiced consonant the 

voiced back stop^, like English g in *go', §§ 149, 196, etc. : 

gc^en, fagen, gleid^, SBagner, 3lb'ga'be; 

Note. As in English, the g before a front vowel is made 
farther forward in the mouth (the top, or palatal, ^ : ®ift, 
geben, (3iite, give, gave, &c.) than that before a back vowel 
(the back g : qab, @ott, gut, God, good, &c.), cf. § 205 N ; 
but as every speaker involuntarily makes the distinction, it 
need not be further regarded (§ 24 end), and so ^ is used for 
both g and / in the phonetic transcription. 

(^) When final or before a voiceless consonant, the voice- 
less back stop k, like English ^ : 2Bcg, %a%, fagte, 3^8/ 
3Sogt, 3agb; 

In the ending ig : — 

(c) The voiced fricative / (cf. § 197, i) when before a 
vowel : ft'ontge, billigcr, and 

(d) The voiceless fricative /l (cf. § 197, 2) at the end of a 
word or before a voiceless consonant : ^onig, ^onigS, biUig. 

Remark. Moreover, the more general use of the fricative, 
as stated in §§ 197-8, is making some headway even in good 
theatres. 

2) This is the natural pronunciation of the province of 
Silesia, and the practice of South Germany is about the 
same (but cf. § 150 N3), though ?ig is not everywhere dis- 
tinguished from (a) and (d). In the artificial pronunciation 
of High German in Hanover, Mecklenburg, and other parts 
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of North Germany (§ 163), g has been adopted as in 
(a) above, but for the k of (b) the native Low-German 
fricatives (/?, x) have been retained ; in some districts 
(for ex., Hanover) =ig is treated as in (c) and (//), in 
others as in (a) and (//). 

Remark. The pronunciation of 9 as a stop in all situations 
(=^ initially and medially ; ^ k finally) is the original usage, 
cf. p. 93 ft. 

(2) 

195. The pronunciation of by far the larger part of North 
Germany and Middle Germany and of some portions of 
South Germany is as follows : — 

a) NATIVE WORDS 

(A) 

196. Initially g is a stop, § 149, i. 

(gr) At the beginning of a word (see also § 199), g is the 
voiced back stop, §§ 149, 150, 152^ = ^ in *go', § 165, an 
gut, @ang, gebcn, gebetcn, ©cburt; ©nttbc, gleid^, gro^; 
similarly at the beginning of the second part of a com- 
pound : aibgabc, begrabcn, Dcrgcffcn, Dcrgniigcn, auSgrabcn 
(§ 150 N 2f,i/), &c. 

Remarks. In some dialects, chiefly North German, even 
initial g is a fricative, =/ 7 or even ^ x» i'^ parts of the 
Midland gc= =y> before g or f : gcfommen, gcgangen,&c., § 1 24. 
In JKiicfgrat, g is often silent, that is, kf^'^kk (§ 1 50 N 2^) > >& 
(§ 1 56, 3)- Dialectically gn= > dn > //, cf. § 205 N 2. 

(B) 
Elsewhere g is a fricative, § 149, 2 : — 

197. After front vowels and consonants, a front (or top, 
§ 152*) fricative : — 
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(j) i) Before a vowel, this front fricative is voiced, that 
is,y, a sound much like y in *yet' but more distinctly con- 
sonantal : roenigcr, ^onigc, SBegc, Serge, JttlgeS, borgen, 
6gge (R^) ; also regnen for regenen (see Rr), ©egner, &c. 

Remarks, (a) This sound is the same as that of NG.y; 
it differs from (2) below in that it is voiced, a distinction that 
is often neglected in the Midland, § 1 50 N 3. (l) South 
Germans and many North Germans also make gg in words 
from Low German the stop: voiced (=g in *go') in 
6gge, ©d^muggler, Sloggen, &c. ; voiceless (= k) in 33rigg, 
flaggt, &c., and the SG Srtjlegg. And most Germans do 
the same in adopted words : 2lggrcgat, S^liggcr, SBaggon. 
(c) In words like regnen, SBagner, &c., the fricative g (that 
is,y or 7) often joins the preceding syllable, and thus, being 
final, is pronounced voiceless (that is, d or x)« When pro- 
nounced as a stop, g goes with the following sonorous 
consonant and remains voiced. 

(/I) 2) When final (§ 108, 2) or next a voiceless consonant 
(§ 119), it becomes voiceless (=/?, § 180, i) : roenig, ^dnigS, 
aBeg, legte, Serg, 2:alg, borgte, 3eug (§ 147 N), Seug'niS, 
folg'fam. 

Remark. But g usually = >& in Low-German ^rtgg (R^ above) 
and often in the adverb roeg, § 1 94, 2 R ; see also § 1 98, 2 R. 

(II.) 

198. After back vowels, g is a back fricative, § 152 r : — 

(y) i) Before a vowel this back fricative is voiced and 

sounds like an English y far back in the mouth : %aac, 

logen, fragen; 8^9^/ 9^oggen (§ 197, iR^); also 2Sagncr< 

2Bagener (but see § 197, iRc), See also § 22 1,2 end & §i99«R. 

Remark. This sound differs from (2) below only in that it 
is voiced, a distinction that is often neglected in the Midland 

(§iSoN3). 

(x) 2) When final (§ 108, 2) or next a voiceless consonant 
(§ 119), g becomes voiceless (=x, § 180, 2) : Ittg, log, £ug, 
fragt, SBag'mS, 2lug'apfel, iDdg'^alfig. See also § 221, 3 end. 
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Remark. But g == >& in the originally Low-German words 
ablugfen and bugfieren, in the names ^uggburg; Sagft, 
D'bag'fen, &c., and usually in the adverb flugd, § I94» a R ; 
see also § 197 a R. 

For ng see § 209 & Notes. 



b) ADOPTED WORDS 

199. i) g {a) In words from the Greek, Latin, &c., 
medial g beginning a syllable having chief or secondary 
stress, is usually treated as initial (§ 90), that is, it is the 
voiced stop (= g in 'go'): ttgrttrifd^, Slg^pten, ^^ilologic, 
Stegiftcr, pilgrim, &c., so too gg : 3lggrcgat. (b) Before 
a weak vowel, g is truly medial and, so, very frequently a 
fricative (§§ 197-8) : y in Sogit, S^rttgtf, &c.,y or y in ©goift. 
And many North and Middle Germans use a fricative even 
in the words in a above, (c) Finally g equals /?, x> or ^ 
(§§ 197, 2, 198, 2, 1943); 2Kag=baIenc, 3)og-mtt, ^^Icg^ma, &c.; 
but some of these may be otherwise divided, § 91, 3 : 
3)o=gmtt, ^^le-gmo, &c. with g, 

{(i) In words from the French, g before a front vowel 
(so too gc before a back vowel) is pronounced j (like s in 
'pleasure'), but the native / is often substituted (see 
§ 129^ & cf. § 204 N2) : 95agage bagalj? and others in =agc, 
gcnic'ren, Drangc 'orarfj9, So'gc, 2ogiS', ^a'gc, gc'ncrbS' 
(also g), ©enie', Slcgie' (but not in genial' and ©e'niuS, 
regie' rcn and Slegie'rung, which are from the Latin); 
Sergeant zerjanf , @ugen and ©ugcnie have French j, but 
also German g or /. Elsewhere g in French words = g 
in *go': ©arberobe, Steglemenl, &c. 

(e) In words from the English or the Italian, g before a 
front vowel (©enlleman; Sba'gio, ©i'ro, &c.) is sometimes 
(especially if doubled : 3lrpegg'io) sounded dj or tf, but per- 
haps more commonly j or /, as in French words, cf . above, 
§ 204 N 3. Elsewhere in words adopted from or through 
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English and Italian, g = g in *go' : ©arbine, ©ullapetd^a, !Rigger, 
SBaggon, &c. In §umbug -g = x ^^ ^» ^^ ®xo% and Sog J^. 

2) ^ in foreign words =^: @^afcl, ©^ctto ; in Low- 
German names it is treated just as g would be : 93e^ag^el 
with y or g, §ern)eg^ with Pi or ^, ©d^oning^ with tfk or Tf^ 
§ 209 N3, but also with 7 only. 

3) B^ (^) ^^ words from the Greek, Latin, &c., and in 
some French words having Latin form, gu = 7«, in accord- 
ance with the pronunciation of Latin formerly in vogue : 
5Kagnet marjnet' , (Signal zirjnal' , intognito, inbignicrl. Signed 
^drf nes ; but in some parts the words are Germanized : 
ziCi-nat or zi-gnat (§ 197 R cend), ^d^fies^ &c. (and^« is often 
taught in schools in opposition to natural 77/1), while in other 
parts the words are treated as French (cf. b below) : 
zinjdt ^ &c. (^) In most French and Italian words, gn = «/: 
6^ampagner Jdmpdn'j-r, 5Wignon min'jbrj, Sompagnon kom'- 
pdnjdr]\ but 6ompagnic (also written ^ompantc) = kom'pdnlK 

4) gu before front vowels in foreign words = gin *go': 
2)rogui[t drogist' , @uitttrre^i/i/p, intrigue intrfgp, ©uillotine, 
©utrlanbe. 
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200. ]^ {^hd^), see § 154. It is usually pronounced more 
distinctly in German than in English, and does not, as in 
English, appear to die away just before the following vowel. 
It occurs most commonly at the beginning of a word and 
always has more or less stress : ^auS'^alt', D'^cim' (but D^m 
with silent ^). Final h may sometimes be heard in bS^ ! 
{a) Non-initial stressed \) occurs in a^a', 0^0', U'^u', 
21'^orn', 311'fo^ol', D'^eim', Se^o'Dtt, S^^ann', con'tra^ic'ren, 
fub'tttt^ic'rcn, &c. ; in the endings s^eit and =^aft, and, of 
course, in compounds such as tDO^^in', ba^^cim', (kV\)aVitn, 
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be=^al'ten, ©e^Br', anbcrt^ttlb'* &c- (^) Except in some of 
the dialects, unstressed f) has become silent, just as it has 
as a general thing in English; the preceding vowel being 
long, the I) came to be regarded as a sign of length 
(§ 45 & N2) : fc'^cn, fe^(e)l, ©cma^l (MHG gemahele), and 
is written even in words in which it does not historically 
belong, so Tla\)l (< MHG mal) 'meal', ma^len * grind'. 
(c) The I) has secondary stress and is sounded always in 
aSil^elm, often in Sert^olb, ©d^ult^ei^ &c., not in ©iint^er, 
2Baltl^er ; it is also silent in 3Wttt^ilbc. (//) The ^ in the 
same syllable with a t, an r, or a n), is always silent : t^un, 
3it^er, St^ein, ^aiaxxf), SB^ifl. 
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201. I (*/') is the high-front vowel, §§ 134 &c., 145. 

i) When long (usually written ie), it is narrow, like Eng- 
lish e in *me*: Diet, ftc^t, btr, Sum, Scrim', ©op^t'e. 

2) When short, it is wide, as in *hit ': tiden, irrcn, SilbniS, 
fionigin ; but it is often narrow in South Germany. For 
other cases of short narrow i, see N2. 

Remarks. (a) German i is usually somewhat higher 
(§ 1 34" 5) ^^^^ the corresponding English sound; see also 
§ 165, I end. (d) Be careful never to pronounce German i 
before r as in English *sir*; thus ^irfc^ has At- as in *hit,* 
cf. § 167*. (c) For French il see § 206 N2, im in § 207 N. 

Note I. In most native German words (Sier, Xieb, flte^en) 
ie was in older German a diphthong, />, § 146 & N, and is still 
so pronounced dialectically. 

Note 2. Unstressed t in the open syllable of a foreign 
word is usually narrow, § 144 N 2, but in common words may, 
especially just next a stressed syllable, become wide : 3Kinu'tc 
mmuU? or mtnu't9. 

Note 3. Unstressed i before a vowel but seldom (for ex., 
in ri> : ©lode, ©auriet, also in Sie'qut^em) remains the vowel 
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i; but has generally become unsyllabic (j c£. § 204 Nic, a 
sound so similar to the fricative y that it need not be distin- 
guished from it, §149, a N end), SO gamfUc =^>, Wn^^lxe, 
©tu'bium = y'l/w, UnijJn' = -jon\ TlxUiomv', SKaf erial', &c. ; 
but next a voiceless consonant it, too, generally becomes more 
or less voiceless (cf. § 150 N 2^): ^cnfton =/d!7J-j^«', Nation 
= nats-]Qn\ 2lf tie = '^J^'/jj^. Usage is not absolutely uniform 
in these cases ; for ex., some usey only after (, elsewhere i^ &c. 

Note 4. (a) In Middle Germany and to some extent in 
North Germany, i in the ending sig, less often in =ifcl^, tends 
to become silent, particularly when a vowel follows; and 
these forms are allowed in poetry: einj'get = etnjiget; 
en)'9e = en)ige, ndrr'fc^^ndrrifc^. (b) In South Germany, 
a following e is more apt to be omitted, § 187, 2N4: cin 
ntutig'g 3106. 

Note 5. For ^\\6)t, S'JTfd^el (both also t) see § 137 Ni ; 
for rotbrtg < TDtber, btblifc^, &c. see §i37R2; for \ in 
biefleitsi see § 139a N ; for §!rfc see § 140^, observe trbifd^ but 
erbig. In WUrtemberg the preterit of the I. class of strong 
verbs frequently has \ : bt^ for bt^ &c. For StS, ©tS, &c., 
Gib, ®tg, ^nm, see § 138 N3; for x in ©c^mieb see § 138 N i ; 
for the frequent t of gi(e)bft &c., fiebstg =8C§n, the tof Srlonb 
(but Trifc^), the f of adv. jiemlid^, see § 139 aNi; for the f of 
S^lanb (but eig), friegft &c. (but i in friegen *get': hriegen 

*make war* has t in all its forms), the tof $ierte( 'je^n sjig 
(less often in t)ierter, t)ierteilen), see § 139 a N 2, for ^xmbccrc, 
©d^TDtbbogen, ©xngriln, and the names SBxnfrieb, ©r^nts 
bart, &c. see § 139 «N 3, for SBie^baben see also § 158, 3 ft, 
for ! in 2)ienftag see Word-list ; for i^m, if)n (dialectic \)\n), 
\\)x, m!r, TDlr, fie, bie, see § 140, a, <r, and § 144 Ni; for \ in 
^ier^er', t)ieUeic§f , SBiellieb'd^en, see § 142 ; i is usually long 
under secondary stress in such names as $((n)!n; Salbullt; 
6bnj!n, SWarttn, it is short in Sfegrxm and the suffixes ^tg =in 
'n% &c. : 33auerxn, ^^nfternxg, &c., and usually in 2lmxm, 
Soad^xm, and ^ilgrtrn (§ 47 N) ; see also the adopted words 
in § 314; for hx^f xn, &c., see § 144. For x before ^ see § 
228 N ; for !3Jirtra &c. see § 91, 3. 

Note 6. There are a number of words of foreign origin 
having as the last syllable or the syllable before the last a 
stressed A- followed by a single consonant, (a) According 
to the common rule for adopted words (§ 138 Na) this i 
should be long, but (b) before {, t and sometimes p, t, the vowel 
is often pronounced short in Middle and South Germany 
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(§i38N2*): gabrir, ^at^olif, ^titif, SRuftf, ^^if, 
^oUtif, Slrtirel, ^crpcnbifcl; »anbif, ^rofif, frtfifd^, 
poUfifd^, ^onbifor, Sifer, Xifel, SSififc; ^rinp', &c.; 
but I is more common in Middle Germany in ^ppetif ; ^ip^- 
tf)cri'ti^, ^ospij', 2Kufif , ^rinaip', and in the South in ^ritif , 
$f)t)fir, ^oUtif; (r) in the North (§ 138 N2^) the i is short 
only in W^xW, ^rofobtl', 2\Va, dWo, ^apif cl, Stt^'er, and 

chemical and mineralogical names ending in ;it, so ©ranlf ; 
(Salont, (Serenf (but Cercrm, &c.). ©liquc has \ or t, 
Sprit < ©piritu^ usually has t. 

202. ic C '^'-^^ ')• See § 201, Ni. 

i) Under chief stress, ic is (a) generally / (§ 201, i ; for 
ie = / see § 201 N5), regularly so in native words, also in many 
French words : Dffijier, 6^cmic, ftubiercn, &c. ; but notice 
French 3)?arie' Sophie' or (^) Latin 3Wart'e ©op^t'c, and 
always St. 5Karfe, ©t. ©op^t'e and derivatives like 9Jlart' en- 
Sop t)t'cnfird^e =burg &:c. ; plurals like Kolonien have fp or /, 
§ 44, 3 N I ; (c) i/ in ^^gicnc, je before silent r of French 
words : 3lteUer, 35anf ier ; (^) for the i^ of French words, ie: 
33arriere, Garriere, or je: S^anticme; (e) before more than 
one consonant in foreign words, ie or /?: Jriennium, ©er- 
Diettc, Slicnji, S^rtcfl, ieoxje-, Slubienj, offijicD, patient. 

2) Under secondary stress, ic usually = ie' : ^icbcftal', 
iO or / : ipicrogl^'p^en, but / finally: ©cD'eric. 

3) When unstressed, ic = ^: ®loric, S^tt'^i^n, 3WttgicT, 
$Hcquiem (also Ie), ©ocictttt', or>: gttmi'lic, ©tubicn, 2ltlic. 

For the interchange of i and/ see § 201 N3. 

203. tCU = CU = oi or oil in words from the French : 
^L'ieu tenant, written also Scutnttnt. 
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204. j {*'joV^ is the voiced top fricative = a tightly 
squeezed English y: jung^ jcncr^ ^Jlajor', 3ob * iodine', 
Drttnjcflu^. 
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Note I . {a) In the North, j| is, as stated above, a distinctly 
squeezed fricative consonant, (d) In the Midland it is often 
voiceless (§ 1 50 N 3) and not distinguished from d. (c) In 
the South, it is (as English y usually is) the " semi-vowel " j 
(§ 77)f serving as the unstressed part of a diphthong of which 
the following vowel is the stressed part. See §§ 146 & N, 
201 N3. {(/) Dialectically i is sounded ^. 

Note 2. In words from the French, j =j (but the native 
/is often substituted, see § 1 29*: & § 199 1 ^) : 3oumal, Saloufte, 
J or J in Sa^min. 

, Note 3. In words from the English, j = English j, that is, 
i/j (but J or/ is often substituted, § 129^): 3ocfC9=(</)j<3f>t<j/, 
3ur9 = (c/)ji7rt (cf. § 199, le), less often Germanized : jdkai, 
juru 

205. f (*^5') is the voiceless back stop, §§ 149, &c., = 
English k (but see § 165, 2*:): franf, fait, Slttfjc, ^nic (do 
not neglect the k as in English, see N2). 

Remark i. This sound differs from g in that it is voice- 
less, § 150, and often aspirated § 149 N; the aspiration may 
even develop into a fricative, thus making with the preceding 
stop an affricate, § 82. For d see § 183. 

Remark 2. In Middle and South Germany f is often 
sounded weak (§ 150N3) and not distinguished from g, but 
not initially before a vowel in South Germany. 

Note I . The f before a front vowel is made farther for- 
ward in the mouth (the top, or palatal, r, §§ 1 52 ^, 1 57 : ^ird^c, 
fecf, kick, Kate, cat, &c.) than that before a back vowel (the 
back k, §152*:: fait, ^0C§, ^ud^en, caught, cook, &c.), 
cf . § 194, iN; but, as every speaker involuntarily makes the 
distinction, it need not be further regarded (§ 24), and so >& is 
used for both k and c in the phonetic transcription. 

Note 2. {a) The f of initial fn^, though usually pronounced 
as k^ has in some parts (for ex., in Saxony) started on the 
course it has completed in English : that is, >& >• >&^ (§ i 53, 2) > 
tj >• nasal h >• silent. (^) As in English, k assimilates dialec- 
tically to following /: 2)iaffc, blingen for ^laf[c, flingen, &c. 

^ Cf. § 196 R end. 
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206. I Qei'\ Sarm, mViz, ^ttlmc, ©ttbcl, fait. 

In making the English / (cf. § 165, ^a&d) the whole front 
part of the tongue has a concave form, and thus leaves a 
large resonance-chamber between the tongue and the roof' 
of the mouth, while the back of the tongue is raised about 
as much as it is in sounding the vowel o, but not quite as 
much as a German raises it in pronouncing the uvular, or 
back r. In making the German I, on the contrary, the back 
of the tongue sinks, while the front is convex and leaves but 
a very thin space between its surface and that of the roof of 
the mouth. Furthermore, in making the German I, the lips 
are usually opened to the very corners of the mouth, which 
is generally not the case in sounding the English / (§ 165, 1). 
The result is that the German I has a clear, light sound, 
and the English / a dull, heavy sound; standing to one 
another as / to //. The difference is most striking after a 
stressed vowel, and in the final syllable -tl (English -ie), 
and here one must be very careful in speaking German not 
to bring in the English /, which sounds to a German like 
his own back r (§ 221, 2). Compare S^cmpcl with * temple', 
©dbel with * sable', &c., and practice on such words as 
©tempcl, 3:afcl ; DucDc, gttc, alter, ^clfen ; aDcS ; $aul, ©aul, 
'iPalmc, &c. 

Note I. For syllabic / see § 187, 2N5; for voiceless / 
§ 150 N23. 

Note 2. In words from the French, U after i, and il and iU 
after another vowel not initial, are pronounced IJ (latterly 
also if § 204 N I f, to accord with present French usage), and 
when final this ^' becomes /^ according to § 108,2: 93iIIarb 

defa/n' or de/a/f ^outUon = bul-jdrf^ gcuiUcton ^=fdlj9tdrf or 
foptdrf. 
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:uyj, nt {^em') is the lij>-nasal, = English m (but see 
§ i66^) : 5Kc^I, 2)a'mc, ttm, fommcn, Sttmpf. 

Note. In words from the French, (i) am, an, Ctn, en; 
(2) ain, cin, im, in ; (3) om, on ; (4) urn, un ; when not 
followed by a vowel, " aspirate h" m, or n, are rendered in 
the South, as in France, by the nasalized vowels : J, /, o, d 
(§ ^Z'^i J^st as the native final n is apt to be (§ 208 N2) ; in 
the North and generally in the Midland by (i) drj-. ^oance? 
mcnt ^avd7]'s9tnd7f , ^enfton par]s-\on'.\ but 3« in ^^at^latan 
(cf. also § 314), and before b or p an m is more commonly 
pronounced m : (S^antpagner famp&n^j'r ; and before b or t 
an n is often pronounced n : ©utrlanbe gir-ldf^d9, %QXiiz. ; 

(2) irj : Slefrain', Xrain, S3afftn', but in in gar'letin ; (3) drj : 
Dnfcl, (S^ant'pignon ; but m before b or p is generally pro- 
nounced m-. S'f)ombre I6m'b'r\ and ?on = ^«: SataiUon 
bdtaljon\ ©gfabron', ©amifSn', &c., but Salfon has on or 97} 
and 92apo'(eon has ^n ; (4) orj\ but such words are rare ; ^at- 
futtt' has iim more generally than ^7 and is often written 
^arfiim. In some older words, the South too has m 
(©f)ampagner), n (®uirlanbc, Xante, ^ion), or 7 (Dnfcl). 

Remark. Nasal vowels are not German except dia- 
lectically (§ 133), and the substitution, in German, of the 
nearest native sound is natural and proper, § 1 29 r. 

For =en = 'ffiy and for ^cm = w, •«, -7, see §§ 187, 2 N 5, 
167 « ; for voiceless w, § 1 50 N 2 ^. 
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308. It (*/«') is the front (or point) nasal, = English n 
(but see §§ 165, 2^, 166^): nun, ncnncn, 35anb, ^nod^en. 

Note I. Before a li]M:onsonant n is sometimes sounded m : 
fitnf, 3u^>^r unt)erf c^dmt ; cf. the similar assimilation in 
cmpfinbcn < cnpfinben < entfinben, § 119. For n = 77 see 
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§209; for rcn = *«, •/», or *Tf, §§ 187, aNs, 167 «; for n in 
French words, § 207 N ; for voiceless n, § 1 50 N 2 *. 

Note 2. {a) In many SG and MG dialects, final n has 
become silent or is represented only by the nasalization of the 
preceding vowel, § 133. (b) In the Midland and the North, 
final n often disappears before consonants, in the weak forms 
(§114) of cin, mein, &c. 



209. n before t and | represent the back nasal 7 = Eng- 
ng Qen!-ge^^) ) lish ng in * singer' (but see § 166^) 
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not ng in *finger' (§§ 169 Na, 126, lend): ©ingcT, ^ngcr, 
5Hang, 2)ip^t^ong', 3"SW>^^; 95an!, fcntcn. 



Remark. The nasal after a back vowel is back (rj : ge^ 
fungen), while that after a front vowel is more front or 
palatal (t/ : fingen), just as the g in gut cliff ers from that in 
®ift (§I94N); but this difference will be ignored in the 
phonetic transcription, § 24 end. 

Note I. (a) In some German names ng before back vowels 
or x — r/g: ©ngabin, Sngolftabt, S^^go, Sng^^ban. So in 
foreign names like Ungam, ^ongo, ^(balongO; (Sanger 

(also ganjes)^ &c.; but most foreign names having ng before C 
are treated as native words and have ij : Ungem^ S^^g^'^tt''^^ 
lanb, &c. (d) In some foreign words ng = 77^: Singuift, 
3Cnge(u3, coangcHfd^ (ng or 7/g), &c. 

Note 2. In composition n does not generally become 7 
before back consonants except in an- and itn- and the foreign 
con-, so cingc^cn with « (less frequently 7), but angefommcn, 
ungcfa^r and ^ongrc^', fonfref with n or 7, still ungcm 
almost always has ng. Foreign in= rarely becomes ttf unless 
the next syllable is stressed : inforrcft and Snfonfcqucnj with 
/>/, but infognito with in or IT/. Tf often >iw in Sungfer, 
a(tj[iingfer(t(i^, &c. Assimilation to a following word is not 
uncommon in some collocations of frequent occurrence : 
!ann man ka(m)man, ntan gc^t marf get, &c., cf. *by'm*by* 
for *by and by.* 

Note 3. In many parts of the North (Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, &c.) final ng is pronounced rfk, also in parts of the 
Midland n^ith a very weak k ; but the usage of most parts and 
of the stage is as given above. In some parts of the North 
(Schleswig-Holstein, Westphalia) =ng = rjX' In some parts 
(for example, Westphalia) medial ng is still sounded jjg. 
Qi. § 1 26, I end. 
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2IO. C^') is the mid-back-round vowel, §§ 134 &c., 145 ; 
when long it is narrow, when short it is wide. But at the 
South it is narrow even when short ; for other cases of 
short narrow 0, see § 144 Na^. 

i) When long, is like English o in *know': Dfcn, @ol^n^ 
93oot, be=o'bad^ten, So'a, al'fo, Sad'o'fen (§ 142). 

2) When short, it is similar to the o in * forty' but shorter 
and more like German long : Drt, ©onne, off cn^ Dspgcn' . 

Note I . English * know ', * though ', &c., really contain a 
diphthong ending in ij (§ 49 N) ; this is most prominent in 
British English. German 5 is so pronounced only dialecti- 
cally, and the learner should endeavor to pronounce it as a 
simple vowel, § 166 a. Moreover, in making German 5, the 
tongue is higher and its tip is drawn farther back than in 
making the English sound. 

Note 2. Before r a long is often wider, or opener 
(§ I35)» than before other sounds : Xf)5r, D^r. 

Note 3. Short is, perhaps, the most difficult vowel for 
an English-speaking person to acquire. He must be careful 
not to substitute for it the o in * not ', * copper *, &c. ; for this 
sounds to a German like a, § 1 1 2. The short o heard in New 
England in such words as * road *, * coat *, * stone *, &c., is 
pretty near the German sound ; but the learner must as care- 
fully avoid using English 6 as English 6 : to pronounce ^oft 
"post " is as unpardonable as to pronounce ®ott like English 
"got." For narrow see § 144 N2^; it occurs three times in 
goologie tso'o-io-gi' . 

Note 4. For ^(ofter, Dftern, Dfterlanb =tobc ^toalb &c 
(no longer Dft, Dften, except in parts of the North), Stdft 
'honey-comb' (but SRoft *rust', SRgft * grate*), %xo% Sotfc, 
2Konb, aWontag, and the names S^bft, S^ft and ^^5m, see 
§ 132 N3 ; for §oc^ (but §od^5eit), see §§ 137 N i, 139 ^Na; 
for Cbft, ^rSpft, 95DgtJas a proper name also spelled Soigt), 
§ 139^; for So'blcr, D'brigfeif, D'brift, ^nS'blaud^', &c, 
§ 137 R2 (similarly in £nD'bni^, ^S'blcna the first syllable is 
open), so ^atrs'flu^ §91, 3, but 2)o9ma; for ^Qtgborfer^ 
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Sort (but Sorb), § 140*. Observe 5 in French gott, 
3lcffort, &c., § 231 N3, and in Jewish f(5fc§Ct. Under 
secondary stress observe ^(eini^b; ^crjBg or 0/ S3ifc§of or 5 
(both 8 in pi.), 2lmbo6 pl. =offc NG, 2Cmb56 pl- ^^fee SG. In 
Wiirtemberg the preterit of the II. class of strong verbs 
often has 5 : gic^cn, go^ for go6» &c- For 3oH ^SVl see 
§ 138 N2C R^; for M & SG ^atriof, pattiot'ifd^, &c., see 
§ 138 N2^; for ob (iJb in parts of the South), con (x)on in 
parts of the Midland and the South, § 140c ft), Dom, see 

§144; for 6^of;^ 3)on, ^®tog, ®rSg, Sot, aJJob, 2:op, see 
§ 138 N3 ; for grob, ©rob^cit '\^x(C\t\i, but grobcr, and for 
NG £»of, i^ob, &c., see § 138 N I ; for DBr' but T)Dt aCIem &c., 
©Srbci', DSrjiig'Hd^, &c., fo' but f groft', f obalb', f obann', &c., 
and fc^DH; tPO^I, see § 144 N i, but some still pronounce even 
stressed tPO^l with 0, which is also retained in the obscured 
SBoUuft while SSo^aut has 5 ; for ^5 (en but polnifd^, mSgcn 
but moc^tc, ^orcn but gc^Srfam, SSortcil and NG SSSrrocrf 
and oorn)drtS (0 especially in the military command and in 
"3)iarfc^aU 35om)drtg"), see § i39aN; for S3rom=bccrc, Sor^ 
bccre (still £Bt= in parts of the North and the South), and 
names like ^ on=rab, see § 1 39a N 3. Observe ©d^o^ * a shoot *, 
*a tax*, but ©c^o^ *lap*; 91 of; * steed* but 3li5^ * honey-comb *; 
glo^, $rofo^ and ©c^loftc usually have 0. See also § 228 & N. 



211. ott = ^ in 6oa!S, or oa' in 2^oaft, o5' in Sloafe. 

212. oe as a spelling for maintained itself longest as a 
capital, see § 22 R ; as more classic than b, it has been 
affected by some in writing their names, notably by Goethe. 
In Greek and Latin words, oc is usually two vowels (the 
diphthongs 01 and oe being printed b in German) : ^e in 
•^Jocfic, o^ in 'ipoct', ^octif, &c. (as in German foc'bcn). In 
Low-German geographical (generally not in personal) names, 
oc = ^: 3^C^oc', iioc^fclb, Dlbc^Ioc', ©OC[t. In Dutch names, 
OC = /7 : Socr^aoc, Socr^, iSHoer. 

213. (</) ot and 04 in names and in a few words from 
Low German or from foreign languages, is the diphthong oi : 
8oi^cnburg, i^oifad^, Dt)btn'; Sot, S^ropgctDid^t ; but (d) in 
LG names o\ = : Soic=I)orft, Sroid^, Iroi^borf, &c., 
§ 44, 3N2 (but the HG interpretation of these as a diph- 
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thong is now common, p. io8 ft), so also in the name SSotgt 
and the French Gomptoir, also written ^ontor'. (c) In most 
words from the French, oi is pronounced wa, or rather qa 
(§ 146 N), the a being long if the diphthong has the stress : 
loilette tqalefp, 3Kemoiren memqdm' ; 09 is more commonly 
<7/*than oaj \ lopd lojdf ^ SRopalift. {d) oi = two vowels in 
SR^ombotV, &c. 

om, on, see § 207 N. 

214. ou in French- words = German u : « in Jour, u in 
gouocrt', ©ouci^'e, cf. § 48, 3. 

215. otO in LG names and a few foreign words = o : 
SSird^ott), 35ott)Ie. For vo in Slavic names cf. § 239, 2 Ky: 






216. (*<? ' or * mutated o\ ^ 120, 3) is the mid-front-round 
vowel, §§134 &c., 145. When long it is narrow, when short 
it is wider — considerably at the North, much less so at the 
South. During the formation of the vowel, the tongue is in 
the position for c, but the tip of it either sinks or is drawn 
in, and the lips are not only nearly closed, but also some- 
what protruded : in this way the front resonance-chambers 
(that is, the spaces just behind and in front of the front 
teeth) are enlarged, § 132. Singers sometimes produce this 
sound in prolonging such a word as * days' (§ 136, i); it may 
also be observed in an indolent and somewhat affected pro- 
nunciation of *say!', and in kpt/o for kpd^, a call to sheep 
common in the northern States. 

i) It is long in ^o^len (distinguished from ^e^len by 
rounding), i^onig, Cfen, ©oet^e, Srbbl; and 

2) Short in §i)lle, fonnen (distinguished from fyXLt, feniten 
by rounding), ©otter, &c. 
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Note I. should not be pronounced as a diphthong =:^^, 
nor like English iir in *fur*, for ex., «Gurty* for Goethe. It 
would be better to use g instead; for aJl Germans would 
understand this, and many use it (§ 136, 2). 

Note 2. For ^r5fter,_r8ftcn SlBftc (both often B, espedaUy 
in the North), trb'ftcn, bftctHd^, Sft(er)tcicl^ (rarely o);_5fter= 
berg, &c., (SftHd^ is still heard at the North), ^rbpfHlt, 
$dgte, and others with *d < B (observe that has generally 
become in Oft, 3loft, &c.) cf. § 137 N3 ; bdfd^cnand 
33ofcl^ung have 5 or 3 § 137 Ni ; for §*dc^ft but mo4tc m'dgcn 
see § 139a & N, similarly ©e^oft often has short even in 
the South, § 139 Niend; for ®rBb3, Sb^cn, §1:59*; for 
^ri)'i)lcr, SBdglcin, SKd'bling, see § 137 R2, for moblic'ren 
§144 N2^;_for Sc^drbc (also o),_NG Sdtbc, »*drt, and 
33b;rbing, 33*drg, »Srfc (also 5), SKdrfer (also 0), the name 
WSxif) (locally 0), 2)onaun)brt^, and NG names like 
S*d(§)rbc, ©dcmfBrbc, StcmcrDb'rbc, ^abb'tbc, see §140*; 
for S3ifc^ofc, feerjogc, ©indbe, &c. see_§2ioN4. Observe 
Sc^Bftling < ©d^oS *a shoot ', and ©d^dfeltng < ©c§5j *pet*, 
and see § 228 N. 
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217. ^ (*/<?0 ^s ^^^ voiceless bilabial stop, §§ 149, 150, 
iS2a, = English p (but see § 165, 2c) : ^ubcr, ©uppe, plump. 

Note I. This sound differs from b in that it is voiceless 
(§ 1 50) and often aspirated (§ 149, i N). 

Note 2. In some words from the French final p is silent : 
(Soup Jtiiy 6orp^ Jtory so too Somptotr = ^ontl5r'. It is not 
silent in ^falm, ^fcubon^m, ^f^c^ologie, &c. 

For initial fp, see § 225. 

218. <if ('/e'-^/f ') =/ +/ (see § 169 N 1) : ©umpf, $funb, 
$fcrb, ftopfen. 

Note. The/ of pf is often so far assimilated to the /that 
it is, like/, made with the upper teeth and lower lip, instead 
of with both lips, or, at least, both upper lip and teeth touch 
the lower lip. When initial or after m, pf is frequently 
sounded / in the North and the Midland : ^ferb, pflegeitf 
tdmpfen, ©d^impf. 
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219. fi^ Qpf'-hW ') occurs in @p^eu and in a few foreign 
words ; it =/: S^eleoirapl), ^^o'tograp^ic', Wctap^'cr. See 
§i37Ni. p^tl)=//: 3)tp^t^on9, 2)tp^t^m'ttS, 9lap^t^a. 
In @app^o the first p is generally silent 
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220. qu {^ku'-tl^') = ^v or ^j3 (with fricative more or less 

voiceless but weak, § 150 N2C &c. end, § 239, 2c) : Quart, 
Ducflc, bcqucm'. 

Note. In some French words qu = >& : 93ouquef , 9Rar= 
qui'fc, ^ique ; but not in quitt, Duittung, &c 
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221. r (VV) : Srot, 3Karft, fasten, rot, aSater. The letter r 
is pronounced differently in different parts of Germany and 
among different classes of people ; or rather, there are two 
or three different r's in extensive use in Germany, a front r, 
a back r, and a glottal r. 

i) The Front r (the point-trill, or 3wngenfpi$cn=r, tran- 
scribed r) is like the Scotch r, or like r in *rat' trilled 
(gcroflt). That is, the tip of the tongue is raised and put in 
rapid vibration. It is used in many parts of Germany, and 
actors and singers aim to employ it; but it seems to be 
rapidly losing ground before the back r, § 129 R. 

2) The Back r (the uvular-r, or 3opf(i^cn=r, transcribed e) 
is the "Northumbrian burr." During its formation, the 
front of the tongue lies down, while the part farther back 
assumes the form of a trough, in which the uvula lies and, 
as the breath strikes it from behind, vibrates up and down 
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like a little tongue.* But the trough is very generally not 
well formed, the back of the tongue not curling up enough 
on the two sides, so that the breath gets around the uvula 
without putting it into vigorous vibration ; then (§ 149, 2N) 
the sound produced approaches very closely to that of y, 
§ 198, I (compare SBaren and 3Bagcn) and, before voiceless 
consonants (§ 150 N2), to that of x> § 198, 2 (compare 3lrt 
and 2tc^t). 

Remark. A uvular r with falsetto voice (§ 74^) is often 
made by boys in this country in imitating a crow. 

3) The Glottal r (transcribed u). A very slow vibration 
or trembling (see § 73, N) of the vocal chords is sometimes 
substituted for the trill of the tongue or uvula, or is used in 
place of voice in connection with the trill ; it may even take 
the place of voice in a vowel adjoining the r. A vigorous 
glottal r is used in Mecklenburg and Pommerania and is 
affected in certain circles of society elsewhere ; a softer, 
weaker glottal r is common in Saxony and other parts of the 
Midland. 

Remark i. A glottal r (often front-modified by the rising 
of the tip of the tongue) occurs also in our northern States 
by the side of the ordinary tongue-tip r, and, when made with 
falsetto voice (§ 74^)) has a peculiar grating sound. 

Remark 2. The learner should strive to acquire the uvular 
or the glottal r ; unless he intends to go on the stage, where 
the point trill is aimed at. 

Note I. In words from the French ending in -ex and in 
some ending in =ict, the r is silent, thus 2)tncr' (-^O* 2)eicuncr'; 
Sltclicr' {-ye% and so Sanficr', SKcticr', ^orticr', Slcnticr', &c., 
but Sarbicr' (-/V), ^aoalicr', ^affagicr, &c. (§ 202). 

Note 2. In some districts (notably in Berlin), final t be- 
comes the vowel d or disappears entirely, just as is the case 
to a large extent in English. Thus Satet becomesy^^/Jf, bit did. 



* This may easily be seen by the use of a hand-mirror. Compare 
the sound made in snoring. 
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nut niidt %(Xtgd. This usage seems to be gaining : it is surely 
less objectionable to a German ear than the harsh glottal r 
heard in our northern States, R i. 

Note 3. In some parts, x is apt to assimilate to a following 
point consonant (§§ 152^,157) and so to disappear: ®a*itn, 
^a*toffe(, 3Wa'fc§, &c. Cf. its loss by dissimilation, § 124. 
For (r)t^ see § 200 d. 




222. f, Q^s^) is the point fricative. 

(0 

When final (§ 1 08, 2) or next a voiceless consonant 
(§ 150 N2), it is voiceless, as in English *sin': @\a^, 95iSs 
marct, S)rc^=ben, i[t, and so even before vowels: bBs'artig, 
@rbfc 'erpsp, Siid^fe bliksp (distinguish these cases from those 
in § 223 N4). 

223. i) In entirely voiced neighborhood (that is, between 
vowels or between a vowel and a voiced consonant) medial \ 
has become voiced, =^z (cf. English s in * risen', *rosy', &c.), 
in most of North Germany: reifen, ©Idfer, gcn}cf(c)nc 
(91 N2), bbfcr, Siil^W ^c. See § 119 & R p. 80. 

2) Before a vowel initial f has become more or less voiced 
in parts of North Germany, especially in the North-West, 
§ 130 : ©ic =zi or szi, (go^n, fe^en, &c. ; similarly in com- 
pounds : (Sd^roiegcrfo^n, Dcrfc^en, but see N4. In cases like 
ba \xt=^da!zt, f is practically medial and belongs under i above. 

Note I. (a) In cases of syncope like gcn)Cf(c)nc, in which 
the full form is still current, \=z (or z), so too in Sadler <[ 
Safel, and sometimes in ^ilSner : but it is usually voiceless 
inothers: ©Icisner, .Klauener, &c. and in such formations as 
9l(5s'Icin. (b) *S = cs becomes z in *g ift, not in 'S gc^t, 

*g moc^tc, *g roar. 
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Remark. In ntefen voiceless f is common in the 
North, perhaps in imitation of the sound of sneezing. 

Note 2. In certain words from the French, North Germans 
often retain the French voiceless f : frequently in Sergeant/ 
©croicc, ©erDtctte, ©il^ouette, ©ouoeran; usually not in 
©cUeric, ©erenabe, ©onett, ©oupet. ©afroment has «, but 
as a French oath it has s. ©anSfouct, the palace at Potsdam, 
is pronounced sarj' svist. 

Note 3. In the Midland and the South and in parts of the 
North, \ is generally* voiceless in any position (§ 150 N3); 
and in the North, initial f before a vowel often has the first 
part voiceless and only that near the vowel voiced. It, there- 
fore, seems best to represent the f that b always voiceless by s 
in the phonetic transcriptions, and to use z rather than z for 
the f that is more or less voiced in the North or, even if 
voiceless, is weak, § 1 50 Notes. 

Note 4. When the f follows a voiceless consonant and 
begins a syllable that sometimes or always has chief or sec- 
ondary stress, it, too, is generally sounded voiceless, even by 
those who elsewhere have z ; but as it is often weak (cf. 
§ 150 N2r) like a voiced consonant, it is marked z (not z) 
rather than s in the phonetic transcription, N3 : ent^altfam, 
^abfal; bugfierett; ^at fie, ob fie, et mac^t fic^*d fauer. But 
Grbje, ^ddffel, 3latfel, 5(c§fc, &c. have j, § 222 end. 

Note 5. 3f = J, z, or s, or long s in 3(u^ficl^t, augfud^en, 
SKcubclsfo^n, &c., §§ 150 N2r, 114, sfox long/ in SluSfptac^e, 
Slu^ftellung, &c., / in SimSftcin, and so generally in such 
genitive compounds as ^nbad^tSftunbe, df^ed^t^fc^lug, &c., 
Jf = J in gufeftapfe, and the spelling J^ufttapfe is sanctioned. 

Note 6. Final s is silent in some French words : (£orpS 

(3) 

224. Initially before another consonant, f is always voice- 
less, but it is not always s. 

Note. CJerman formerly had s initially before various 
other consonants, as Low German and English have to-day. 
We have the statements of grammarians of the i6th century 



* Hut z or 2; may occasionally be heard at the South between vowels 
for either f or ^ so retfen, au^erltc^; au^etorbeniltc^, &c 
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that in High German this s- had by that time changed to Ji 
and that too before p and t as well as before other consonants. 
Gradually the orthography made the same change: s/tm 
* slime ' > ©d^lcint, sma/ * small ' > fd^mal, sn^ * snow * > 
©d^ncc, swan >► ©d^TDan. But the frequent occurrence of 
fp and ft, medially and finally, and the influence of the many 
Greek and Latin words beginning with fp and ft, succeeded 
in establishing an inconsistency in the spelling, which, being 
misunderstood, offers to those of Low-German stock (cf. 
§ 225 N i) a plausible excuse for adhering to the Low-German 
pronunciation in these cases. 

225. (a) fps ft= =//> Jt (with weak / and /, § 150 N,^): 
fpat, (Spiel, fpred^en, ©tein, ftiU, fte^en ; also in composition : 
Sci'fpiel, be^fpred^cn, Der^fte^en, ®e=ftein (not in the name 
©af^tein), §oIftein, Staftatt, Stoftodt (also with s). So, too, in 
foreign words: ^"^o.^, fpecieU, ©pcbiteur, ©tation; and 
usually, but not universally, in foreign compounds, if the 
first part is a familiar one : $cr=fpeIttt)C, Sle^peft, S^^pninicnt, 
lon-ftatieren (of course not in SDig^put, 3!)id=tin!tton, &c.); 
also in familiar proper names : (Spanien, ©pinoja, ©tod^olm, 
©tuart, &c. 

Remark. In words recently adopted or preserving a 
distinctly foreign appearance, the foreign sp st \s some- 
times retained : ©piccn, ftaccato, &c. 

Note I. In Bremen, Hanover, and other North-German 
districts, initial f before t and p is still sounded j (§ 224 N), 
not, however, in the theatres there. When these North 
Germans undertake to acquire y?j^, they sometimes misunder- 
stand "initial" to mean only at the very beginning of a word 
and so sound ©picl withj^ but Scifpicl with sp, § 1293. 

Note 2. In the Midland, rf (t) is often pronounced rj\t) : 
crft, SBurft, mir'^; and in parts of the South, every ft fp is 
sounded ft fp : ^iftc, ^nofpc, &c. ; but the learner will avoid 
these as carefully as initial sp st, 

226. (b) As Germanic sk- had early become fd^ = /* 
(§119 end), adopted words beginning with ffs or fc* have 
generally retained the foreign pronunciation : ftanbietetl/ 
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©fijje, ©lulptur, ©conto; but some familiar ones may, 
more or less frequently, be heard with fk : thus @tanbal, 
less frequently ©fat, ©flat)e, ©frupel, &c. 

227. (c) Before other consonants, f occurs in a few 
adopted words and = s : ©birrc, ©ccne, ©laoe, ©maragb, 
©p^dre, and LG names like ©roine, ©tDincmttnbc, &c., § 224 N, 
but observe ©d^Iipg or ©^lipg. 

228. fj (^es'-esf') and ^ (^es'-tse^\ less commonly ^se') are 
always voiceless (but see § 123 Naft), = J" : ba^, glei^en, 
aSaffer. 

Note, ff occurs only medially and then only after short 
vowels (§41,2^), ^ occurs medially after long vowels and 
finally (§ 41, 2^, 3^) ; consequently, as it is not possible to tell 
the quantity of a vowel before final ^, one must look to a 
medial form. Thus gu^ and ©d^o^ Map* have long vowels, 
inasmuch as the genitives ^u^eS and Sd^o^ed have ^; and 
fd^O^, mu^, $a^ ^d^Hd^ f)a^ie have short vowels, as seen from 
fd^offen, miiffcn, §affc^ and ^affen. It has been suggested 
that this difiiculty be obviated by writing fd finally after short 
vowels, and the Austrian speller requires f^ § 41, 3^. 

229. ffj^ (^es'-fse^df\ §343, less commonly */<?') is a 
voiceless fricative practically identical with English sh ; it is 
printed / in phonetic transcription, ©d^iff, Slfd^C, ^ifd^, 
©d^nec, fd^mal, fd^Iagen. 

Note. The tongue is so placed as to direct the breath 
against the teeth and lips in a somewhat different way from 
what it does in the case of s; moreover, the point of the 
tongue is retracted, so that there is a considerable resonance- 
chamber between it and the teeth ; the quality of the sounds 
is thus materially different, §§ 75-6. In making this sound, 
Germans usually protrude the lips more than English-speaking 
people do. 

Remark i. Notice that ^=s/l and not/: .^lB6^d^Ctt< 
^155 and =c^cn ; still biSd^cn is not infrequently sounded 
dt/n, but this is by many regarded as vulgar. 

Remark 2. In Greek words fc^ =/: ^fc^^Iud ; but In 
words from the Italian it^s^: @c^er)0. 
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230. f^ =/ occurs only in words from the English and 
those supposed to be from the English : ^f^ion^ Qf^avol./dl, 
©^crtp, S(c)^Itp§ 'neck-tie.' 
I, see H, § 228. 



X 



231. t {'te') and t^ {'te'-ha^\ § 35 & N) represent the 
voiceless point stop, = English t (but see § 165, a*:) : \^atU, 
tot, SCI^omag, %\)zt, SCI^at, SC^c^a'ter, Sft^muS, ©oet^c. Sutler. 

Note I. This sound differs from b in that it is voiceless 
(§ 150) and often aspirated (§ 149, iN). 

Note 2. In the North and the Midland, t is, in colloquial 
speech, generally silent after the fricatives of ift and nic^t : 
2)00 i^' nic^' mci(n) 35ater (§ 150 Ni^; South Germans are 
apt to say ni't or nc't), also (§ 121) in bu 9tl(t)ft, fc^tl(t)ft, 
mm, fic§(t)ftr ^af(t) bu, ^dtt(e)f(t) bu, \tm), ^euWsiitagc, 
acl^(t)8C^n &c., 3Kol(t)fc, cf. § 114 and § 242, Na^ For ft, 
see § 225. 

Note 3. (a) In some words from the French (or sup- 
posed to be from the French) t is silent : paletot p&l'^o^ 
Subgct biid^y (but also, as from the English, bud'^et)^ 
5lrrangcment 'ararfjpmatf' , @tobliffcmcnf, &c. ; (b) but we 
have -nt in 3)irigcnf , Snftrumcnf , intcEigenf, &c., these 
being from the Latin. 

232. ix before a vowel, in words from the Latin, usually 
= /jj (§ 201 N3) : Seftion', ^Ration', martial', ^attenf , aftic, 
©jcrci'tium, ipebc'tien, 935o'ticn. Not in French words with 
'K = t: Slriftofratic', ^^Jartie', &c. 

i^ {'te^'tset") see 5. 



u 



233. It (*«0 ^s ^^^ high-back-round vowel, §§ 134 &c., 145. 
German u is higher than the corresponding English sound, 
and the front part of the tongue is drawn farther back ; 
moreover, the lips are more protruded, § 165, x. 
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i) When long, it is like fjiglish oo in *boot': Qd^ule, 
gut, 35Iumc, §ul^n, Wf)uf (both u's), gclb'blu'mc. 

2) When short, it is nearly the same as English 00 in *foot' : 
^JKuttcr, ©luct, bumm, §umboIbt, Silbung, 3Kcttum, 3!)u=cll'. 

Note I. In the North, u is wider than n and may even 
approach o in sound ; in the South, it approaches Q in 
narrowness. 

Note 2. A narrow short u (transcribed u not w, § 135 end) 
occurs in unstressed open syllables in adopted words, 
§ 144 N2^: ©tatuc, ^ommunift, &c. ; some, however, use a 
wide vowel instead, especially next a stressed syllable. 

Note 3. Be careful not to pronounce German u like Eng- 
lish u in * dust *. Be careful also never to pronounce German 
U before r as in English *burr*: so 33urfcl^C has 33us as in 
English * bull ', § 1 67 6. For unb = pn(t) or •«(/), see § 1 1 3 end ; 
for 9U=^, see § 199,4. 

Note 4. Be careful not to pronounce German like Eng- 
lish u in * use *, * cube ', etc. ; for this begins with a y-sound 
(as though the words were written *youse* &c.), which the 
German does not have, § 166. For dialectic uo cf. § 236. 

Note 5. For words having uts and tllfi and for pQftett, 
^nftcn, 6c^nftcr, but now generally SBuft, tDud^^, 2Bud^^ see 
§ 137 N3 ; for ^rQC^ *a sort of breeches', also *bog* (but 
Srud^ * breach*, etcinbrud^ * quarry*), SBflc^, SOd^e, ginc§, 
^ad^en, fnd^cn, ^rfid^fe^, Xn^, 2Bac|er, Sabn^c, Snfc^c 
(NEG), rnfd^cln, n)nf4 (both often u in the North), see 
§ 137 N I, in the Midland Sud^, %U(i), %n% and in the SW 
S3ud^, ^uc^, 5Iuc§ often have u ; for ©cbOrt, rarely gOrt, see 
§ 140^; un= has u, except in parts of the South and the 
Midland, but uv- has 0, § 140 & ft, except in Urtctl, Urtcl, 
§ 139a N. Under secondary stress, u occurs in ^mtnt; 2BiIb= 
fc^ur, and the names Slrt^Sr, ©ubrOn, Drtriln, &c., also (ex- 
cept at the South) in =tnm, and by analogy ^ittQm, but not 
in Latin =um, =U^, &c. ; for ^O'bUfum &c., see § 91, 3. The u 
is short in the name Sutler, also in ©d^u'bia! ; for the adopted 
words iilub, plu^, Slum, faput(t), see § 138 N3 ; for North- 
German 3u9, &C., see § 138 Ni; for jd, jum, }ut, see 
§ 144 & N I, so genug generally has ii when unstressed, and 
in some parts even when stressed, § 104, 2 ; for 3SlU^, mii^ 
(also n in the South), see § 228 N ; for XrSt^a^n, S3ngfptict, 
and names like 33rnn§ilb, SSbroig, Qlrid^, see § i39aN3 ; for 
SG 3)?inu'tc, see § 138 N2^; bUjcn and bnf(c)Ug often have u, 
especially in the North. For u in qu cf. § 220. 
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234* tte as a spelling for it maintained itself longest as a 
capital, see §22 R. ue = u/in SDucH, Songrueng, ufucD', 
jucrft ; ut in Sa'mucI ; u^e in ©uej ; u in the names ^o^ebue, 
Ucd^tlanb. For gue gut, see § 199, 4. 

235. ttt (a diphthong = u -\- i, with but little more stress 
on u than on /) occurs only in the exclamations l^ui and pfui. 

Note, (a) In some Low-German names like iDttiSbtttg and 
Suift, ui = Uy p. 109 ft ; uic = « in ^arapluic'; {d) in Dutch 
names, ui or u\) = oi: guibcrfcc, ©lu^S. (c) Elsewhere 
ui = two vowels : SRui'nc, Suf fcnt^al, So'ttpolb, &c. ; or, in 
rapid or dialectic speech, a diphthong : ut or uf. 

^36. ttO (a diphthong =^7^ or up) has generally become 
^u (Sud^, (Sd^u^, &c., § 22) but still occurs in the South, 
and in certain Southern names (like ^uoni, Sluobt) is often 
rendered u'o or uo^ in other parts of Germany, p. 108 ft. 



n 



237. U Qu^ or * mutated u\ § 120) is the high-front-round 
vowel (§§ 134 &c., 145). When long it is narrow, when 
short wide (§ 135), considerably at the North, much less at 
the South. During the formation of the vowel, the tongue 
is in the position for i, but the tip of it either sinks or is 
drawn in, and the lips are not only nearly closed but also 
somewhat protruded : in this way the front resonance- 
chambers (that is, the spaces just behind and in front of 
the front teeth) are enlarged, § 132. Singers sometimes 
produce this sound in prolonging such a word as *ease' 
(§ 136, i) ; it may also be heard in /up, a call to sheep, § 136, 1, 
and in an affected pronunciation of " oh, dear ! " 

i) It is long in SKii^Ic, fUr (distinguished from met by 
rounding), ?Paptcr'mii^'Ic (§ 142), §it^net, SUd^ct, &c. . 
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2) It is short in 5KilIIcr, 2^ii(fcn (distinguished from titfen 
by rounding), ^iinbifd^, the name Sliid^cr, &c. 

Note I. Never pronounce ii like English u or like « + ^. 
It would be better to use i instead ; for all Germans would 
understand this, and many use it (§ 136, 2). 

Note 2. ForbSfter (^also U in the South and the west Mid- 
land), tDUft, 2BUftC; ^Uftcln,^ ^Uftet; see §137 N 3 and § 233 
N5, but SlUftcr now hasU as often as U, and in SRUftcr, 
=n)uc§fig, tPiid^fc, tPilfd^c, U has become quite rare, § 141 ; 
French StOcl^C, also written 3^Ufc§C, * ruche* (but 3lUfcl^c pi. of 
^u\d) *rush') and SUd^Ct, Sud^lcin, giiid^C, and others having 
U < n, § 233 N 5 (but notice^ gebUrtig < ©cbnrt) ; for U'brig, 
U'blct, SU'gnct, Sii'bner, glUglcin, &c. see § 137 R 2, similarly 
in Sliibfcn, Stiibjamcn, the ii is usually long. Long ii is heard 
in the names tlljen and Ud^tti^. In ^ajitte, also written 
^ajiitte, the it is often short. In the South the il of stilnter 
'tumlid^ is generally shortened, in the North that of mU^tg. 
For fUr' unb fUr' but fiir ®clb', see § 144 N i. 
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238. tl C/auy 

i) Voiceless, =/, In (a) German words and (d) words 
thoroughly Germanized, and when (c) final. So SSater, t)on, 
Dtcl, t)ofl, ^CDel; ?PuIt)er, Seild^cn, 3Scit, SSerS, 3Sogt, brax)(cr), 
9?en)(en), Scrfojje; SRotto', ©enittt)', &c. Also (d) some 
names (mostly Low German) : 33ox)cnben, 33remer= SBill^elmSs 
^aoen, SremcrDor'bc, §anno't)cr, ^avtl, 3Sctbcn, 3Sofe, SSifd^cr, 
2?ir(i^ott), SJaml^agen, 3SoigtIanb. 

2) Voiced, = z/ or p. (a) In foreign words still felt to 
be such (UniDcrfttSt', nmW , SSa'fe, aibuerb', ooal', 3lox>eVk, 
2?ene'big, SSc'nud, and so in the Latinized Old-German San* 
balcn). North Germans render x> (except when final) by the 
dentilabial td (7', § 239, i*). Middle and South Germans by 
the bilabial ro (p, § 239, la), but the latter are inclined to 
give t) the sound ofy in more words than the North Germans 
are (thus in ©flat)e, SSedpet, SUf'oU'nc, SUcnuS, &c.). (d) In 
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many Low-German names, medial t) is voiced : ^Inm^lehtn, 
2)0DC, ®an)e, 3ct)er, filepe, SRoDcnSbcrg, ©ieoctS, @intDe^ 




239- to Qve') : roer, fd^rocr, jroei, SBratf. 

i) There are two ways of pronouncing tp, or rather there 
are two ro's. (a) The bilabial xo is formed with the two 
lips, as in the act of blowing. After voiceless consonants 
it is more or less voiceless (§§ 119, 150 N 2^) and is tran- 
scribed p (§ 239, 2c), The sound is enough like English w 
to be generally taken for it by English-speaking people, but 
in its production the back of the tongue is not raised to the 
^-position nor is there any tenseness of the inside of the 
cheeks or rounding of the lips as is the case when English w 
is sounded. A real (English) a/, or u, may, however, be 
heard in the South-West, {b) The dentilabial xo (v) is 
formed with the upper teeth and the lower lip, like English v, 
but it is weaker than our v, being made with less friction. 

2) (a) In the Midland and parts of the South, the bilabial 
xo is used in all situations, and is generally voiceless though 
weak, § 150 N 3. (^) In the North and generally on the 
stage, the dentilabial td is usually employed (SBaffct, Zoxot, 
Wxoxxi') ; but after an j-sound (©d^roefter, jroet) the bilabial 
xo is very common, and in this position is more or less 
voiceless (§ 150 Na^). (c) The u after q (quer, OueDe) is, in 
the same way, sounded either as p or as v. ' 

In the phonetic transcriptions, xo is generally transcribed 
Vy but fd^rt), jtD, and qu are transcribed /P, ts^, ^P; <^ is the 
sign for completely voiceless P, but will not be needed. 

Remarks, (a) In the few words (from Low German and 
English) that begin with tdt (SBtacf, TDrangcltt, &c.), the ro is 
more or less voiceless, like a weak/*; it is transcribed f not/. 
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(^)- to is silent in @^atol and after o, §§ 175, 215. (c) tO§ = tO 
in IB^ift. {(/) Dialectically 10 in loir became (first only a/t^r 
the verb) m or d: m-r (oxb-r) po/n^roix iDOUen. {e) TO =/ 
in @a(TO, a South-German town. (/) When final or next a 
voiceless consonant in Slavic names TO =/: SurgettjeTO Tur- 
geneff, ^abereTOdH. 



^ 



240. f Qliks^) = English x in *ox*, that is, ks (§ 137 Ni) : 
§eje, 3Raj, 2ljt, @£empel (not ^^2:-), 3Eenop^on, 3Ectie3 (not 0). 

Note I. Most pure German words have d^d (pronounced J^s) 
where the English correspondent would lead one to expect j, 

cf. §§ 39* 182. 

Note 2. {a) T^ is silent in some French words, so the plural 
bureaus 6urd\ but bureaus Miro/ is more common. (6) In 
3Reixco and other Spanish words one often hears d for j. 
^on Quixote is usually pronounced ddrflArfit^ in imitation of 
French pronunciation. 
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341. || {'?ipst^idn\ now generally 'uphmrl') : ©ijtttax, SlfljL 
The letter p occurs in proper names and in some words 
from the Greek and other foreign languages. By the people 
generally it is pronounced like German i, and is usually so 
taught in the schools ; but the study of Greek has caused a 
revival of the original ^'-sound in words that plainly show 
their Greek origin, particularly if the 9 be long. Thus // is 
considered "elegant" in g^'rif, ^IBp't^e, anonym', ^p'bra, 
§91,3, ^ (less commonly u) in ^Profclpt' (§ 138 N23), ^fpd^c, 
and it in SKprte, Sll^ptl^muS (§91,3), SpfluS (exception to 
§91,3), ©^mbol', &c., and even in Ipnd^cn (< English 
* lynch') ! On the other hand, the natural pronunciation has 
established itself even in the spelling in ®ipd, ©ilbc, ©ttl 
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(< Latin stilus^ but formerly written ©tpl), B^^^^I* ^^d 
/ is usually heard in common words : ^gppten, especially in 
unstressed syllables : ^pajin'tl^c, §ppotl^c!', ©pftcm', 3^prann', 
&c. And in most proper names (^pttl, ^pburg, ®i^xo%i, 
©^fe, 9B5f, &c.) and when final in foreign words like 3ur^, 
*i]3on5, English names like SBidp, §artp, and Polish names 
in sfp, the 9 = i. 

Remarks. («) In some words from foreign languages 9 ==/ : 
2)an!eey<?77'/^/; ^arb, 2)ucatan. See also §§ 213^ end, 174, 191. 
(b) In some Dutch names 9 (or ij, § 20) = ai (as in English, 
§ i66^z R): g, 2)pctn or Sjpcnt, Sfl^flcl, Si^Sto^! or Slliigwti!; 
but 3fi^mn)cgcn. 



8 



242. J Qtser) and ^ Qte^-tset") = ts in English 'fits' 
(§ 169 N .) or 7V /= *It is 1/ So ju, furj, jc^n, Dfftjict'*, 

Note I. ^ is used only (except in some names : ^au^eilf 
Soi^cnburg, ®la^, ®ra^, SB^cn, ©c^roc^) directly after a 
short vowel : ixo%, ©pt^C, ^a^C ; but 3 after a consonant or 
a long vowel : TOcjC, S'iODtV ; ©alj, SBurjcI. 

Note 2. (a) The student must learn to pronounce dis- 
tinctly ts and not be satisfied with dz or z, (b) Remember, 
however, that ^ is only a way of writing s (§ 41, 2^, 3*) and 
has no /-sound, {c) Initially in Dutch and LG (3uibetfcc, 
^f^tXi) and savage names with Dutch or English spelUng 
(3cimbcft, ganjtbar), and in a few other foreign words (®a)e, 
SBajar, feajarb), i = z; but gulu usually has 3 = /ir, and Sosor 
is also pronounced bdtsdr'. (d) In ^ron^e^ 8 = -*" ; occasion- 
ally also often n^ I, in ganj; ©c^malj; &c., §§121 and 122 end. 
For the occasional loss of / in ad^jt *efl(t)st, &c., cf. § 114. 
(e) J3, = ^, is retained in some words from the Italian, etc.: 
©ranbcaaa, ©lijac §48, "end. 



* The old spelling was Dfficter (§ 48, "), and one still hears the pro- 
nunciation, *if/istr^f § 1793. 
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SPECIHEN WITH PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTIONS. 

243. The following selection from Goethe's Faust is given 
(i) in phonetic transcription representing the careful enun- 
ciation of the stage, (2) in phonetic transcription showing 
the colloquial pronunciation of a North or Middle German 
who does not speak broad dialect, (3) in the ordinary 
spelling, (a) Besides the points mentioned in § 160, 1-4, it 
will be observed that in the studied pronunciation represented 
in (i), unstressed syllables are more distinctly pronounced 
than in ordinary speech (that is, en, cl, &c., are sounded 
p//, ^/, &:c., rather than v/, •/, § 187, 2N 5; unb does not de- 
generate into •;/(/) ; vowels tend to lengthen in open syllables, 
§ 144 N 2, 3, and in the pronouns mir, il^n, &c., § 144 Ni; 
and the glottal stop is more regularly retained, § 154, 2). 
In order to indicate that a short close vowel may be 
lengthened, the usual Roman type is used (§135 end) but 
the mark - is placed over it. {b) In both (i) and (2), 
vowels not marked long are short The unvoicing of sonor- 
ous consonants next voiceless consonants (§ 150 N) has 
been ignored, (c) While some variants have been given in 
(2), it did not seem advisable to notice all, even all important 
ones. Thus, only the uvular r has been given ; xo is repre- 
sented by V not by fi (§ 239, 2), but P has been printed in 
jn)=, fd^TOs qu= (§ 239, 2 end) ; f before vowels has been printed 
z (not 0) throughout, to accord with the usage of the Mid- 
land and the South, the North-German practice being rep- 
resented in (i), § 223 N3. Short narrow vowels have been 
printed (u, o, i, &c.) wherever they may be heard, although 
some pronounce them wide (//, o, /), § 144 N23. Further 
transcriptions, of a more conservative type, will be found in 
Victor's books, p. 107 ft. 
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(I) 

Aadp nun, ^a\! f^HozofV, 
ju'rtsfpraf ^unt m€d\tsln^^ 
^unt laidpr ^au\ te^ologi^f 
durfi ^aus^ ftxidirf, mit haiswi hmiin. 
da Jte ^ifl nun, Hfi ^arm9r tor! 
^unt bin zo kluk ^als vi tsxyfor^; 
haisp magis^ter, haisp dok^tor gar, 
^unt tsip Jon ^an d\ tsepnjar, 
herauf\ herap\ *unt kwer, *unt krum 
mainp Jiilpr ^an der nazp herun/ — 
Uint zep, das inr nifits vispn konpnf 
das vil mir fir das herts ferbren^pn, 
tsvar bin ^ifi gpfaitpr ^als ^alp d\ lafpn, 
dokWrpn, magis^pr, Jrajfier, ^unt pfafan; 
mifi pldgpn kainp skruppl, no\ tsvaifpl, 
fiirfitp mifi vedprfor holp, no\ tolfpl — 
dd'fiir^ ^ist mir ^au\ ^ah froit ^entris^pn^ 
bildp mir niPit ^ain, vas refits tsu vispn, 
bildp mir nifit ^ain, ^ifi kontp vas lerpn^ 
d\ menjpn tsu besprn unt tsu bpkerpn, 
'aux hap ^ifi vedpr gut no\ gelt, 
no\ Vr ^unt her^lifikaif der velt; 
^es mofitp kain hunt zo lerfpr lebpnf 
drum hap ifi mifi der magV ^erge'bpn, 
*op mir durfi gaistps kraft ^unt munt 
niPit manPi gphaMnis viirdp hunt, 
das ^ifi nifit mer, mit zaurpm fva^s, 
tsu zdgpn brau\p, vas ^ifi nifit vajjs^ 
das ^ifi ^erken^p, vas d\ velt 
*im Hnprstpn tsuzam^pn helt, 
fail ^alp vir^ kpnskraft^ ^unt zdmpn, 
^unt tu nifit mer ^in vortpn krampn. 
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(2) 

hab9 [or hap\ nun^ '*a\ ! yi'/ozo/"/', 

jv^zistzaV u?i(t)* me^d'Ustn^, 

uu{t)* laui'z ^au\ te'ologl^ [P^ J^^ 

duzriaus^ JtMdlzt\ mit hais'm [or v/] b^miin, 

da Jte iPi ?iun, ^tfi ^azm'z tozl 

un(f)* bin zo klu\^ (^)als v/ tsv/oz, 

/laisi?) magisU'z [or 7], haisd dokHoz [or Z'z] gaz^ 

tin\ tst(?) fon (^)an d\ tse(f)n jaz^ 

/uzaijf, hgzap un{t)* k^ez, un(/)* kzuMy 

mahip fiil'z (^)(Jn d'z ndzp hpzum — 

un{t)* ze{p), das \iz niCits vis-n kon-nf 

das v/7 viiz Jiz das hezts f'zbzewn, 

ts^az bin iCi g^Jait'z (^)als ^aHf) d\ laf'ti [or 'fn\ 

dokf^zn, magis'f'z [ox J^ fzaib'z, un(t)* {J>)faf'n [or •»/],• 

mi/} play ?i [or -17] kairip skzilp'l^ no\ ts^if'l, 

fiizRti?) fniPi ved'zfoz hob no\ tojj'l — 

dd^fiiz^ (^)is(f) miz *aux ^abfzoit ^enizis'ti [or (*)'«/-], 

bild? [or bilt'\ miz niri{f) ^ain vas zefits tsw ins'n^ 

bihb [or bilt'\ miz nHi(f) *ain (^)i/i konb vas Irzn, 

d\ menjn tsw bes'zn uwf /su b?ke'zn. 

\iux ha} bid xed'z gut noxgelt, 

nox V*2 /////* hezUi/thai/' d'z velt; 

(p)s mo/It(p) kal?i hunt zo ler}'z leb'n [or -{b'^m] ! 

dzum ha! bid viiCi d'z magi* [or^] ^ezge^b-n [or (^yzge{b')m'], 

^op miz durPi gaistps kzaft un{f)* munt 

niCiif) manfi gphaMnis wiizd? hunt, 

das iCi niri{f) mez^ mit zau'zm [or ff\ f^is, 

tsvL zdyn [or v/] bzaiixj^t vas iCi nifi{t) vajjs, 

das i/l 'zhenp, vas d\ velt^ 

im ^iwzstn tsuzam-n [or ww] helt^ 

fan ^ab viz^k-nskzaft^ un(f)* zdm'n [or »/•»/], 

////f tii nifi{t) mez in vozPn kzam^n [or m'm\ 

* or •«(/). t or 'n. 
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(3) 
i^abe nun, ad^ ! ^I^ilofopl^te, 
Sutiftcrci unb 3Jlcbijtn, 
Unb leiber a\x6) ^^eologie ! 
2)urci^aud ftubiert, mit ^eif;em Semit^'n. 
2)a fte^' id) nun, id) armer S^or! 
Unb bin \o flug aid n)ie }ut)or ; 
§eif;c 3Ka9iftcr, ^ctf;c 2)oftor gar, 
Unb jie^e fd^on an bie ^e^en 2la^r, 
§crauf, ^erab unb qucr unb Irumm, 
3Keinc ©dottier an bcr 5Wafc Return — 
Unb fc^e, baf; roir nid^ts roiffen fbnncn ! 
®a^ roid mir fd^ier baS §crj t)crbrcnncn. 
Svoax bin id^ gefd^eiter ate aHc bic Saffen, 
®oftorcn, SWagifter, Sd^rcibct unb ^faffcn ; 
3Kid^ plagen feinc Sfrupcl nod^ 3rocifcl, 
^rd^tc mid^ rocbct vox §bDc nod^ Scufcl — 
®afiir ift mir aud^ aHc ^cub* cntriffcn, 
93ilbc mir nid^t cin, roaS SRcd^tS ju roifjcn, 
93ilbc mir nid^t cin, id^ fbnntc roaS Icl^ren, 
2)ic 3Rcnfd^en ^\x bcffctn unb ju bcfc^ren. 
3lud^ ^ab* id^ rocbcr ©ut nod^ ®clb, 
3lo6) &f)x' unb §crrlid^f eit bcr SBcIt ; 
@§ mbd^tc fcin i^unb fo Idngcr Icbcn ! 
2)rum l^ab' id^ mid^ bcr HRagic crgcbcn, 
Db mir burd^ ®ciftc3 Sraft unb 3Kunb 
9lid^t mand^ ©c^cimni^ rottrbc lunb, 
®a^ id^ nid^t mc^r, mit faurcm ©d^wci^, 
Su fagcn braud^c, roaS id^ nid^t wcif;, 
®af; id^ crfcnnc, roaS bic 2Bclt 
3im S^wfi^ften jufammcn^alt, 
©d^au' aHc SBirlcnSfraft unb ©amen, 
Unb t^u' nid^t mc^r in 3Bortcn framen. 
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THE NATURE OF ACCENT 

244. Mental and emotional states have corresponding 
physical states, and these to some extent affect speech. 
Ejccitement is accompanied by a tense condition of the 
muscles; and increased tension of the vocal chords results 
in a rise in pitch, § 74 *. That idea that most keenly busies 
the mind is expressed with most vigor, or stress of voice, 
§ 267. Stress and pitch, being thus the natural accompani- 
ments of mental and emotional activity, become recognized 
as their symbols and are more or less commonly used as 
means of accentuation. 

245. Accent may, therefore, consist in stress of voice or 
in elevation of pitch. We may speak of stress of voice as 
"accent", but it is better to designate it by the more 
specific term "stress." Stress and pitch may continue side 
by side, one the symbol of intellectual, the other of emotional 
activity, and this is in general true of Germanic languages. 
As, however, a change in stress is apt to be accompanied 
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by a change in pitch (§§ 258 end, 261 Ni), stress may be re- 
placed by pitch, especially when the number of syllables is 
reduced ; or a new pitch-accent may develope two or three 
syllables distant from the stress-accent. When a certain 
pitch gets attached in this way to a word or to a syllable of 
a word, it is called fixed pitch (§ 247), in distinction from free 
pitch (§ 248). 

Note I. Stress and pitch are the two most natural means 
of accentuation, stress being the cruder of the two. More 
artful means are : unusual slowness of utterance, unexpected 
pauses, and the substitution of whisper (§§ 96,- 1 32 N^) for 
voice. The first two are very effective unless overdone ; the 
last is suitable to few occasions and is apt to be. resented by 
listeners as being too artificial. 

Note 2. Stress forms the basb of rhythm ; pitch, that of 
melody. 
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PITCH 

CHARACTER OF SPEECH-PITCH 

246. Pitch in speech differs from that in song. In song, 
a note is held more or less, and the leap, or transition from 
one note to another, is usually so rapid that the glide is not 
perceived. In speech, the voice rarely dwells on a note, 
but is almost constantly passing by gradual glides from one 
note to another ; only occasionally is there a sudden leap. 
Speech-tones, too, are not absolutely pure, and so have 
somewhat the character of noise. Moreover, in speech, 
modulation of the voice is subordinate to articulation, 
forming only a sort of undercurrent. 

FIXED PITCH 

247. Fixed pitch-accent (§ 245 end) has developed more 
or less in most of the Scandinavian languages, also in Lithu- 
anian and in Chinese. In German and English there are 
only traces of it in certain exclamations ; for example, un- 
stressed ja with nearly level intonation = **to be sure"; 
stressed jS, with final glottal stop (§ 154, 2) and rising in- 
tonation, expresses something like " Yes, but what's to be 
done about it?", § 251 /; ja with nearly level pitch ex- 
presses calm acquiescence, § 257*/; ja with falling intonation 
expresses acquiescence and a desire that no more be said 
on the subject, § 257 c; ja, with compound falling and 
rising intonation, expresses acquiescence with certain re- 
strictions, § 255 </; etc. 
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FREE PITCH 

248. i) In most languages pitch is still free (§ 245 end) 
and expresses emotions and attitudes of mind rather than 
ideas. It is much harder to observe than stress, and has 
not yet received satisfactory study. Intonation is, however, 
a pretty true image of emotional and intellectual attitudes, 
and has not been much influenced by analogy or crys- 
talized into set schemes, as sentence-stress has, § 279 &c. 
Changes in pitch are easily and frequently confounded with 
changes in stress. 

2) To a very large extent intonation is quite unconsciously 
performed, and we rarely observe it in ourselves or in those 
that speak as we do. But an unusual modulation is at once 
noticed, and its musical quality detected; we say such 
people sing when they speak. The truth is, we all " sing ", 
but in different melodies, and the familiar one is not heard. 
Some languages are more musical than others : the tones are 
purer, the notes are held somewhat, and the glides from one 
to another are more frequent and rapid. French and the 
Romance languages generally are very musical, English 
much less so, German intermediate. The average key is 
somewhat higher in German than in English, as the French 
is higher than the German. But these statements are 
general only. In many parts of Germany the speech is less 
melodious than, for example, in our Southern States and 
along our sea-coast. Climate has much to do with the 
matter : a cold climate and life indoors affect unfavorably 
the vocal chords (§221, 3 R i) and the soft palate (§ 133), 
and also reduce spontaneity of spirit, § 104, 3. Age and 
sex also exert their influence : the speech of children is 
more melodious than that of older people, that of women 
usually more so than that of men, cf. § 74*. There is also 
great diversity in families and among individuals. 
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CHIEF KEYS 

249. Excitement, whether pleasant or unpleasant, in- 
duces tension and so a higher key. Sufficient interest in a 
subject to induce one to ask questions may suffice to raise 
the pitch throughout. In some English dialects it starts very 
high, but falls rapidly (§ 251 <r N); in most languages, how- 
ever, it rises distinctly on the last word or two (§ 2^1 c). 
Ordinary activity is reflected in a middle key. Resignation 
to disappointment or grief induces relaxation, and so a 
lower key. Moreover, fear, as also regard for a solemn 
place or occasion, or for the feelings of others, leads to a 
lowering of the natural pitch. There is also a half-apologetic 
lowering of the key on intruding a parenthetic clause. 

CHIEF FORHS OF INTONATION 

250. As pitch reflects moods rather than thoughts, it is, 
of course, capable of thousands of modifications ; still, 
certain forms have become associated with certain fre- 
quently recurring attitudes of mind or feeling, and thus get 
something of a grammatical value. In the application of 
these forms most languages agree. The chief forms of 
intonation are : — 

Level (rarely really level, § 253) — 
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Rising Intonation 



251. A rising intonation (/ or | , cf. § 250) is, in general, 
associated with incompleteness and hence with expectancy. 
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d) At a pause that interruj)ts what belongs intimately 
together: Sffiie baS I^m, laffen rotr ftc fclbft etga^Ien. ©ic 
tl^at cS, roeil ©ic nid^t anbcrS lonntc. Not so before a bcim- 
clause, which is really an afterthought, ©ic t^ot CS ; bcttil 
ftc fonntc nid^t anbcrS. Cf. § 252aNi. 

U) In an expression of surprise, for example, an ex- 
clamation at something very pleasant or very alarming: 
2lc^ ! The word after an exclamation often has falling in- 
tonation, §§254, 256 ^,<r, 305 N2, end. For 21(1^1 cf. § 256*. 

c) In questions of fact: 2lbcr fanntc cr bic innctlid^cn ©riinbc ? 
Similarly in statements meant as questions : 2)u furd^teft bicji ? 
cf. e below. But when repeated, being equivalent to the 
statement : " What I asked was," etc., the sentence closes 
with falling inflection (cf. §§ 303, 304). At first: SqqlX et 
©clb ? Repeated : §at cr ©elb ? Cf. d below. For other 
questions see §§ 252^, 256^,^, 252^. 

Note. In some English and Irish counties a question 
begins with a high pitch, which falls rapidly until the end of 
the question is reached (§ 249) ; this intonation must not be 
introduced into German. See also § 256^ N. 

//) In vocatives that anticipate an answer or, at least, 
attention : 3Ruttcr ! But when repeated, with the force of 
"I was calling you," the falUng intonation is used : SRutter ! 
Cf. § 252 a & ^ ; also §§ 303, 304. 

e) In statements meant to test others or to challenge a 
reply : gr ift bod^ cin gutcr 3Kciifd^. Cf. §255^& §251 ^^. 

y) In concessive statements, with an objection implied : 6r 
roar (jroar) cin ncttcr 5!Jlcnfd^ (or aKcnfd^, § 254). ^d^ fagtc 
nid^tS. Similarly ja with |", § 247. 

g) In offers implying a condition : ^d^ gcbc bit mcinc 3^od^tet. 
But here ^ is more common, § 255 <r. 

K) On reluctant closing of a conversation, or on taking 
leave, half challenging the listener to say more or not 
accept the concession or the "good-bye": 3flun, abieu ! 
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Falliiig Intonation 

252. A falling intonation ( \ [ , cf. § 250) is the natural 

accompaniment of language that expresses completeness 
and hence does not anticipate an addition or a reply. 

a) In statements : @r TOoDtc fort. 

Note I. Falling intonation may appear at a pause in a 
sentence if it is desired to express there a real or imaginary 
completeness or a distinction from what follows, or if what 
follows is to be regarded as an afterthought (cf. § 251a, end): 

dlun jju; bag gebe id^ ju. Saturn (ag mid^ fort; noc^ ift ed 
3cit. So in the case of an added appositive. For rising in- 
tonation at a pause, see § 251 a. 

Note 2. Falling intonation is often used at the ends of 
members of a series, if it is desired to give the impression 
that they were not all thought of in the first framing of the 
sentence ; for ex., when the case is really strong enough with- 
out their addition or when the listener is to think the sentence 
ended and be surprised to hear more : @r toar futc^ti^at bofe, 
cr fd^rour, cr ftampftc mit ben Siifecn, ex fc^Iugfogar nad^ mix. 

Note 3. Falling intonation may be used at the ends of 
members of a series of pairs, if this intonation aids in binding 
together the members of the pairs ; each falling intonation 
then corresponds to a rising intonation on the first member 
of the pair : 2)te Sitd^et gcbc td^ mcincr SWuttcr, bie teller 
ber ^attte, ben ^tfc^ meiner 8c^roefter, bag @ofa bel^alte id^ 
fclbft. 

^) In Commands : @e^ fort ! Sometimes also questions 
meant as commands : SBiUft bu jc^t ftiHc fcin! Cf. § 25i<i; 

end. Cf. Preface p. xvi. 

r) In exclamations like 2ld^ ! (i) with rapid fall and abrupt 
stress (§ 262) to express impatience or incredulity ; (2) 
with slow fall and gradual stress (§ 262) to express regret 
or pity. Hanoverians also use i for 2 and their 9ld^l is 
therefore often taken to be offensive when it is not so 
meant. 

// ) In questions having an interrogative (originally an in- 
definite) word : SBcr l^at bir baS gefagt ? Such questions 
were originally indefinite statements. 
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Note, {a) If the person asked has not understood the 
question, it is repeated with falling intonation: first, SBie ^ei^ 
et ? ; repeated, 3Bte i&eifet cr ? (§ 303 N 4 ) the question being 
equivalent to the statement "The word I said was toic 
notSBi^r." (3) But if the questioner has not understood 
the answer and so asks again, he uses rising intonation : SBte 
^ei^t er ? ; the question being equivalent to " Who did you 
say it was ? " 

^) In disjunctive questions, the first member (the real 
question) has the rising intonation of a question (§ 251 c); 
the second part (originally an anticipated reply) has the 
falling intonation of a statement : SBidft bu l^ict bleiben ober 
nad) §auf e ge^cn ? 

For repeated questions, cf. §25i<r& 252</N. 

253. Level Inflection ( — , cf. § 250) is indicative of in- 
difference or of calm thought, as in musing, etc. Absolutely 
level inflection is rare; there are usually slight rises and 
falls, § 246. 

COnPOUND INTONATION 

254. Compound intonation may occur when there is a 
rapid change in mood or a conflicting mood. What is gen- 
erally designated as a simple rising or a sunple falling 
(§§ 251, 252) intonation is often really more or less com- 
pound (cf. § 251/), and what we term a compound intonation 
sometimes has other elements subordinate to the two chief 
ones, § 255^, <r. 

255. Falling + rising (^) = conclusion + expectancy, 
§ 252 and § 251. 

Remark. It will be observed that this intonation is gene- 
rally associated with an incomplete or hesitating presenta- 
tion of the case. Its excessive use by many Americans 
makes upon Germans and Englishmen an impression of 
weakness and indecision. 

a) Apologetic or polite warning. Thus SSotfid^tig ! with 
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falling inflection is blunt, like a command, § 252^; but if 
the speaker, when half way through, feels that it is perhaps 
none of his business, and that the person warned might take 
offence, he lets his voice rise again as in a question (251^): 
JJorfii^tig ! 

b) Mild statement, submitted for approval : @t tonnte 
oieUcic^t mitgcl^n. Cf. § 251^. Similarly excuses. 

c) A cautious offer = a statement of permission + query 
whether the offer will be accepted : ®a8 fannft bu ^aben. 

(I) Gentle refusal : 3<^ bcinte/ in place of the usual Igd^ 
banfc. Also restricted acquiescence: ^, § 247 end. Cf. 

§ 254 end. 

e) Exclamation expressing playful reproof of detected 
roguery : D^ ! Cf. § 254 end and § 261 N'. 

256, Rising + falling (^) = expectancy (§ 251) + the 
reverse (§252). 

Remark. It will be observed that in most cases this in- 
tonation is associated by Germans and Americans Yiiih. some 
form of disapproval or contempt. Its lavish use by English- 
men is therefore apt to give offence where not intended. 

a) Sarcastic and contemptuous replies. 21(1^ ! with rising 
tone shows expectancy or surprise (§251*). If one says 
2lcl^ ! with rising tone but lets the tone fall again, he leads the 
listener to suppose he is surprised or delighted, only to 
chagrin him again : ^ ! Similarly ®u ! But 2lcl^ may also 
be said in consoling, especially patronizingly. Cf. R. 
above. 

b) Exclamations expressing surprise or indignation + re- 
proachful resignation or incredulous return to a state of satis- 
faction or indifference, etc.: 21(1^ roaS! 21(1^ ! Cf. §§ 251 ^ 

252 r. 

c) Elxclamations expressing assurance, or rather surprise 
at doubt -h calm assurance : l^atDO^l ! instead of the usual 
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d) Incredulous question = question 4- expression of in- 
credulity: 3)u rooHteft ^iiige^n? or 3)u woQtefl bod^ m^i 
l^inge^n? But in this case simple rising intonation (§251 <r) 
is also common. 

e) Inquiry as to a question : [®u TOtttft roiffctt] Db et 
to? ift ? But in this case, too, the simple rising intonation 
(§ 251c) is also common. 

Note. In some parts of Germany, as also in the English 
that is affected by Pennsylvania German, this compound io- 
tonation is used in ordinary questions instead of rising 
intonation, § 251. 

DEGREES OF INTONATION 

257. a) A high rise accompanies elation and lack of 
restraint. 

U) A slight rise denotes excitement restrained through 
fear or shame, for example, surprise at something to be 
regretted. 

c) A deep fall accompanies determination. 

//) A slight fall indicates unconcerned conclusion. 



STRESS 

THE NATURE OF STRESS 

258. In quiet breathing the air comes from the lungs in a 
gentle stream ; in speaking, it is forced out in more or less 
vigorous breath-impulses. The same lungful of air can be 
used to make many breath-impulses before the stock need 
be replenished. As a factor in speech, breath-impulses are 
called " stress," or " dynamic accent." Stress is easily con- 
founded, on the one hand, with sonority (§ 77), and, on the 
other, with pitch (§ loi) ; the more so as the degree of 
stress on various sounds is to some extent dependent on 
their sonority (§ 259), while increase of stress is apt to be 
accompanied by a rise in pitch (§§ 245, 261 N i). 

Stress and Sonority 

259, i) The very things that promote sonority (openness 
of the organs and the production of voice, § 77) require the 
expenditure of much breath, and stress is, therefore, generally 
the greater the greater the sonority : first on vowels, next on 
sonorous consonants, then on fricatives, and lastly on stop 
consonants. In 31^ h (= a) the stress generally subsides, 
according to § 260 ; so too in aQ (=a/), being weaker on the / 
than on any part of the a ; but in Sail it first swells and 
then subsides, being weaker on the d than on the a, weaker 
on the end of the a than on the beginning, and weaker on 
the / than on any part of the a. 
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2) But it must not be supposed that stress and sonority 
are always parallel. The greater need of stress that one 
sound has may not be met : for example, in such a word as 
©ttUc (= gdb)^ the final e is left to get on with such breath 
as is left on the loosening of the I (§§ 87, 85), and is, hence, 
very weak, §§ 100*, 187 i. 



THE FORMS OF STRESS 
260. It is possible to keep stress uniform for a short time 



(Level Stress : | | ), or even to increase if to a certain 

extent (Swelling Stress: ^====dl]), but the most natural 
and usual stress begins strong and becomes weaker (Sub- 
siding Stress : [IIIIi:::;^=»). Thus the exclamation D ! may 
be heard with level stress when one suddenly checks himself 
in an excited call ; the same sound may be heard with 
swelling stress from the lips of a sufferer, especially one 
undergoing an operation ; while D ! with subsiding stress is 
the common exclamation of surprise. Cf. § 275 R. 

261. The force with which the stream of breath issues 
from the lungs may be increased: if this increase is con- 
siderable, we recognize it as a new breath-impulse, making 
a new syllable (§ 86) ; if but slight, we consider it as a part 
of the neighboring strong impulse, and regard the two as 
one with Compound Stress (r), or double swell. Cf. note 
below. Such stresses are common in isolated monosyllables 
like 3)tt, %(K, ©0, etc., with long final vowel ; occasionally 
also in monosyllables like lal^m, 2^l^ttl -(with long vowel and 
following sonorous consonant), provided they stand more or 
less alone, or at least finally, and have unusual unport 
This tendency is even more common in English, especially 
that spoken in America, for example, in *no,' *on,' *hand^* 
hesitating * and,' etc. In certain German dialects — Saxon« 
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Thuringian, etc. — it is observed in more cases than those 
given above. It need not be distinguished in marking stress. 

Note I. It will be noticed that the cdnditions for this 
stress are often the same as those for compound intonations, 

§ 255^- 

Note 2. The line dividing monosyllables with double swell 
from dissyllables is one of personal feeling, § 85 N2. If the 
weak swell coincides with a slight superiority in sonority on 
the part of the sound on which it falls, the ear is apt to 
decide in favor of a new syllable. 

262. Stress may be abrupt or gradual : Abrupt Stress 

( ' ) is that which, before it has had time to subside per- 
ceptibly, is suddenly cut off ; Gradual Stress ( ^ ) subsides 
by uniform degrees. The abrupt stress is heard in strongly 

9 9 

stressed syllables having a short vowel : bS, 35tttt, ^atte ; the 
gradual stress (i) in weak syllables : @e^alt, Sarctt, ift fort, 
and (2) in strong syllables having a long vowel : ba, ^a^l. 

Remark i. A consonant closing a syllable with stress 
broken off abruptly while it is still strong, is naturally stronger 
than one closing a syllable with stress that has gradually died 
out or is weak. Cf. also § 100. 

Remark 2. The statements made in § 262 are in general 
true of North German and of British English. In many 
parts of Germany, and in English as spoken in America, the 
abrupt stress is rare, mostly because of the tendency to 
lengthen more or less the shortstressed vowels. 



DEGREES OF STRESS 

263. There are various degrees of stress, but it is gen- 
erally not necessary to distinguish more than the Chief ( ' ) 
and the Secondary ( ' ), calling all other syllables weak, or 
unstressed. When it is necessary to distinguish the weak 
stresses, they may be called Weak ('), Very Weak ("), 
and Unstressed (not marked, or symbolized by°). Sentence- 
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stress is best indicated by lines drawn under the stressed 

word ; thus, ^^^^^^^^^^ indicates chief stress, 

secondary, and weak ; but the last may usually 

go unindicated. Chief stress may be increased to various 
degrees, especially in sentence-stress. 

Note I . (a) These terms are not absolute : for instance, the 
secondary stress of one word may be greater than that of 
another ; that on a compound is generally greater than that 
on a derivative. (^) The secondary stress approaches in 
value to the chief (as the weak approaches in value to the 
secondary) the farther it is removed (§ 278, 3 ^ ) and the longer 
the syllable on which it rests (N 2). (c) Moreover, consistency 
in the marking of secondary and weak stresses is not aimed 
at ; where the learner would of himself stress correctly, these 
stresses may often be left unindicated. 

Note 2. A heavy, or long, syllable (§93) must not be 
confounded with a stressed syllable : for example, in 3lb'ficbt' 
the lighter sylla])le has the stronger stress; still, a heavy 
syllable has a tendency to attract the stress, and sometimes 
succeeds, § 277,2. 

Note 3. Sentence-stress is ordinarily indicated by the use 
of spaced letters (as we use italics): ®r f)atte 3 to C i ^inber, 
nic^t b r e t. Emphatic ein * one ' is also sometimes printed 
(5in or ein to distinguish it from ein * a *, § 300. 

THE BASIS OF STRESS-PLACING 

264. The placing of stress is dependent upon various 

factors, which may work in harmony or at cross-purposes. 

Remark. It is, therefore, at times impossible to say which 
of two or more likely causes may have been operative or 
whether more than one may not have been (§ 27 c, i). 
Similarly, when a vacillation in usage appears, it is not 
always easy to tell between what factors the conflict is. It 
may appear to be between rhythm (5) and logic (2 or 3 below), 
but really be between rhythm and a tradition (i) which has 
established the logical stress ; it may appear to be between 
logic and analogy (4), but really be between logic and a 
tradition that has established the analogical stress, etc. 

The factors are (i) tradition, (2) the state of mind of the 
speaker, (3) his consideration for the mind of the listener, 
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(4) analogy, (5) rhythm and other physical factors. Tra- 
dition is the chief factor in word-stress. The state of mind 
of the speaker and his consideration for that of the listener 
form the chief factors in sentence-stress. Analogy and 
rhythm may be regarded as interfering elements. 

Remark. I have, therefore, taken as the basis of classi- 
fication in sentence-stress, the state of mind of the speaker 
and his consideration of the state of mind of the listener, 
and these two factors will be developed as the subject is 
developed. Tradition (§ 265) and analogy (§ 273) require but 
brief treatment ; but it will be necessary to consider rhythm, 
etc., somewhat at length (§ 274 &c.) before going on with the 
regular development of the subject (§ 279 &c.). 

TRADITION 

265. We generally stress a particular syllable of a word, 
and often a particular word in a sentence, because this 
accentuation is what we have always, or most frequently, 
heard. When, somewhere in the past, the usage was estab- 
lished, it must have been because of the working of one 
or more of the very factors that are still exerting their 
influence; but in the meantime other elements of the 
language may have so shifted that the effect of these forces 
is diff"erent to-day from what it once was. In the struggle 
that ensues, tradition generally holds its ground in the case 
of word-stress (but cf. §§ 310, i, 316, 322-331, 360, 6,8, 362); 
it is not infrequently made to yield in the case of sentence- 
stress, cf. particularly § 274 &c. Stress-tradition is based 
on association of idea and form, § 273. 

Note. Under tradition may be included one's own former 
utterance, hence personal habit. 
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STATE OF MIND OP THE SPEAKER 
Psychological Subject and Predicate 

266. i) A sentence involves the association of at least 
two ideas: the one first in mind is the psychological subject: 
the one that attaches itself to this is the psychological predi- 
cate. These may or may not coincide with the grammatical 
subject and the grammatical predicate. Thus, if John is in 
mind, and some action of his (say the killing of a cat) pre- 
sents itself to the mind, John is the psychological (and 
grammatical) subject, and killed the cat the psychological 
(and grammatical) predicate. But if the killing of the cat 
is in mind, and the question* arises Who did it ? then, in 
John killed the cat (= // was John who did it), killed the cat 
is the psychological subject, and John the psychological 
predicate. If it is known that John has put something in 
the cellar, but not what, then, in John put the apples in the 
cellar^ the psychological predicate is the apples. If it is 
asked where he put the apples, then in the cellar is the 
psychological predicate. 

2) While it is true that a psychological subject may be 
any member of a sentence, and that a psychological predi- 
cate may also be any member of a sentence ; still, in the 
great majority of cases, the grammatical subject is a psy- 
chological subject and the psychological predicate is ex- 
pressed by a verb or a verbal modifier. As between the 
verb and its modifier, the latter is usually the psychological 
predicate, the verb being a psychological subject. In some 
cases, the verb represents only a mental glide (§ 268) 
from the psychological (and grammatical) subject to the 
psychological predicate. The modifiers of nouns (using 
"nouns" in the sense of "substantives and adjectives") 
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and of adverbs are usually subordinate (Note 3) or degen- 
erate (Note 2) psychological predicates. 

Note I . Two persons may have the same idea in mind (it 
having been suggested by sight, by hearing, or otherwise); 
this is then psychological subject to any predication either 
may make as to it. But what is psychological subject to one 
person is oftea quite unknown to the other until formally 
stated (§§ 272, 279, 2). Moreover, I may betray by my action 
what is to me psychological predicate ; it thus becomes psy- 
chological subject to an observer, and when I state my psy- 
chological subject, it will be his psychological predicate. 

Note 2. {(i) There may be more than one psychological 
predicate to one psychological subject. Thus in 34 li^'^C 
3?ater unb 3Kutter, "3c^ Hebe" is psychological subject to 
the two psychological predicates Skater and Gutter. (^) Such 
predicates may be expressed coordinately : ^cr SRatUt roar 
alt unb ^d^Uc^ ; or one predicate may not be expressed as a 
predicate at all, but be assumed and brought in attributively : 
^et alte "Slann roar pllid^. Such assumed predicates are 
called degenerate (§ 2S6) and are allied to psychological sub- 
jects, (c) In the sentence 2)cr 3Rann auf bcT ^rcppc roar 
^d^Uc^; " auf ber Xreppe " is of an intermediate character and 
still near, in form at least, to the full predicate. 

Note 3. Psychological subjects and psychological predi- 
cates may be subordinate to others : thus, in ^^ Vxehe ^atcr 
unb 2)hitter, the psychological subject "5c^ liebe" is made 
up of the subordinate psychological subject " 3cJ^ " and the 
subordinate psychological predicate " liebc." 

Note 4. A psychological subject or predicate may be 
more or less undefined ; because of inability, haste, or mental 
laziness, we fail to define it in our own minds and so are 
forced to express it by an indefinite word or, if seeking to 
define it, by an interrogative word, § 301. Cf. also § 272, 3. 



Domiiuince off a Particular Idea 

267. That which is foremost in the mind of a man im- 
pels him to its expression more than what is in the back- 
ground. The most primitive form of expression (still often 
heard in excited speech) is that in which only this upper- 
most idea, the psychological predicate, is expressed, — as 
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when the child says only 9Ule 1 ' Gone!\ though he knows the 
name of the food he has eaten or of the person that has 
left the room — ; and in more developed forms of speech 
this still generally has most stress. Cf. also § 273 R. 

Remark. From the same cause, excitable people, especially 
children, are inclined to raise the pitch when expressing the 
psychological predicate. 



Currents off Thought 

268. i) Though the current of our thought is continuous, 
the rate of change varies. When the rate is slow, the 
thought assumes a more or less definite and stable form, 
and we speak of it by some such word as "concept". 
When the rate is rapid, we observe nothing or are only 
aware of a transition between the concept just past and one 
that we are approaching, and we realize this mental glide 
rather as the relation between the neighboring more definite 
"concepts", or " thoughts '\ than as a concept itself — just 
as, in phonetics, we are wont to limit the word " sound " to 
the more stable ones and call transitional sounds "glides", 
§80. 

2) The idea of such a relation may, however, while re- 
taining its peculiar transitional character, become, at times, 
the phase of thought uppermost in mind, § 294 b, 

269. i) If one's speech is the immediate expression of his 
current of thought, each new thought will form a new predi- 
cate ; and if each new thought is of such interest to him 
that it impresses itself with equal vividness upon his mind 
in spite of previous impressions there, it will be given equal 
stress in utterance. We thus get a series of predications 
with stresses varying according to the vividness of the 
mental impressions. This happens particularly in the talk 
of persons of sluggish mind ; also when any one is musing 
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and talking to himself, or is watching the progress of an 
event and recounting its stages to himself or others. 

2) But in the majority of cases when a man talks he is 
following, with various cross-cuts or deviations, an old train 
of thought ; that is, he is reviving with more or less success 
old mental impressions, often in a different order of succes- 
sion from that in which they first occurred to him and per- 
haps interspersed with new ones. If his mind is active, it 
will flit about the various aspects of a subject some time 
before it selects one or more for expression. When not 
modified by tradition, rhythm, or analogy, the stress that 
falls upon the elements of such talk depends in part upon 
the vividness of each mental impression at the time, in 
part upon the recollection of the vividness it had on some 
previous occasion, and somewhat upon the order in which, 
consciously or unconsciously, the elements are arranged by 
the speaker. 

Thought and Word 

270. It must not be supposed that there is in the mind 
a train of thought corresponding exactly to the train of 
words that compose a sentence. We learn to speak by 
hearing whole sentences, and so, from the very first, we 
associate a more or less complex idea with a group of 
words or with the most distinctly stressed word or words in 
the group ; and, though the power to analyse developes 
with time, it remains true that many groups of words are 
not analysed but correspond to more or less simple ideas* in 
the mind. We must, therefore, not expect that for every 
word in a sentence there is a corresponding idea, for ex- 
ample, for eS in 6S rcQnct. 6S rcgnct as a whole is the symbol 



•The term "simple idea" is here used in a popular sense, not in the 
technical sense given it by Locke and his successors. 
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for a familiar phenomenon (§ 279 N i), and if we try to ana- 
lyse the phrase, it is usually in a more or less playful way. 

Remark. As "It soots", = * The soot (from the factory 
chimneys) is falling*, was formed in Peoria, 111., on the 
analogy of "It rains", so "It rains" was formed on the 
analogy of some other expression, and what " It " stood for 
in the first of these it is now impossible to say. In fact, 
these impersonals were first used without any ed or *it*at 
all. See also § 301, N i. 

271. Moreover, not all words that are more or less identi- 
fied as individuals have a corresponding definite mental 
concept. That is, they do not stand for objects (substan- 
tives), qualities (adjectives), or phenomena (verbs), but in- 
dicate the more or less vague relations (of position, time, 
quantity, &c.) existing between more definite concepts, 
§ 268 and § 292, 3 ; or they simply refer to concepts that, 
as psychological subjects, have become more or less vague 
in the mind (§ 292, i), or have not yet assumed definiteness, 
§ 292, 2. Such words may be termed Anaemic Words, in 
distinction from Vivic Words, or such as designate more 
definite concepts. See §§291 &c. 



CONSIDERATION FOR THE MIND OF THE LISTENER 

272. i) If one realizes, though faintly, that the mind of 
another is not prepared for the results of the train of 
thought that has been passing through his own mind, he 
may form or stress his sentence differently from what he 
otherwise would have done, cf. §§ 279,2, 288, 2 end, 302, i, 
3^3f 3, 303 N 4. People differ very much in ability to realize 
the state of mind of the listener and to adjust their state- 
ments to it. 

2) (a) The most primitive form of consideration for the 
mind of the listener consists in adding the psychological 
subject after the statement of the psychological predicate. 
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cf. examples under § 279. A child eating pudding made of 
cake and whipped cream suddenly blurts out: 2lltct ^ud^en^ 
bic^ ift. (^) To seek out in advance and emphasize those 
words that may be necessary to prepare the mind of the 
listener for the psychological predicate, generally requires 
some mental development and a mind free from passion. 
But if the mental impression made by a psychological 
subject is still vivid, it may for this reason be expressed 
before the psychological predicate — just as it preceded it 
in conception, — and not because of consideration for the 
state of mind of the listener. 

3) The very effort to express one's self often leads to 
the further development of one's thought or brings into 
prominence or definiteness what had not been thought of, 
was in the mental background, or was but vaguely defined. 
In other words, what was psychological subject may in 
the process of expression become psychological predicate, 
or a new psychological predicate (often an undefined one, 
§ 266, N4) may arise. 

Remark. Stress may be much increased to overcome in- 
attention, and similarly to overcome deafness or distance. 

ANALOGY, OR ASSOCIATION OF IDEA OR FORM IN 
THE MIND OF THE SPEAKER 

^73- 0') Familiarity with the accentuation of the verbal 
expression of a certain idea may lead one to stress in a 
similar way the expression of a similar idea, cf. §§ 282, 3, 
290, 4 ; (/') the mental association of a word with another 
of like form may lead one to stress it in the same way, 
§§ 330y 4 end, 311, 319, I R, &c.; and (c) for similar reasons, 
one may stress any word that is contrasted with a stressed 
word ; so bic^ in D bu 3Jarr ! Sd^ bad^tc nid^t an bid^, fonbcm 
an bcincn 3?ater. See ^o^anna in § 303. 
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Remark. The tendency to stress that part of a word 
wherein it is different from another (§§ 316, 318 N i, 326, 
332 a)j is a special case of § 267 ; that being psychological 
subject which is alike in both words. 



RHYTHM AND CERTAIN PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

Prevailing Rhythm 

274. i) A heavy stress implies the expenditure of con- 
siderable breath ; before another vigorous breath-impulse 
can be made, the organs require some time in which to 
recover. During this time, a weak syllable or two may be 
uttered or a pause be made ; but to pronounce several syl- 
lables having weak stress would be as difficult as to sound 
one with heavy stress. As a result, the prevailing rhythm 
of Modern German, as of Modern English, is alternate, 
that is, there is a succession of heavy and light stresses. 
Tradition and logic at times require the juxtaposition of 
several weak syllables or of two or more heavily stressed 
ones ; nevertheless, the trochaic or iambic character of most 
German prose is marked. Moreover, where tradition or 
logic would require an irregular rhythm, the usual rhythm 
may prevail in spite of tradition or logic (§§ 277, 278), or 
the difficulty may at times be overcome by a different 
arrangement of the words than would otherwise be made; 
compare the displacement of "only" in English: "I on'ly 
want' to see' him " for the more logical but halting " I 
want' o'nly to see' him." 

2) The accentuation of a word or syllable is, therefore, 
not in all cases a fixed or uniform thing, but may 
be more or less modified by position relative to other 
stressed or unstressed words or syllables. Compare the 
stress of an in gr fd^rieb an atle with that in gr lic^ bic Slide 
an ber fd^lanfcn ©eftalt nieberglciten ; 34 ^^^^^ ctroaS bei mir 
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is stressed ^ ' "''/', but in North and Middle Germany 
@r fagtc fo ctroaS is often stressed ^f ^ ' " '; ein ^alb(eS) 
2)u^cnb (" " ' ^), ein ^albcS 3)u^cnb ©cr (^ ' ^ ' ^ ' ^ or 
" ' " ' ^ ' ^ § 278, i), cin ^alb 3)u^cnb ©icr (-"-/-), § 278. 
Observe the pause (§ 274, i) separating strong stresses in 
^talt I nic- above and in 31' | 33' | 6' (or 21' 8 6', § 343)- 

Remark i. In the case of word-stress, rhythm is most apt 
- to prevail (over logic, tradition, and the analogy of other 
words of the same class) in those words that are most fre- 
quently used, and soonest with those persons or communities 
that use them most, § 331, 2. Thus, many people say ®X0^f' 
^cr'jog', while in Thuringia, and particularly at Weimar, the 
Grand Duke's capital, the word is usually sounded ©ro^'s 
^erjOg', § 364, I. In sentence-stress, rhythm is most apt to 
prevail (over logic) in idiomatic and oft-repeated expressions, 
for example, in tauben iD!)ren prebtocn, § 290, 4, in cin ober 
gtoei Sa^ren, § 289, 2 end. Cf. also § 298, 3 R 3. 

Remark 2. Of course, rhythm has still wider sway in 
verse, and now and then rhythmical stress may be trans- 
ferred to prose through the influence of familiar verses: 
Q^xVtofniq §at mir cin Scibg get^an, § 277, 2 ; ®^ ifk Sc^ut^ 
famfctt oor bcr' ©cfa^r, with more stress on bcr than on the 
neighboring syllables, although it is only the article and has 
no logical importance, § 299, i. 



Crescendo, Decrescendo, and Equal Stress 

275, If in a series of stresses each succeeding stress is 
weaker than the one preceding, the word or sentence in 
which the series occurs is said to have Decrescendo Stress, 
and vice-versa Crescendo Stress. If a number of connected 
words are stressed with equal force, they are said to have 
Equal Stress, § 280. 

Remark. Swelling and subsiding stress (§ 260) are also 
often called crescendo and decrescendo stress. 

i) The prevailing stress of old Germanic was decres- 
cendo. A study of the old poetry shows that ot 1^^ ^"^ 
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more nouns grammatically joined (whether substantive or 
adjective) the first had the heaviest stress : sunu Healf denes 
for our * the son of Healf dene ' ; eald gewmna where we 
should say * the old striven' And we know that a heavy 
stress fell upon the first syllable of a word, §§ 309, &c. 
This accentuation was original with many words (§ 309 ft) 
and must have been extended to others by analogy (§ 273). 
But the principle according to which the heaviest stress 
falls upon the psychological predicate (§ 279 & § 272, 2a), 
and certain physical causes (for example, that which has 
changed well' -bred' into well'-bred' in attributive positions, 
§ 278) doubtless contributed their share toward making 
the decrescendo stress general in sentence and word. 

2) There is reason to believe that the change from de- 
crescendo to crescendo stress had begun in the time of the 
oldest prose and that the poetry represents a partly obsoles- 
cent usage. The decrescendo rhythm is still usually 
maintained in words and in a few conglomerates like 
©pring'ins>felb', 9}lit'ternaci^t', but it has generally yielded to 
crescendo stress [(")' C) ' C)] in ordinary noun-groups ; for 
it may be stated, with only the reserve necessary on the 
score of §§ 290, 3, 278, i ^, that of two or more nouns (sub- 
stantive or adjective) grammatically joined, but not forming 
a compound word, the last now generally receives the 
heaviest stress. That this may even defy logical stress is 
shown in § 290, 4. The change of decrescendo stress to 
crescendo is due, § 264 R : — 

{a) to the more frequent use of proclitic words (§§ 290, 2, 
291, 292) and the reduction or loss of final unstressed syl- 
lables ; 

(Jf) to the tendency to place a psychological predicate 
late in the sentence, § 272, 2: the frequent occurrence of 
stressed psychological predicates at the end of a clause 
makes on^ feel the necessity (§ 273) of bringing a heavy 
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Stress toward the close, even if there be no logical reason 
for it, § 290, 4 ; 

(c) to economy of force, § 277, id. 

3) (a) The new stress has invaded words to but a 
moderate extent, and is then often due to § 277,2. It is 
found (i) in some compound nouns (some adjectives, 
§ 322, 2C, numerous geographical names, § 331, a few 
common substantives, §330), and (2) in some compound 
particles, §§ 359, 322, i, 360, 5,7,8. (d) North Germany has 
yielded to the crescendo stress more than Middle and South 
Germany (§§ 290, 4, 360, 5 ; cf. also § 283, 3). (^) Modern 
English (at least as spoken in America) is yielding still 
more, the tendency to stress the second element in com- 
pound substantives being easily observable, for example, I ^, r 
ice-creafn\ ap^ple pie^, and often horse^radUsh^ and at the end 
of a clause (§ 277 R), even high^ schooV^ coaV-stm^e^ ^ &c. 
That English has gone farther than German in this direc- 
tion may be due to several causes, § 264 R : to the vastly 
greater number of compound words in German, to the all 
but total loss of inflectional endings in English, which 
frequently leaves a heavily stressed syllable at the end of a 
clause and so favors crescendo stress, and to the position 
of the stressed modifiers of verbs, which usually follow 
them in English but often precede them in German, for 
example, in subordinate clauses and in compound tenses. 

Stress-Qroups 

276. As has been stated above (§94), our talk is divided 
into stress-groups containing one heavily stressed syllable 
usually accompanied by one or more less heavily stressed 
syllables. These groups are sometimes divided from one 
another by a more or less distinct pause (stress-groups with 
pause division), but often the only division between <K^'to^ ^s* 
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the place of weakest stress (stress-groups with weak divi- 
sion), and it is frequently very difficult to make out just 
where this place is. Compare the difference between dy- 
namic syllables and sonoric syllables, §§85, &c. 

Remark. To judge from the German and English that I 
have observed, Sweet's practice of placing the boundary 
regularly before a heavily stressed syllable and of separating 
initial weak syllables from following heavy ones, seems 
mechanical. With this is associated the implication that the 
rhythm of Modem English is always decrescendo. I find it 
not uniform, and more commonly crescendo. Possibly 
London English is in this respect more conservative than the 
English that 1 am most familiar with. Cf. § 289, 2 ft. 



Stress Weakened 

277. i) A stress is often weakened when next to an- 
other stress. 

(a) After a stronger one, this is due to the fact that force, 
having been expended, is wanting, § 274, also c below. 

{B) But a stress may also be weakened when it comes 
before another, and that even if one or more unstressed 
syllables intervene : this is due to the natural tendency to 
economise force so long as there is need of it.* Economy 
of Force often results in the change of equal stress into 
crescendo (§ 280, 2), and may even (2 below, and § 290, 4) 
change, or help to change, decrescendo into equal or into 
crescendo. 

Remark. This is most apt to happen before a pause ; that 
is, near the end of a clause and in predicate rather than 
attributive positions (cf. § 278, 1., i a and §§ 324, 327, 329 ft, 
360, 8). 

(^•) When both preceded and followed by others, a stress 
is particularly apt to be weakened ; almost certainly so if it 



* This may be observed in children just learning to speak and having 
as yeX no speech habits. 
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rests on a weak syllable and they on heavier ones, §§ 363, 
364, 365, 5. Cf. also § 278. When the intermediate syllable 
is heavier than the preceding one, its stress is often in- 
creased to the disadvantage of that of the others, cf. 2 
below. 

2) Even the chief stress may be weakened to the advan- 
tage of a following secondary stress on a heavy syllable 
(§ 263 Na), provided that be succeeded by one or more 
syllables; and this is the more apt to happen the 
lighter the syllable upon which the chief stress originally 
rested and the heavier and the more numerous the syllables 
following the syllable having what was originally the secon- 
dary stress, cf. i b above. So leben'big (< WbenUiig)^ but 
usually not'roen'big ; SBad^'ol'bcr but 5lKafe'l^orbcr (§ 310, i); 
^ar'ftci'tag but Sar'rooc^'e; SlU'gc'gcnroart' and aU'mdc^'tig, 
but 3lU'macl^t' (§ 330, i) ; un'bebingt', &c., § 324. 

Stress Strengthened 

278. I. A word or syllable adjoining one with stress 
that is reduced, or is for other reasons weak, is apt to 
get a somewhat stronger stress (§ 263 N i 3), an alternate 
rh)rthm being thus established. 

i) O ■ O ' O ' (") may become (") ' (") ' C^) ' f) : 
6t ift ]e^ gut (§ 290, 2) but @r ift ein fel)r gutcr 3)tann (see 
§ 289, a & N), and so d^ is tse-ha! but d)§ is tse^-ha'-es^ 
©clones Srot but (gin fd^oncg ©tUd 33rot ; cf. also the exam- 
ples under § 274 and the last in § 284. 

(tf) Whence arises a frequent vacillation in the stress of 
words and groups of words according as they stand in 
attributive or predicate position, cf. §§ 277 R, 289, 2 N, 
324 «&3, 327 & 3, 329 f^ 360, 8, 313 R b. 

(Jf) Similarly, dissyllabic prepositions, conjunctions, &c., 
have more stress than monosyllabic ones (§ 296), and 
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their stress increases if they are followed by weak words or 
syllables, § 263 N i ^. 

2) ' ' ' may become ' ' ' , especially in compounds : SSot* 
urtcil, &c., § 364, § 285, 4^. 

3) (a) Even a very weak syllable may become stronger if 
between two other weak syllables, so ^ct in (gin ^ertlid^er 
Sloman (- / ^ ' - '), but einc ^cnlic^c 3lu3ftc^t ('-/'-''), 
§ 365, 3^&4. (^) A secondary Stress may become nearly, if 
not quite, equal to a chief stress, if separated some dis- 
tance from it, §§ 263 N i b, 289,2. (c) A secondary stress on 
a long syllable may become the chief stress, § 277, 2. 

II. On the other hand, when a pause is made for rhetori- 
cal effect or to admit a parenthesis or other interruption, 
the force that would have been carried on in the ordinary 
completion of the sentence is often allowed to fall heavily 
upon the word just before the pause, cf. ^au in § 288, and 
ba^ in (gr fagte, bofe, ba er, &c. 



(El^aptcr iv 



SENTENCE-STRESS §§ 279-307 

GENERAL PRINCIPLE 

279. i) The psychological predicate, being uppermost in 
the mind of the speaker (§ 267), is heavily stressed, 
while the psychological subject is often hurriedly stated, is 
but vaguely alluded to* (as by a pronoun, an adverb, or 
the like), or is entirely omitted. 

2) If the psychological subject has not yet been pre- 
sented to the mind of the listener, consideration of this fact 
on the part of the speaker, will lead him to express the 
psychological subject more clearly and often to put moref 
stress upon it than he would have done, § 272. 

5?ertic^ ? 'Ready ? ' (= ' Are you ready? ' the psychological 
subject being entirely omitted). Similarly, 3BiIIf ommcn ! — 
„^ai er fie gcfd^Iagen ?" "^ (or ^^mn/' „ 3&al)x\6)einl\6) /' 
&c.) " Did he strike her ? " "Yes," &c. (The answer 
contains only the psychological predicate, inasmuch as the 
psychological subject is supplied by the question.) Simi- 



* This is often the case even long after the psychological subject 
was mentioned, especially if the speakers have in the meantime been 
separated. Some people are so careless about expressing the psycho- 
logical subject that it is constantly necessary to ask them what they are 
talking about. 

t Unusual adaptation of one's expression to the state of mind of the 
listener (so especially in teaching and in public speaking) may lead one 
to give most stress to a psychological subject. Ci. ^-ao \ '>f>'2.>\- 
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larly, „©ic f)ai unS t)crlaffcn." ,JlnmogIid^!'' (or „ Rexn 
aSunbcr/ ^ &c.). — gdfc^ ift ber ^crl * Deceitful is whatlhe 
fellow is' (the psychological subject being added with 
secondary stress). 3)cr Unglucflid^e ! munnelte cr (the last 
two words constitute the added psychological subject, in 
which cr is the subordinate psychological subject, and inur= 
melte predicate). 3)aS ftnb mcine SRid^tcr * Those are my 



judges' (the psychological subject being but referred to), 
©ic fommt t)on intern ^faffen * She's coming from the priest' 
(Faust and Mephistopheles see Margaret as she is coming, 
and so ©ic and fommt are both psychological subjects). 3^ 
banfc 3^tt^«/ ^^^^ ©encral (3(1^ and 3^"^"> ^^ they refer to 
the persons talking, are psychological subjects, and so is 
the weak vocative, N 2, end), gcuer ! * Fire ! ' @S tegnet * It is 
raining.' 3Kicl^ ^ungert'g ' I am hungry'. 

Note I. In the case of impersonal verbs and similar ex- 
pressions, the present phenomenon (smoke or light ; the 
sound of falling drops, moisture striking the face or hands, 
or the sight of the drops themselves ; or the gnawing sensa- 
tion in the stomach) is the psychological subject, and the 
general notion of fire, rain, or hunger is the psychological 
predicate. Cf. §§ 270, 301 N i. 

Note 2. The vocative may have various functions, but it 
is usually a psychological predicate, meaning that it is the 
person addressed who is to pay attention, come, render 
assistance* consider or stop what he is doing, get out of the 
way, be on the look-out, or whatever the circumstances (the 
psychological subject) may be. The vocative is then heavily 
stressed, and the psychological subject, if not already present 
to the mind of the listener (being his psychological predi- 
cate, § 266 N 1), is often left to be observed, but may be sug- 
gested by the tone of the voice, and, if considered necessary, 
may even be expressed and stressed, §§ 279,2, 272,2. The 
vocative is employed in calling to a distant person, in attract- 
ing the attention of one nearer by, in entreating, in threaten- 
ing, and in assuring. Out of the last use develops its 
employment as a sign of politeness or, sarcastically, of im- 
pudence ; and in such expressions as * Yes, sir,' it is little 
more than a suffix. When the speaker has the full attention 
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of the person spoken to, the vocative expresses (as a minor 
predication or only a psychological subject) the attitude of 
the speaker to the listener, what is usually expressed by in- 
tonation, facial expression, etc. ; in such cases it has secon- 
dary or weak stress. 

Note 3. An exclamation is heavily stressed because it 
expresses a psychological predicate, namely, the state of 
mind suggested by the psychological subject, the cause of the 
exclamation. Cf. § 267, also N 1 above. 

Equal Stress 

280. i) Where there is more than one psychological 
predicate (§ 266 N 2), we expect and sometimes find equal 
stress (§ 275) on the words expressing the various predi- 
cates, gd^ Hebe Sater unb 9Kutter. (gr tann lefen, fd)reiben 
unb red^nen. 2)ieg ober ba§. 

2) Equal stress does not, however, occur as frequently as 
might be expected. Economy of force (§ 277, i^) generally 
weakens the preceding stress to the advantage of the last: 
aSater unb Gutter. ®rucf unb Serlog t)on Srcittopf unb JocirteL 



3!)ie8 ober jcneS. 311^ fe^ unb fenne fie unS nid^t. So the 
sentence above may appear as 6r tann lefen, jd)reiben unb 



ted^nen. Similarly 1893 is normally ad) t^et)n !)unb ertbreiunb- 
ncun |\ifl (§ 343 N c) — but ac^t5cl)n^unbertbretunb neun ^i(^ if 
brei alone is psychological predicate (§ 303), which accen- 
tuation has become normal in parts of South Germany, just 
as breige^n, &c. have everywhere. 



ii.' In the case of a series of predications equally 

affecting the mind of the speaker, we may expect equal 

stress, or, especially in rhetorical speech, climactic, that is, 

constantly crescendo stress. As a rule, however, economy 

of force leads one, while putting equal stress on all but the 

last two, to allow the one before the last somewhat weaker 

stress and save a liberal stress for the last. 

Remark. Equal stress may also occur in the case of de- 
generate predicates, §§ 289, 2, 288, 2 end. 
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MODIFIERS 

nODlFlERS OF VERBS 

282. i) As stated above (§ 266, 2), the modifiers of 
verbs are generally psychological predicates to them and 
consequently more heavily stressed : (gr gab einem ^ertn jroei 
SUd^er , 6S lam ndl)cr unb ndl)er . 

2) When the verbal form comes last, the preceding modi- 
fiers frequently suggest its idea, which is therefore in the 
mind of the listener by the time the verb is expressed, and 
the verb needs no more stress than a word that stands for 
a psychological subject already expressed to the listener, 
hence not even that amount of stress that might be induced 
by consideration for the state of mind of the listener (see 
§ 279, 2). For examples, see below. 

3) This is so general that the stress in cases in which 
it is not true, usually follows the analogy of these, § 273. 
In the following in bic ©tabt implies gingfl, but ipauS 
does not imply t)erjci^Iie^en, still (except in parts of North 
Germany) the sentence would usually be stressed: 3!)a bu in 
bie @tabt gingft, mu^te id) bag ^aug t)crfd)licfeen * As you 
went to town, I had to lock up the house/ The order of 
words in English brings the heavier stress upon the second 
of the two words, and one is tempted to carry this accen- 
tuation into German, for example, 2)a bu in bie ©tabt oinop, 
etc. 

283. i) (a) When a modifier next a verb represents a 
psychological subject or is an anaemic word (including ad- 
verbs of intensity, frequency, etc., §292, 3 c, but see § 294), 
chief stress falls on the verb (§ 285 R) : 6r roill mir bie Siid^et 
nid^t geben, but 6r roill mir bie Slid^er geben. (l>) This is 
also true in the case of tautological modifiers (§ 292, i *) : 
©ie miter|ielten fid^ ^^ufammen 'They were conversing with 
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one another.' ©ic rooUtcn mitcinanbcr fed^tcn. (r) But com- 
pound verbs like bablcibcn, ^infallen, stress ba and j^in more 
than the preceding simple verb (©ie blciben ba), although 
ba &c. now add little or nothing to the idea already ex- 
pressed by the verb. But they yield chief stress to a pre- 
ceding modifier (§ 285, 3«), except for § 285,3*. 

2) When the verb alone is the psychological predicate 
and all else, including the modifier, is psychological sub- 
ject, the heavier stress generally falls upon the verb : 6r 
f^at bic ©ad^cn in ben SBagen oeroorfen ' He t/irew the things 
into,' &c. 

3) Crescendo stress in the case of modifier and following 
verb is more frequent in parts of North Germany than else- 
where (see § 277, I*, 275, 3*) ; so 3Bir a^en roaS ba§ gndbige 
grdulcin mir t)om ©d^Iofe gejd)ictt \^aiU, instead of the more 
usual ©d^Iofe gefd^ictt l)atte. 

4) Infinitives and participles, being verbal modifiers, 
have more stress than the verbs they depend upon: '^d) 
^attc gcfd^Iofen. SBeil id) fd)Iafcn rooHte. The auxiliary 
verbs m time degenerated into anaemic words and now have 
little or no stress, § 292, 3*. 

5) As regards stress, derivative verbs, like ant'roor'tcn, 
DCtan'laff'cn, etc., fare like the infinitives and perfect parti- 
ciples of separable compound verbs, see § 285, 4. 

Cf. also § 285, 4*. 

Series of ilodifiers 

284. A series of modifiers of a verb may be a series of 
predications, like the original train of thought (§§ 268, 
281). Or one of the modifiers is the original psychological 
• predicate, while the others are such as arise through con- 
sideration for the mind of the listener (§ 272, 3), or are 
psychological subjects ; in such cases the original psycho- 
logical predicate is usually retained until the last (^ i*\i.^ -^i^i- 
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In either case, the last modiher generally has most stress : 
Sd^ TOttd^tc bic 3la6)t bci i|m (§ 298, i, & R 3) in bet @tube. 
3cl^ ritt gleid^ auf cincm Seitenrocg Doran , 3)cm Rncc^t ^ttc 
id^ gejogt, cr foHtc auf gctabcm gBcg [§ 286 or § 290, 4 ; or 
gcrabem fficg, § 290, 3] nad) bcr gbrftcrci fasten, unb ^attc mtt 
bcm gorftcr aHeS [or bie Sad^c] befproc^en (§ 285, 2 R). @r 
png an ju rebcn [but also gr fin(^ an ju rcbcn, § 278, i]. 



285. i) Of course, a psychological subject may be incor- 
porated in a sentence in the capacity of a modifier, just as 
it may in that of a grammatical predicate (§ 266, 1, 2) ; it 
will then generally not have chief stress even if it follows 
(cf. bic Qa6)e *the matter' above, also § 283, i): but such a 
psychological subject is rarely put last, § 284. 

2) Similarly, if the modifier is an anaemic word, it does 
not have chief stress (§§ 292, 3<^, 318, ^) ; so aHc3 above. 

Remark. In either case this will throw chief stress on an 
adjoining verb ; so on befptOC^en above. Cf. § 283, i. 

3) (a) The non-verbal part of a compound verb usually 
has less stress than a preceding modifier that is less com- 
monly united with the verb : 34 mac^tc gleid^ cin gcnftet ju. 
3)u fic^ft fo errec^t au§. ©einc 3lugcn roanbtcn fic^ nac^ bcm 
2)orf l)iniiber. Cf. also § 297. (/^) But the non-verbal part 
of a compound verb may have most stress if the preceding 
modifier belongs under § 292, 3c: 93Icibcn Sie cin paat 
3Kinuten ba! *Stay a few minutes!'; unless (c) on the 
score of § 294 3 : SIcibcn ©ie nur cin poor Winuten ba ! * Stay 
just a few minutes ! ' 

4) In the cases treated in 3 above, the verbal part of the 
compound precedes ; but even when it follows (as in the 
case of the infinitive and the perfect participle, § 341), the 
non-verbal part of the compound verb very frequently gets 
less stress than preceding modifiers : 34 roctbc auf bic @rbc 
^infaUen. (a) So especially if the whole compound verb 
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(like the verbal part of a compound verb, § 282, 2) is im- 
plied in what precedes: bafe 3i^ena 3Bcntftcm aud^ fernet^in 
roicbct }U und in ben ®arten l)erU6er!ommc. This is particu- 
larly the case in idiomatic phrases, from the first few words 
of which one can anticipate the rest : 6r roirb bit ben jpalg 
abfd^neibcn. So: ba^ biefe jd^lie^lid^ ben (Steq ba^ontru^. 
Or (cf. 6 below) jpalg abfd^neiben, (Sicg bauontrug. (/O If 



the non-verbal part of the compound be preceded by an 
emphatic word (especially if a monosyllable), whether an- 
other modifier or not, the stress of the nonverbal part of the 
verb is apt to be weakened (§ 277, i a) and may become less 
than that of the verb proper : 3luf einem vorfpringenben 3lfte 
^atte fic^ bequem ein y^int niebergelafien or gin! nieber gelafien. 
Cf. aend and § 278, I. & 2. 

nODlFlERS OF NOUNS 

(SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES) 

AND OF ADVERBS 

a86. As stated above (§ 266, N2d), the modifiers of 
nouns and of adverbs are usually degenerate psychological 
predicates ; those that follow the word they modify have 
more of the form and often more of the value of true predi- 
cates. Those that precede are usually less strongly stressed, 
those that follow more strongly stressed, than the word they 
modify. 

ilodifier Following 

387. 2)ct ^onig, ro e n n e r gut i f t /* n^itb fo roaS nic^t 
t^un * TAe king, if {he is) good, will not do such a thing.^ Sie 



* It should not be overlooked that in §§ 287-290 the spacing of the 
type is not intended to indicate emphasis or stress (§ 263 N 3), but to 
point out modifiers. 
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befiftt cin ipaug (,baS) auS ©tein (gcbautCift) 'She 
owns a house {which is) builf) of stone,^ S)cr 93aum ( , b C t) 
Winter u n f c r c m ^auf e ( f t e ^ 1 , ) iff oom ^li^e gctrof^ 
fen roorbcn 'The tree (that stands) back of our house has been 
struck by lightning' 3)ic greunbc meincS SatcrS, &c. 
* The friends of my father' ®a§ ^oniflreic^ ^ a ^ C r n, 
Sd^lofe 3Barnon) , 33taa 3 e r b f t. %oA igofpital % u m 
^cilic^en ©eift. S)ag 3Birtg>^aug ^um ^\x\^, ^otel 
ffronprin?; > "^Jicin greunb ^cinrid^ . Jbater 31 ^ e i n . 
abutter ^JU tut , prft Sigmarct (and so giirff abt' and 
prft'bifc^'of). Dr. ^od). igcrr ¥i c^ t e t. igan^ @ad^g. 
TOinna t)on 8arnl)elTn > SBalt^er^ c n a ^ § 64. And so 
griebrid^ 3B i 1 1) e I m . 

Note, (a) The more common titles and Christian names 
have very weak stress, having now fallen more or less into 
the category of § 290, 2. (b) In Gric^ ©d^mibt/ ntc^t go^anneg 
<5(^mibt , (Sc^mibt is not a moSiSer, but the psychological 
subject. 

288. i) In a series of coordinate modifiers the last gets 
the chief stress: gine grou (§ 278, II.) junc^, fd^on unb !lu( 



But the stress of the one before the last may be weaker 
than that of the preceding, according to §§ 277, 1 3, 278, i. 
Compare § 289, 2 end. 

2) If a psychological subject be incorporated in a sen- 
tence in the capacity of a modifier (compare § 266, 2), it, of 
course, does not have the chief stress (§ 279, i) : S)a3 2)ad^ 
bcS §aufe_§* roar fd^on in ^lammen 'The roof of the house 
was now rapt in flames' But such a psychological subject, 
when not yet presented to the mind of the listener, may be 
given secondary stress (cf. § 279,2) or stress equal to that 
of the word modified. Cf. also § 278, 1., i. 



* Cf. 5 287 ft. 
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riodifier Preceding 

289. i) As stated above (§ 286), modifiers of a following 
noun or adverb are usually less heavily stressed than it is : 
3)cr gutc* £omfl, &c. ©ic befiftt ein prad)tDoneg Sonbgut 
unb cin jt emcrncS §auS, bag dupcrft roert^oU ijl. @x 



ift cine ©tunbe c^er geflorben. (Urn) ^alb j^roei ' At half 
past one/ Sluf bent ^^iatifer ^^pia 



2) Equal stress is seldom t used except when the modi- 
fier is long and has various degrees of stress (§ 278,3^): 
auf einem oorfprinc^enben 2tfte ; or when there is more than 
one modifier : SBir gingen langfam unter ben fd^onen 
^o^en Sdumen unb, &c. ^JVe went slo^vly along under the 
beautiful^ high trees^ &c/; and even then the word modified 
often gets the heaviest stress while the stress of the last 
modifier is weaker than that of those preceding, according 
to § 278, I., I : ^n ein ober ixotx ^ogen. Compare § 280, ^ 
and § 288, I. 

Note. It will be observed that this produces an alternate 
rhythm. Similarly, when the stress of the modified word is 
reduced, the stress of the preceding modifier is often in- 
creased, § 278, 1 a. 2)as \)Q,V ic^ oft (^e^brt (except for § 290, 4 



or § 305), but ©ine oft(;e^brte jjlac^e. So with two^ uerbunben, 
bic^t belaubt, uiel berounbert, &c., some of which are often 
written, especially attributively, as one word, like the con- 
glomerates ^ellt^elb, bunfelrot, ^oc^fein, &c., which are not 
always easily distinguished from the loose compounds in 
§329- Cf. §336. 

290. i) When a psychological subject t is incorporated in 
a sentence in the capacity of a modifier (cf. § 285, i) before 



* Cf. § 287 ft. 

t This I find to be true also of the English I have observed ; Sweet 
reports equal stress for London English. Cf. § 276 R. 

X The size and the color of objects are apt to attract the attention 
before one makes out what the objects are ; that is, they are apt to be 
psychological subjects. 
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the word modified, it too is, of course, less strongly stressed 
than that. Having spoken of his father, one might add : 
TOeineg 98 atcr § (or f e i n c , cf. 3 below) ffaeunbc lonn- 
ten i^m nic^t ^elfcn ^ My father' s friends could not help him,^ 
3)cr fionig roar tapfer, abcr bic foniglid^c (§ 303, 2 & N i) 

®arbc &c. * The king was brave, but the royal guards,^ &c. 

Remark. It is often impossible to distinguish between psy- 
chological subjects and degenerate psychological predicates. 

2) As a very large number of attributive modifiers (ad- 
jectives before substantives, adverbs before adjectives and 
other adverbs) have lost their original force, and their con- 
tinued use is largely a matter of custom or of form, they 
generally have little or no stress (but cf. § 263 N i). These 
are {a) Anaemic words (§§ 291, 292): bcr TOonn, cine J?rau, 
biefc Silber, mcin §ut, mand^c TOenfd^en, &c., red^t balb^ fcbr 



biibfd^ri &c.; (Ji) Adjectives in conventional formulas: 
©ee^rter §err * Dear Sir,' ©utcn TOorgcn ! (but cf. § 305 N 2) ; 
{€) Names of the producers of noted books, &c.: @oet^eS 
gguft , ^gpbng Sd^opfung, EorrcggioS gtad^t. 

Remark. Some of these modifiers belong, or originally 
belonged, under § 290, i ; others, having become conventionsd 
and so anticipated, are really psychological subjects too. 

3) A modifier may become a full predicate and have the 
chief stress ; this implies that the rest of the sentence is 
psychological subject : 3)a3 tanrf id^ aud^ mit bet lintcn ipanb 



*I can do that with my left hand too.' 2ld^ benfe an 
TOarloroeg ?5auft *I refer to Marlowe's Faust (not to 
Goethe's).' "ITn ebler 5KcnW 1 ®ie ift W ^ubfd^. 



* These cases are due to the common tendency to exaggerate ; in 
time the exaggerated form of speech comes to mean no more than the 
simple. It would be impossible to draw the line between these cases 
and the similar use of such words as (fto^/ VXtX, tDenig, etc., and diffi- 
cult to draw one between this use of the words and their proper use, 
§ 294. 
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Note, (a) In speaking of localities, the word (5ttaf;e, 
®af[e, or whatever it may be, is often psychological subject 
and so gets less stress than the name does. This is the 
more apt to be so the more common the designation: thus 
almost always in the case of <Straf;e, Q)affe, and ^eg; 
sometimes with SlUee, but rarely with G^auflee and '^la^ 
(§ 289, i; for compounds like 33ismarcfpla^, see § 317) : bie 
g^il^elm @tra|;e (or, as a compound, bie 2Bil'^elmftra'f;e), 
in ber tleinen )6riiber ®a^e, ber (Snoiron Sikg . (^) Usage 
may vary as a designation is common or not in a given 
locality : thus, in Dresden, where there are numerous a/Zees^ 
the chief stress usually falls on the name ; still even there it 
is more usual to say bie -J^euftabter HUee, in contrast to other 
neuftdbter things, or according to § 331, 2 N. 

Remark. The word SBiUen in um ®otte^ roiUen, &c., 
though still written as a separate word after the genitive of a 
noun, has really degenerated into a sort of preposition or 
suffix, as it has in meinetiDtUen &c., and as =^alben &c. have 
(§ 360, 3, 4). But see also § 305 and ft. 

4) Even in thtse cases the usual accentuation of modifier 
and' modified word (cf. § 289) sometimes prevails — with 
some people more frequently than with others — : 2)ad 
lann id^ and) mit bcr Unfen ^anb. Die 3Kutter c^uter ffinbet 
l^at t)iel, roofUr fie banfbat fein fann, &c. Stauben O^ren 



prebigen. @in ebler TOenfd^. So we may hear in Englisl 
such sentences as: " He left these here and went to get 
some other ones " for " other ones ''. While often due to 
analogy (§ 273), this illogical stress is, doubtless, also pro- 
moted by economy of force (§ 277, i3 & R) ; it prevails in 
English and in the speech of North Germany to a greater 
extent than in German generally. Thus, @e[tem lam et 511 
mir um filnf U^ (§ 300), but, before a pause, often fUnf U^r 
in North Germany, and * He came to me yesterday at five 
o'clock' in English. The noun standing before alt, ^od^, &c., 
generally receives the chief stress : 6r ift jroei 3^^^^ ^^^^ 
still North Germans sometimes say, 6r ift jroeT^a^r alt, as 
we say, * He is two years old ' in English. 
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AN/EMIC WORDS 

291. i) There are words that do not designate any ob- 
ject, attribute, or phenomenon, but fulfil their function in 
speech by referring to something, by showing the relations 
between things, by limiting the force of other words, etc. 
Such words we have called Anaemic Words, § 271. As they 
generally either refer to psychological subjects or designate 
that which is conventional and therefore anticipated, or 
vague and undefined, or only show the relation that more 
definite ideas bear to one another, or the degree of this 
relationship (§ 268), they generally have little or no stress 
(but see § 294). 

2) What in one language is expressed by an anaemic 
word, may in another be expressed by a suffix, a prefix, or 

some internal change in a word ; in fact, anaemic words at 

* 

times become prefixes or suffixes. Thus, the bc= of befe^len 
and the b- of bleiben were originally the same as the prepo- 
sition bci (§ 295); cf. also /// in ^onf and a// in the Southern 
you all = * you ', where all is practically only a sign of the 
plural. 

3) What is in one language expressed by an anaemic 
word may be left unexpressed in another, cf. German bet 
3Kann or cin 5Rann, but Latin homo. In German an anaemic 
word may occasionally be omitted, for example, the auxiliary 
^abcn when final. Other words may be omitted in abbre- 
viated speech, for example, in calling at a distance and in 
telegraphing, or in the speech of children just learning to 
talk, § 270. 

292. The most important anaemic words (cf. also § 290, 2) 
are : — 

i) Grammatical symbols for psychological subjects that 
have been mentioned or are otherwise suggested to the 
mind of the listener, — (a) personal, reflexive, relative, and 
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weak (§ 299, 2) demonstrative pronouns ; relative and weak 
demonstrative adverbs ; possessive and weak demonstrative 
adjectives, and the definite article ; (d) tautological words 
like jufammcn, mitcinanbct, roiebcr, etc. : ©ic ^aben fid^ roiebcr 
Dcrf()^nt unb untcr^altcn fid^ mitcinanbcr *They have become 
reconciled with one another and are now conversing 
together/ 

2) Grammatical symbols for undefined psychological sub- 
jects or predicates, namely, indefinite and interrogative 
words, §§ 301, 302. 

3) Words denoting the relations ideas bear to one an- 
other: (a) conjunctions, prepositions, copulative verbs, like 
unb, bod^; mit, butd^; fein, rocrben, (cr)fd^eincn, madden, 
^aben ; (p) words denoting tense or mood, inclination or 
ability, that is, auxiliary verbs like ^abcn, mbc^en, fonncn, 
(§ 283, 4) ; (^) words denoting degree of intensity, frequency, 
etc., that is, numeral adjectives, the indefinite article, and 
words such as mand^c, md, gcnug, fe()r, rcd^t, i^dufig, roicber 
(§ 341 > »)> 9CW()()nUd^, faum, nie, nid^t, &c. 

293. Historically, anaemic words are, in most and pos- 
sibly in all cases, degenerations of vivic words, § 271. 
Thus jc^r originally meant *sore' (still so in parts of North 
and South Germany) and as adverb * painfully'; in time 
most Germans came to use it to indicate a high degree, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant — as some people speak of 
"awfully nice things." Similarly second originally meant 
* following\ 

294. {a) Some anaemic words may still have their original 
meaning and stress; thus, some of the words in § 292, ic 
(J?) Moreover, an anaemic word may at any time represent a 
psychological predicate and be heavily stressed ; in which 
case the rest of the sentence is psychological subject, see 
§ 268, 2 : „9flc^mcn ©ic SWal^m obcr guder? '' "Do you take 
cream or sugar ? " ,,9Rabm unb guder, TOcnn id^ bitten barf" 
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*' Cream and sugar, if you please." @t glaubte er milfete 'He 



thought he had to/ 3^ meine ben (§ 299, 2) 5fllann, bott * I 
mean that man, there/ „©ic jutT bod^ fcin gtcunb?" „34 
bin nid^t fcin ??tcunb" or simply ,,5lcin." So ent'nyeber 
(§ 360,- 6) is frequently stressed, less often obet. Cf. also 
§ 296. 

295. Words that are frequently unstressed, in time come 
to have a slurred form by the side of the full form. In 
slurred forms the vowel is usually shortened (§ 144), and 
sometimes changed or lost (§118 and N) and consonants, 
too, are apt to be dropped, §§ 113, 114, 121. Thus, when 
the same word is used as adverb and preposition, the latter 
not only generally loses its stress, but its vowel is apt to be 
shortened. Compare TOad^ ' mir bic 3^^Ut p ! * Shut the 
door for me ! ' with i?omm jii mir ! * Come to me ! ' 

296. Anaemic words, especially abet and dissyllabic 
prepositions, pronouns, auxiliary verbs, etc., may have sec- 
ondary stress according to § 278, i* & § 263 N i* : {mifd^en 
ben Si^^ifl^n unb untcr ben Sdumen. Similarly roar acquires 
some stress in ipetnrid^ roar, als alter gteunb, mit in bie ^ird^e 
gegangen, § 278, 3«. 

2^. The preposition that follows its noun retains the 
secondary stress that it got according to § 285, 3«: ben 
2^ag ilbet * all day,' bie 3?ad^t burd^ * throughout the night.' 



Preposition and Personal or Reflexive Pronoun 

298. i) If the pronoun refers to what is psychological 
subject, and does not need stress according to § 279, 2, the 
heavier stress falls upon the preposition. 3^ mad^e mir 
nid^tg au3 t^r * I don't care for her ' (but gd^ mad^e mir nid^tg 
au3 i^t according to § 294* and §§ 277, i, 278, 1., 2, 298, R3). 
Komm ^er, id^ roill mit bit fpielen *Come here, I want to 
play with you.' 333oIlen @ie nic^t einmal ju mtr tommen ? 
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* Won't you come and see me sometime? ' ©tc \)ai bid^ nid^t 
nur gcrn, fic f^ai ftd^ fogar in bid^ Dcrlicbt * She doesn't simply 
like you, she has fallen in love with you ' (compare 2 below ; 
this too may become in bid^ Dcrlicbt by R 3 below). Reflex- 
ives are almost always psychological subjects (but cf. 3 
below). 3^ ^abc xoa^ bei mir * I Ve something with me/ 6r 
t[t ttu^et ftd^ *He is beside himself.' 2Birf nid^t bic gutc 
@elegen^ett von bit * Don't lose the good opportunity.' 3^ 



mufe fagcn, bad ^at uicl fitr |td^ * I confess there's a good deal 
in that,' but cf. R i. 

2) If the pronoun refers to what is subordinate psycho- 
logical predicate (§ 266, N 3), it gets secondary stress. S)cr 
®ap [tanb auf, roenbete fid^ Qcgcn mid^, unb fing an ju tebcn 
*The guest got up, turned toward me, and began to speak,' 
cf. 3 below. @i, 3flai, xoxx ^abcn ^eutc roaS crfa!)rcn : bic 3Kife 
Storon ^t fid^ in bid^ oerliebt * Aha ! Max, we've found out 
something to-day: Miss Brown has fallen in love with you,' 
cf. I above. Cf. also § 263 N, id. 

3) If the pronoun stands for the full predicate (the rest 
of the sentence being psychological subject), it has very 
heavy stress. 5Jcin, fo roar bic ©efd^id^te nid^t; bcr &a\i ^at 
ben 33o!tor gar nid^t bcriidffid^tigt, fonbcm, inborn cr ju tcbcn 
anfing, fid^ gcgcn mid^ gcrocnbct * No, that isn't the way it 
was ; the guest didn't pay any attention to the doctor, but, 
as he got up to speak, turned to me,* cf. 2 above. So with 
reflexives. 

Remark i. The phrases fur fic^, fur mic^ . &c., whose 
stress arose in this way, have acquired the meaning ' alone,' 
* independent (ly) ', and retain the stress on the pronoun. IJut 
cf. § 298, I, end. A similar accentuation may be observed 
dialectically in other cases, for example: §aben ©ic e'xnen 
S3Iciftift bei fi^ ? in Hanover and in Austria. 

Remark 2. The meaning of some prepositions is such 
that they are rarely used under more than one or two of the 
three conditions mentioned in § 298. Thus ncbft is equiv- 
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alent to unb) and the following pronoun is psychological 
predicate (full or subordinate), and is stressed accordingly. 
When referring to time or succession (2)u fommft noA i^tn 
' You follow him *) nci6) is generally psychological predicate 
and has heavier stress than when = ' for * (@c fAirftc nac^ 
i^m, I above, or ®r fc^irfte nad^ i^nxy 2 above, * He sent for 
him'). 

Remark 3. Preposition + personal or reflexive pronoun 
are particularly liable to the influence of the pre-'ailing 

rhythm (§ 274). Thus, 2)u roirft nid^t uiel au^ i^m ycrauS^ 

friegcn (You won't get much out of him) is "^ ' ' r ^ <> / f <>, 
but frequently becomes ^ ' ^ ' "^ ' ° f «>. 

Demonstrative and other Pronouns 

299. i) Pronouns other than personal or reflexive 
(§ 298) usually have more stress than a preceding preposi- 
tion: 2)ad ift bcr ipctr, mit bcm id^ Jprod^. ©r btinflt '3 ju 
ettpgg * He will amount to something.' 3Rtt bcm ^JJtanne 
*with that man' or mit bcm TOanne *with that man\ (Not 
so the article : mit bcm 5Kannc.) Cf. also §§ 301, 302. But 
rhythm occasionally changes the normal stress, cf. §§ 
302, I N, 298 R 3, 274 R 2. 

2) A strong demonstrative denotes a psychological 
predicate, a weak demonstrative a psychological subject or 
a degenerate psychological predicate. In „3^ mcinc ben 
JRann ^ bort/' ben is a strong demonstrative ; it is a weak 
demonstrative in ©ie^[t bu ben 9Jlann bort ? *Do you see 
that man there?'; an article in ©oU id^ bcn {d9n or d-n) 
!l!Jlann rufen ? * Shall I call the man } ' The demonstrative 
before a relative stands for a coming psychological predi- 
cate and has heavy stress: 3lm meiften rocrbcn bic oeHcbt, 
n)cld^C etc. ; but this stress is generally somewhat weakened 
if the relative immediately follows: $3^ fc^C bcn, bet ba3 
f^ct^an ^at. Even weak demonstratives are not as weakly 
stressed as relatives and personals, as may be seen by com- 
paring bet and baS above. 
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Numerals 

300. In general, chief stress does not fall on the numeral, 
except when the substantive modified by the numeral has 
already been mentioned or is conventional and therefore 
anticipated, cf. § 290, 3, 4. So, ;\c^n banner and fiinf ?yraucn ; 
but usually, urn fiinf U^t and ad^tje^n^unbertunbncunjig, see 
§ 343 N c. But cin * one ' is always stressed, while cin * a, an * 

is not, § 188 Ra, § 263 N 3. Cf. also § 290, 4 end, 280, 2 end. 



UNDEFINED PSYCHOLOGICAL SUBJECT OR 

PREDICATE 

301. A psychological subject or predicate may be unde- 
fined (§§ 266 N4, 272,3) and therefore be represented by 
an indefinite or an interrogative (§ 292, 2). Undefined 
psychological predicates, unlike others (§ 279, i), are in 
general but lightly stressed, § 269 end (but see also § 302, 3). 
I hear some one sing, but do not know who it is, and I say : 
(Sd ftngt jemanb , or 2Ber finest ? 

Note I. Of course, this explanation holds good only 
when jemanb answers to a corresponding conception actually 
existing in the mind ; which is often not the case. Thus, 
the group G^ flingelt jemanb, like (5ei flingelt, may be 
learned and used as a whole, the symbol for a psychological 
predicate (namely, the ringing of the door-bell as a signal 
that the door should be opened), of which the psychological 
subject was the sound of the bell, cf. § 270. 

Note 2. If one of several words in a sentence is an in- 
definite word with an origihally emphatic addition (to 
distinguish it from the simple indefinite which had come to 
be used largely as an interrogative), this may get the most 
stress, § 346 : (5r ift irgcitb lPO. Hut rhythm is powerful in 
controlling the stress of some of these words, cf. § 274. 

Note 3. An undefined predicate, or rather the word 
standing for one, may become a full predicate and receive 
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chief stress. Thus, if I say, ®S fingt jjemanb and the listener 



understands the last word to be some proper name or other 
and asks, 2Bcr fingt ? (§ 302, 3 ), I may answer, ®g fingt 
jemanby id ^mex^ nic^t met, 

302. A sentence containing an interrogative word is 
really an assertion with one member (the psychological 
predicate or one of the psychological predicates) indefinitely 
expressed (that is, by an anaemic word, §§ 291, 292,2) 
because it is still undefined in the mind of the speaker. 

i) If the psychological subject is not yet present to the 
mind of the listener, the secondary stress that it would have 
according to § 279, 2, becomes the chief stress : 2Bo ift bic 
3Rama ? Cf. fingt in § 301. The question has the same 
form and stress that an assertion would have that also had 
an anaemic word (for example, a personal, relative, or other 
pronoun) where the anaemic (interrogative) word stands in 
the question, cf. § 273, but also § 264 R. 

Note. This generally leaves secondary stress on the inter- 
rogative word. Occasionally the rhythm (§ 277 *, § 278, 1. & i) 
shifts this to a neighboring preposition : 3Kit loem fproA et ? 
or TOt roem fproA er ? Cf. § 346, 3, also § 299, i. 

2) If the psychological subject is already present to the 
mind of the listener, the chief stress falls upon some other 
word (§ 306, 2) : 2Bo ift bic 3Rama ? * WAy, where is 
Mamma ? ' 

3) But when a person, having understood all but one 
point, inquires as to that, the interrogative word may 
become a full predicate (cf. § 301 N 3) and be heavily 
stressed : 2Bo ift bcr ^nabc ? = * Where did you say the 
boy was ? ' Cf. § 252 d N. 

4) This is also the case, of course, when the psycho- 
logical subject is not expressed and the interrogative or 
indefinite word alone is used. „333ct V „3?tcmanb." 
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TRANSFERRENCE OF STRESS 

303. When a sentence is repeated, the conditions are 
changed and, consequently, the stress, (i) If the Hstener 
has heard the psychological subject, this, if repeated, does 
not need even secondary stress (§ 279, 2). (2) So, too, a 
psychological predicate which has been heard by the 
listener is, when repeated, no longer the psychological 
predicate and therefore no longer strongly stressed ; it 
becomes psychological subject to any new psychological 
predicate, which receives the heavy stress. (3) On the 
other hand, anything the listener did not understand 
(usually a psychological subject weakly stressed, imper- 
fectly expressed, or vaguely referred to ; but often a nega- 
tive or a connective, § 294 iJ) becomes the psychological 

predicate and generally receives heavy stress. Cf. also N 3. 

• 

The following examples illustrate the principles referred 
to. 3 and 2; ^go^otm toiU fort." „©ic foU TOortcn." „ 3lt'm, 
bcr go^onn, ^ab' id^ gefac^t , wiU fort, ntd^t biT^obamta" (cf. 
§ 273 c). "John wants to go." " Let her wait a moment." 
''''John wants to go, I said, not Jane^ 2Bir fmb nid^t ba 
geroefen (§ 292, 3*:), but repeated: 2Bir finb md|t ba_gcrocfcn 
(= * I did not say we had been there, but that we had not 
been there.*) — 2: 33a3 \\i cin ^rrtum ; baS \\i cin grofecr 
Stttum. Sw^HMS' cinunb^TOot^ig, jroeiunb^roonjig, &c. 

Note I. What is stated above (§ 303, 2) is true whether 
the psychological predicate be repeated in the same words or 
in others. Thus, in the following, stressed Staffer is re- 
peated in unstressed ^fU^e^ and the new psychological predi- 
cate ©d^lamm gets the stress : 2)u brauc^ft nur irgenbroo cin 
®Iag 32Baf(er augjufc^iitten — in cin paar ©tunben ift bie 
^fii^e mit bem ^crrlic^ften griinen ©c^Iamm bcbecft *You 
only need to pour out a glass of water, and in an hour or two 
the puddle will be covered with a beautiful green slime/ Cf. 
also $ic^ in § 304 N 2. 



t 
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Note 2. Persons of little intellectual development, failing 
to realize the mental state of the listener, often repeat an 
assertion or a question without change of words or stress. 
The heavy stress which they continue to throw on what has 
become psychological subject sounds comical to others. 

Note 3. Sometimes transfer of stress on repetition is due 
to the fact that, in the first statement of the idea, the 
speaker allows rhythm or analogy to control his accentuation 
(see § 274 & § 290, 4) and, perceiving that he is not correctly 
understood, repeats with logical stress. 

Note 4. When the psychological subject has had chief 
stress (§ 302, i), and is repeated, though understood by the 
listener, its stress is weakened. If the interrogative word 
was not understood, or was misunderstood, it now gets chief 
stress (cf. § 301 N3). Thus, ^ ift eg OCWCfjn? * Where 
was it?'; the interrogative being misunderstood, the ques- 
tion is repeated as 2So ift eS geioefen ? and is equivalent to 
the statement : * The word I said was " where " not " when ",* 
see § 252 </ N. Cf. also § 304 N2. 



DISPLACEflENT OF STRESS 

304. Transfer of stress is so common an accompani- 
ment of repetition that it has become characteristic of it, 
and a similar displacement of stress takes place even 
where the cause of transferrence (the desire to emphasize a 
new psychological predicate, § 303) is wanting. We feel 
that a sentence repeated with its original accentuation 
sounds tame, and we instinctively change it. The word 
upon which the stress now falls is likely to be one which 
might, under some circumstances, stand for a new psycho- 
logical predicate, but if nothing of the kind offers itself, the 
stress may fall upon a totally insignificant word: normally, 

S^ ^^^fe "'^*' ^^^ ^^ Q^fQ^l^g'^ foil *I don't know what to 
do ' ; repeated, ^6) TOci^ nic^t, wag \6) anfanflen foH * I don't 



know wAat to do ' or * I don't know what /o do.' SSBaS foil 
16) bcnn jttflen ? *But what sAall I say?' 33a3 pnb' tc^ 
abet nid^t f^nh^i^ Don i^m, — ncin, i^ mufe fagcn, id^ pnb' 
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C8 ntcl^t l^bfd^ , * I don't think that was very nice in him, — 
no, I must say, I don't think it was nice.* Displacement of 
stress occurs frequently in German in questions (cf. N2), 
but elsewhere is not so common as in English. Thus, 
l^o^ann ip rcid^ , or 3ft go^ann teid^ ? would usually be 
answered ^, cr ip tcid^, rarely ^ct, cr ift rcid^ (as in English 
* Yes, he is rich *) but^a, bad ijt cr, is common. 



Note I. Displacement of stress undoubtedly had its origin 
in transferrence of stress (§ 303), and it is sometimes difficult 
to tell whether a case of apparent transferrence may not, 
after all, be only a case of displacement. Hut this is certain: 
when the changed stress falls upon a word that cannot stand 
for a new psychological predicate, we have displacement, cf. 
tOf foU, and shall above. 

Note 2. When the psychological subject has had chief 
stress (§ 302, i) and is repeated, though understood by the 
listener, its stress is weakened and displacement of stress 
takes place ; 3Bo ift bcnn bic jla^e ? Then, after looking 
about in various places, 3Bo ift bcnn bo^ 33ie^ ? (§ 303 N i ). 
Cf. also § 303 N 4. 

305. i) Displacement of stress is most common in ex- 
pressions that are much used, that is, as it were, constantly 
repeated and hence readily anticipated. Normally (§§ 286, 
289), 3)aS tp cine fomifd^c Qcfd^id^tc * That's funny ' ; but 
with displaced stress : g)ag ift abcr cine tomifd^c Qcfd^td^te 
''ThaVs funny,' or 'Well, I declare, that is funny.* 

2) Exclamations are subject to displacement ; thus almost 
always: Sld^, bu licbct @ott ; 2lcl^ , bu mcinc ©iitc; often: 
Urn alleS iiTbet SBclt ; urn ©ottcS roiflcn.* 



3) One's pet expressions are likely to show displaced 
stress; so also what one's business requires him to repeat 
frequently, for example, street calls. 



* Um ©otteg gBinen by § 289 ; urn ©otteg roitten by § 290, 3 R ; urn 
©Otteg rotUen by § 305. When slowly uttered, dotted and miUen may 
have equal stress, but ©otteS a higher pitch. 
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4) In declaiming and in reading aloud, especially if 
familiar with the passage or subject, one is apt to displace 
stress, either consciously or unconsciously. 

Note I. Displaced stress may even become established as 
the usual stress, especially in the case of word stress (see 
§§ 341 N, 360, 6). ®g flinfl nid^t anberg *It couldn't be 
helped/ 3^ boS nid^t roa^r ?, or 3ft bog nid^t toaf^x ?, is 
seldom changed, but the more usual 9?ic^t loa^r ^nas suf- 
fered displacement of stress so frequently tha ^cic^t roobr ? 
has, in Middle and Southern Germany, becoin^tne usual 
accentuation of the phrase. 

Note 2. Displacement of stress together with variation of 
intonation sometimes betrays the mood of the speaker. 
2Bie gefagt is the usual, 3Bie flefac^t is calm and reflective, 
2Bic flefagi like unb fo toeiter, betrays the speaker's con- 
sciousness of the lagging interest of the listener, see § 306. 
®uten SPlorflen I is the normal (§§ 286, 289) accentuation of 
the greetmg. @uten HWorgen I sometimes is very stiffly said, 
sometimes implies a willingness to stop and say more. @uten 
3Korgcn I (often with very high pitch on @uten and low on 
3}iorgen, § 251 3) betrays surprise or is said playfully or 
(with moderate pitch on ®uten and less on ^otgen, § 256 R) 
condescendingly. Observe also what is said in the foot-note 
on page 213. 

306. i) In transferrence of stress, the stress falls on a 
word which one desires to emphasize ; in displacement of 
stress this is not the case. Still, displacement of stress is 
often effective in emphasizing the whole statement, and 
may be used for that purpose. The retention of the original 
accentuation in a repeated sentence often gives it a tame 
effect, while displacement of stress attracts attention and 
adds weight to the repetition. 

2) Similarly, displacement of stress adds peculiar force 
to the first expression of an idea, if the form of expression 
used would be expected under the circumstances. Cf. the 
examples in § 305 and, for wcJrd-stress, such cases as 
nie'-maW (§ 358 a end) ne'-verf, DoB'fom'mcn bcttun'Icn, 
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^rof 't' SRcu'ial^t' !, and, in an expostulating tone, ^a*}>af by 
a child that usually says ^a'pa'. See also § 341 N. 

IMPULSIVE STRESS 

307. Similar in effect to displaced stress and yet dif- 
ferent from it by nature, is the excessive stress which a 
speaker puts upon a word, not because that word requires 
special stress, but because, at the moment of uttering it, he 
is particularly impressed by the importance of what he is 
saying or is intensely moved by his feelings. The stress in 
such cases is often very unusual and even quite absurd. 
Elxcitable people, especially children, are particularly in- 
clined to use impulsive stress. 



WORD-STRESS 

308. Usually a word does not stand by itself, but is 
part of a sentence, § 270 ; it is therefore a mistake, in deal- 
ing with word-stress, to ignore the relation of a word to 
other words, § 274. Yet, in most words, whatever the con- 
nection in which they are used, the stress has come to be 
fixed on one syllable. 

I. CHIEF STRESS 
1) SIMPLE WORDS §§ 309^-316 

a) NATIVE WORDS 

309. Simple native words have the stress upon the 
first,* the significant syllable ; derivative and inflectional 
endings, like anaemic words (§ 291), are unstressed: ®icb, 
3)icbc, 3)icbtn, bicbifd^, &c. 

310. i) In a few cases the accentuation ' ' ^ has become 
' f ^ or "^ ' "^ according to § 277, 2: 5<>^cFlc, Icbcn'big, 
§oIun'ber, usually SBad^ol'bcr (but generally 3Ka^'^ol'bct), 



* In the oldest Germanic, as in Indo-European speech, the accent 
was " free," that is, it was not bound by such a law ; for example, the 
word for * father' had the accent on the last syllable, as in Greek, while 
that for * mother ' had it on the first ; and the preterit plural was not 
accented like the preterit singular. In Germanic, Italic, etc, a decres- 
cendo stress was, however, early established, § 275, i. In Latin the 
chief stress then shifted to a heavy penult or to the antepenult ; Ger- 
manic speech is in the midst of a similar transition, § 275, 2, 3. 
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cf. § 330. In some of these cases foreign words may liave 
exerted an influence, for example, ©arbel'lc and J^ibcl'lc on 

gorcl'lC. Cf. also § 312 R 2 end. 

2) Sut^'erifd^, or Sut^'crfc^, is now generally restricted to 
what pertains to Luther personally, while the confession 
of faith and what pertains to that is spoken of as lutl)c'rifdj, 
many teachers and theologs to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The accentuation lut^e'rijd^ accords with that of 
Greek-Latin words like^omc'tifc^, ^^[tc'rijc^, etc., cf. §§ 311, j, 
315, and may have been brought about in part through 
the influence of CDange'lijc^ and fatl)o'lijci^. The same 
accentuation is sometimes employed, almost always in 
sport, in malcrifd^ ()ingegoffen * picturesquely recumbent*, 
fd^rodrmctifd^, etc. 

3) The older stress may still be heard in various parts 
of Germany : JJo'tel'lc in and west of Thuringia, ,^')ol'un'bcr in 
Posen, Saxony, and Thuringia; and most j)eople still say 
c'lcn'bigOid^'), 2l'mci'fc, iilei'no'bc (plural of AUei'nob'; but 
the Latinized iilei'no'bicn or illci'no'bicn is common) ; in 
the case of §orniflc usage wavers. Observe Wo'na'tc 
(plural of TOo'nat'), not "iDlona'tc. 

311. i) Native words provided with foreign endings are 
stressed like foreign words with the same endings (§273//): 
$omi[t' like 6()orift' and GcUift', burfc^ifod' like di/8/otKws, 
©lafur' like ^olitur' and 3lppretur', i'appa'Hcn like *i)Jatura^ 
lien, ^albic'rcn like abbie'ren, Sddcrei' like Spc.^crei', Wro'bian 
like ^^}a't)ian (or on the model of Dumnterian < Low-German 
bummer ^an * stupid Jack'), Sic'fcrant' like J^^'brifant', and 
so S^alelei', lafcla'gc, &c. Similarly =ciif= combined with 
German endings : ^cnen'fer, etc., like 2lt()enien'fcr, cf. Latin 
Athenienses * Athenians.' 

Remark. This may take chief stress from the first mem- 
ber of a compound noun : 5Buc^'t)rucf 'erei', felt to be from 
Suc^'brud'cr (but &anb'brucf 'eret', a compound of i£>anb and 
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2)nitf'crei'), so bud^'ftabie'ren (by analogy to fopie'ren, inter* 
punftie'ren, &c., for older bnd^'fta'bcn). 

2) German suffixes added to foreign stems remain 
unstressed. In most cases the stress is on the syllable 
before the suffix, inasmuch as it is there in the foreign 
word, or would usually be there if the corresponding foreign 
suffix had been used ; so before ^ifd^ for Latin -kus : gram- 
ma'tifd^, p^ilolo'gifd^, and so d^araltcrif'tifd^, J^cDc'mfd^, 
najarc'nifd^, ^lajarc'ncr, ^l^arifd'cr, ^apa'd^cn (often even by 
those who say ^a^pa)y natUt'Iid^ ; so Latin-German sifcr like 
-ii:us: 3Rat^cma'titcr, ^^p'pter. But m^{x)\6)< 2Vby)tn. 
This does not apply to words that have become thoroughly 
Germanized, for example, ot^bentltd^ < Drbcn, which was 
adopted in Old- High-German times. 

3) Some words of more or less German form have foreign 
stress because they are popular perversions or partial trans- 
lations of foreign words, or, though true German words, 
have passed into a foreign language and been re-adopted, 
but retain some trace of their foreign sojourn. Thus, ^ar'= 
fun'fel < Latin carbunculus^ 2lp'felft'ne < old French pomme 
de Sine, ^el'lcbar'be French hallebarde < MHG helmbarie. 
Similarly, Latinized Old-German names like Surgun'bc, 
San'gobar'be, Su'nigun'be, 5Katl^iI'be, 2Balpur'gi§(naci^t), &c.; 
also 5KcIin'be, SRofalin'be, &c. 

4) South-German dialectic names like SRcud^Iin, Sodlin, 
SBolflin, usually have weakly stressed =Iin in the South and 
Midland, but strongly stressed =Iin in the North, as though 
they were foreign words, §314 =tn. So ^crmelln' like ^alattn' 
* tippet \ For South-German Su'nigun'b(e), 5Ka't^iI'b(c), &c., 

Cf. § 313 end. 

b) ADOPTED WORDS 
312. From the earliest days foreign words have been 
adopted into German speech. Not a few of these have 
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become so thoroughly Germanized that they can hardly be 
recognized as foreign. Many of them, however, and par- 
ticularly those of recent adoption, usually retain their 
foreign accentuation together with more or less of their 
foreign form. It is a marked peculiarity of foreign words 
that they often have the stress on some syllable other than 
the first, § 315. This is usually the last syllable in words 
of French or Latin origin ; for the unstressed final syllables 
of most Latin words that were adopted by the Germans fell 
away (or were dropped by analogy), thus making the 
stressed syllables final ; and for like reasons most words 
adopted from the French came to be stressed on the final 
syllable. 

Remark i. Many learned words show a difference of 
stress according as they were taken directly from the Latin 
or found their way through the French, cf. §§ *3i4 =or At, 

Remark 2. The stress of words from one foreign language 
may influence that of words from another. So some English 
words are stressed in German as if they were taken from 
the French or the Latin : 2)raina'ge, giancU', ^cntift', &c., 
sometimes 2)oUar', Xo=aft'. Similarly Sal'Iaft, a Low- 
German compound, is often stressed ^allaft' ; and cf. §311,4. 
§alun'fe ( <C Bohemian hol^omek) probably acquired its 
German form and stress under the influence of ©pelun'!c 
(<the Latin). 

Remark 3. There are in Modern German many words 
beginning with unstressed fa : most of them are of foreign, 
some of unknown origin : 5labu'{e, ilajii'te, ^alen'ber, 5lal= 
bau'nen, falfa'tern, darnel', ilamin', ^anin'c^en, Mapel'Ie, 
5Jartof'fcI, ^arbat'fc^e, i^afta'nie, ^attun', and many more. 
It may be regarded, therefore, as a rule, with but few excep- 
tions, that initial fa= in adopted words is not stressed. 

313. {a) In German the foreign stress is retained in 
adopted words much oftener than in English. This is 
largely due to the fact that the English adopted a very 
large body of foreign words long before the Germans did, 
and the process of assimilation is, therefore, farther ad- 
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vanced: 2llpl^abct^ ®incr dine^, briQant briijantf, anaIo9^ 
bclilat', eiefanl', en't^uftafl', CDcn'tueU', gami'lie, ^l^iIofop^^ 
^onttt'nc, ©d^olola'bc, Kafa'o; 2lt^cn', glorcnj', parts', 
3^trol', S^a'Iicn. {b) As in English, some words still 
vacillate between the foreign and the native stress: 9Kama, 
?Pttpa, %aWl, paletot, the names go^ann, (Sugcn, &c., cf. 
R ^. SSmerab and ©alat generally have foreign stress, and 
^anapcc, ^aneoaS, &c., native, see § 365, 2 R. So Slu'guft 
* Augustus', but Sluguf'tc * Augusta'; in the name of the 
month the foreign stress, once lost, has been restored, 
aiugufl'. SWa'rie and ©o'p^ic for 5JJaric' or 5Kari'c, &c. (see 
§ 314 sie) are common among the middle and lower classes 
in the Midland and the South, and in South Germany 
emilie 'em^i'li, 2u'if(c), 5Ka't^ilb(e), ^u'nigunb'Cc), &c., are 
common. Some of these were originally Germanic names, 
§ 311,3. if) The South favors the decrescendo stress 
more than the North, both in native words (§§ 311, 4, 330, 4) 
and in foreign : ?PaIaft, S^rottoir, Sonbon, Surcau, 9Kama, 
"^(XT^a, &c. Similarly in names: 2ln'brcc§, 5Ka'ria, &c., cf. 
above. But the North-German (or foreign) stress is often 
taught in Southern schools. 

Remarks, (a) Those who regularly say ^qJt^cl, SRa'tna, 
often unconsciously shift the stress to the last syllable, as 
shown in § 364, la&b, or displace it, § 306, 2 end. For 
^apa' d^en, &c., see § 311, 2. 

(b) The chief stress on the final syllable of an adopted 
word may sometimes change places with the initial secondary 
stress, according to § 278, 1. 1 : ®e'neral' and ©e'ncral' pon 
3KoU'fe but ©enteral SKoIt'fe. ^af'tor or ^aftor' but usually 
^af'tor ®o|'e, § 314 =or i. portion' but often (Sine ^or'tion 
^af'fee. Many who say So^anu', &c. (§ 313 ^) when the first 
name only is used, say So'^ann Srau'ne, &c., cf. § 366 N 1 R. 

(c) Inversely, some South-West Germans, who generally 
stress Christian names on the first syllable (c above), shift 
the stress when the Christian name is added to the family 
name (§ 277^ R) : Slun'ncr 2(nbrceS', Sel'Ucam 3Kat^Ub',&c 

{d) See § 316, also § 332. 
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314. Here may be given those endings that usually do 
or do not have the stress, as indicated : they include acci- 
dental endings as well as true suffixes and are arranged 
alphabetically, for the most part according to the vowel. 
For words with German suffixes added to foreign stems see 

=i'br: SaDabc, Sattifabc, Gl^arabe, ©d^ofolabc, Simonabc. 

si'gr (pronounced djp) : Sagagc, Gourage, Qtao^c, ^affagc, 
^Plantagc, and even English 2)rainagc drendj? (§ 3 1 2 R 2). 

sil' : Slrfcnal, ©cnctal (§ 313 R b), ^ortjontal (§ 316 end), folo- 
nial, Sincal, lofal, SRitual, unit)crfal; but fiar'neDal', 
Jin'fal, and the names of animals ©a'Dial, 3iar'n)al, 
©d^af'al. 

*tB': ^riftaH, ^ti^^, Sraroaa, %ix\(xVi\ but not the two 
originally Germanic words ^JJar^fd^aU' (but see § 364, 1), 
©c^ncfd^aD'. 

stn. (i) Words with Latin -^«(df)//j, etc., have dti \ l^uman, 
^aftcflan, fpontan, SJulfan (even a few with Latin -dnus, 
-dnum : Dx^an, Dccan, but see also 2 below) ; similarly, 
many from Low Latin or Romance : jlaplan^ ©atriftan, 
©opran, 5DJarjipan, Crtan (ultimately an Indian word). 
(2) Some words that have long been in the language 
are now generally stressed on the first syllable (§ 312): 
Salbrtan, ©njian, ^auicin, ^elifan, I^pmian, and 
usually Dcedn C^>d'dn, 3^i'tSn or Jitdn' are from Latin 
-an), and the French Gl^ar'latSn'. (3) Words from the 
Turkish, Arabic, Persian, &c., usually stress the first 
syllable in German : 2)in)fin, 35ragoman, Kaftan, iloran 
(or =rdn'), ©afpan (or -^an'), ©afran, ©Stan, SaliSmSn. 
For ScDid'tl^ttn see Word-List, for 2lltan, § 315. 

^ftttb cf. ^attt. 

*tt'nr: Gl^ifane, Kararoanc, 3Rcmbran(c), ^artifanc. 
»Vnt : 3)omdne, t^ontdne, ^igrdne. 
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'Vntx: Snbiancr, ^uritancr, SRcpublifancr. 

=ttnf' : Slbjutant, ®iamant, elegant, ftonfonant, ?Pebant (so too 

©saminanb, ^onjtrmanb, and Qiouvcxnan^ic, 3Sarian'tc, 

etc.); but ^c'mant, 2)o'ranl, Seut'nant, and often 

SDe'd^ant. 
=011}': 2inian5, (Sleganj, Konfonanj, Subftanj; but gir'Icfang', 

^o'panj. 
sli||]^' : Siograpl^, ^^otograp^ ; but Hebrew ©e'rap^. 
sot'. The a is stressed if stressed in Latin (or in Late 

Latin): ©semplat', 3"^C"tar', Kommentar' ; and even 

Sarbar'; but 9Jef'lar. 2lltar wavers, see § 315. For 

Sctnuar, &c., see § 316. Observe Slavic §ofpobar' and 

Hungarian §ufar', but Turkish ^a'Diar, Indian ^^'fluar. 
'iir' : familiar, popular, Sefretdr. 
==orr||': 5Konarci^, ^atriard^. 
=ofi' : (gnt^ufiaft, ^ontraft, ^alaft, also ^al'aft, especially in 

South Germany. Sal'Iaft, really a Low-German 

compound, is often stressed on the last syllable, 

§ 312 R2. 
sol'. Stressed if stressed in Latin: 35emoIrat', S)uplifat', 

Konfulat', $irat'- not in the verbal forms ^e'reat, 

aSa'fSt, Wmt 
sot' : 2)idt, §umanitdt, Unioerfitdt. 
s^or^ee': 3ltta^e, 6oup^, 2lrmee, 6^uffee, Sbee, Komitcc; 

but ^an'apee'. 
sei' : Sitanei, ©pejerei, and the numerous German words with 

this ending or its extensions, =elei', -etei', § 311, i; 

but often So'relei', which is not a derivative in ^ei. 
=ef' and se'fr: 3lpot^efe, Sibliot^ef, Sopefe, ©d^artefe. 
tW : aird^iteft, 2)ialett, ^nfeft, Dbjeft (§316 end), pcrfeft', but 

in grammar ?Perfeft'(um) or $er'fe!t(um), see § 316. 
'tW : ®uell, HafteH, origineH, reell, and even English glancB 

(§ 312 R2) ; so too §oteI. 
^eVtc: gitabeHe, RaipMc, ^RoDeHe. 
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sent' : 9lcccnt, Slgcnt, intelligent, ©tubent ; but Sar'd^ent has 
become Germanized. For Dccibent see § 316. 

senj': ©ifferenj, grequenj, ©entenj, ©equenj (but often 
©e'quenj in whist, as in English). Duintefjenj now 
generally has chief stress on the first syllable and 
secondary on the last. 

sfffr: aibrefje, Saronefle, gntereffe. 

=et' : aip^bet, Komet, ^rop^et ; but <!:)efbct, and Jaf'fgt or 
3:aft. For Subget see the Word-List. 

=rt(t)' : SiDet, 2)uett, Sajarett. 

=et'le: etifette, ^ofette, toilette. 

=rttr' : ©ouDerneur, Siqueur, 3WaIl^eur. 

'gramm' : 5Konogramm, ^rogramm. For §eftogramm, Kilo- 
gramm, &c., see § 316. 

At: Words in =ie — of. §§ 201 N3, 202 — (i) often have Latin 
stress and the =ie = />, jp or p : Sef'tie, gami'lie, 
Sleli'quie, &c. (only in the plural: ^e'rien, 9Jatura'Iien, 
etc.) ; some abstracts, ©lo'rie, ©ra'jie, &c. ; names of 
plants, Slfa'^ie, 2l5a'lie, &c.; proper names, gmi'lie, 
SRofa'lie, &c.; (2) but more frequently they have 
French stress (especially many abstracts and names 
of sciences) and the =ie is pronounced /': Slnard^ie', 
3Re'lanci^olte', ©enie', ©arantte', S^'^^^^nonie', pi. =i'en 
(or Latin =o'nie, pi. =o'nien), "ip^ilologie', ©allerie', 
Kopie', SWarte', ©op^ie', or with Latin stress 9Kari'e, 
©opl^i'e (see also § 313 end). Observe ©el'Ierie'. 

Attn is preceded by the stress when from Latin -ia : 
Sta'lien, ©pa'nien, so in the plural : ©tu'bien, ilapita'- 
Hen; also in a few that do not have -ia in Latin: 
^e'rien, ©e'nien, &c. For ^artien, etc., cf. =ie above. 

sift is usually stressed : (i) pronounced ir (§ 202) : 33ar= 
bier, 3ww>^lic^/ illat)ier, 5Kanier, Dfjtjier, papier, &c. ; 
(2) pronounced y<F' (§ 202) : 2lteUer, 93anquier, 'iportier, 
Slentier. But (pronounced jv% jr, or /-r, § 201 N 3 and 
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p. 128 N 5) : ^libuf tier, aJia'giet, 3RaIt)a'jtet (also -zirf), 
©au'ricr and names of peoples like ©pa'nier, Scl'gicr. 

sir'ren : biSputictcn, parlicrcn, tutniercn. Most of the verbs 
ending in sicrcn were not adopted from the French, but 
formed in German (from foreign or native stems) in 
imitation of such as were adopted, or as the equivalents 
of foreign verbs with various endings : ftoljieten, ffal* 
picrcn, ftrapajicrcn. 

At. Words in At — cf. § 201 N6 — (i) often have Latin 
stress: 3lrfe'nit, g^ro'nil, 5Kc'triI, ^oc'tif, Sl^cto'rif, 
2^c^'nif, and now generally ©rammat'if ; (2) sometimes, 
variable stress : 3lrit^mc'tif or ^tif, ^Kctapl^p'jtf or =fiP, 
still, usually 5Kat^ematit' ; (3) but only French stress in 
SRcpublif, mo\aW (but mofa'ifd^), ^olitif (but ^ol!'-^ 
titer), KatJ^oUf (but fatJ^o'Iifd^), and in most dissyllables : 
%abxiV, Kritif, &c. — 3Ru'ftf and ^p^^fil, still heard in 
South Germany, are antiquated. Observe Oua'bniplif , 
Dutn'tuplif, § 316. 

'ittx (§ 311, 2) is preceded by the stress : Kri'tifcr, 3Dlu'{ifct, 
^^p'fifcr, &c., in spite of ^ritif, &c., § 31S R- 

AV : ciuil, ©jil, fubtil. 

sin' : Kamin, ^Rebijin, especially chemicals : ^armin, Sl^inin, 
2^erpentin, &c. ; and Slavic names : 93crlin, ©tcttin, &c. 
Salbad^in, Sombafm, ^alabin or ^alatin 'paladin' or 
* knight ' (but ^Palatin' * palatine ' or * fur tippet ') stress 
the first or the last syllable, §arlcf!n only the first, 
35clpl^in usually the last. Cf. § 311, 4. 

M'ne: Goufmc, ©arbinc, SWafd^inc. 

setter : 2lleranbrtner, ftapujiner. 

sion' : 2luftion, Religion, 3Sifion. 

'Wmm : ^efpoti^mud, (SgoiSmud, ^atl^oIisiSmud. 

sifi' : egoift, ^urift, ©op^ift ; but So'fift. Most words in 
sift were not adopted from French and (Low) Latin, 
but have been formed in German from foreign or native 
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(§311,1) stems: ScHctrift, glotift, ©crmanift. For 
2)cntiftcf. § 312 R 2. 

4Vitt : aJliniftcr, SRcgifter. 

AV (§ 201 N 6): aionit, Slppctit, ^cfuit, profit. But usually 
©an'ffrit, and the verbal forms 2)c'ficit, ga'cit, ^^Jro'fit. 

9W : maffit), 5Kottt), nab, pojitit), rclatit), atixr>, 5Rominatit), 
etc., but see § 316. 

Ai' : §ofpij, 3uftij. 

so'br: gpifobc, ^ommobe, marobe. 

'5'fl(0 • ®icilog, 2;^eolo9(e) ©pnagogc. But Dr'log' in Drlog* 
fd^iff < the Dutch. 

soir' (§ 213 c): Souboir, 3Rcmoir, 3:rottoir — also Xrot'toir 
in South Germany. 

=5F : frit)0l, 5Konopol, ©pmbol. But ai'fo^Ol. 

=om' : 2lfttonom, gi^iom, ©pmptom. 

sin': Saron, Canton, $erfon, and cf. =ion. But SS'rptSn 
and ^ortin(i)on or ^oftia(i)on' (or -^77). 

sBn. (i) In French words, § 207 N, son is pronounced ot^ 
and is usually stressed : 33aIton, Sonbon (also Son'bon'), 
©alon, but ^Pa'mHon or =on'. 

(2) in Greek words and some others, 5 on is pro- 
nounced on and is usually not stressed : Slfrof'tid^on, 
Si'fon, Ko'Ion and ©emifo'lon, Sei'ifon, ^an't^eon. 

so'nr: Slmajonc, S'anone, aJlelone. 

^ip^ : §eliotrop, 5Kifrof!op, 5Mifant^rop. 

sor. (i) Most words ending in =or are directly from the 
Latin and, retaining the full Latin form, do not stress 
the final syllable : S)of'tor, Smpera'tor, ^rofcf'for (§ 366, 
N I, R), Krc'bitor, ©e'nior, ©upe'rior; but some, through 
the influence of related forms (see § 315) and of the 
Romance words in 2 below, have come to stress the 
last syllable, so §umor, 9lumor, often 2lutor, sometimes 
^ftor, not so often 6aftor. For ?Paftor see also 

§313^^- 
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318. (a) The difference in the stress of compound 
nouns and compound verbs is due chiefly to the fact that in 
most compoimd nouns it is the first member that has chief 
significance, and in most verbs, the second member, (d) 
When the idea expressed by the first member of a com- 
pound noun is no longer important, the first member is 
generally omitted (compare §au3f^liif{el with (Sd^Iiiflel). 
When convention requires the retention of the first member 
after the full need of it is past, the stress tends to shift to 
the following member, cf. § 331, 2 a, and some other cases in 
§§321 &c. (r) Nouns that are often used as the second 
member of a compound, are apt to get a less definite mean- 
ing and to fall into the category of suffixes (§ 309) ; thus 
SBeife in auSna^mS ro e i f e , Xeil in iJiertel, also the German 
equivalents of //ke and ^oom in freunb I i d^ * friend 1 y ', 
^onigtum 'kingdom*, etc. (//) The elements (be= ent= 
er= 9e= vex- jcr-) that originally combined with verbs, were 
few in number and denoted only position, or direction, etc. 
(§ 292, 3); in composition their force became more and 
more indefinite and consequently their stress, like that of 
anatmic words, suffixes, and inflectional endings (§ 309), 
became weaker until it quite disappeared. See § 321. 
(e) The number of these verbs was later increased by the 
fact that the prefix mi^=, the predicate adjective ooH, and 
certain adverbs — bur^, ^inter, iiber, urn, unlet, roibcr and 
TOteber — which were often used with verbs, § 341, in some 
cases underwent a similar weakening of force and stress 
until they were all regarded and treated as prefixes 
('S 341,1-5): burd^ 'bring' cn 'penetrate* transitive, ii'berfc^'cn 
'translate', roie'ber^o'Ien 'repeat*, t)on'bring'en 'complete', 
mi^'^n'beln ' abuse *, mt^'ra'ten ' miscarry \ 

Note I. — On the principle of § 273 R, some compounds 
with mife' (mi^'^an'beln 'do amiss*, mi^'ra'ten * advise 
wrongly*, &c.) have come to stress this element and, like 
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316. In words which are often contrasted, the stress 
may be changed according to § 273 R: 3?o'minattD' ©?'= 
ttitit)' aja'tit)' ac'cufatto' or Slccu'fatio' (§ 366 N 2), ©ub^ 
ftanttt)' m'ittiw', Sn'bifatiD' Sn'finitiD', «{Jaf'iH)' ^f'tfi)', 
©in'flular' ^^In'ral', gg'mini'num 5Ka§'fuU'num, ©ub'tra^cnb' 
3Ri'nucnb', ^cf'togramm' ^i'logramm', D'rient' Dc'cibenl', 
ar'tiDcric' ^n'fantcrie', Sa'nuar' gg'brudr', &c., § 144 N 3^. 
But all these, especially when not contrasted, also have 
their natural stress: 9Jo'minatto', ^^Jlurcil', Slr'tiHerie', &c.; 
and some such words rarely have the changed stress unless 
a contrast is in mind, for example, ^otijontal Dertital^ ©ub- 
jjclt Dbjeft. ©emifo'Ion rarely transfers the stress to the 
first member, as is now regularly done in English. Cf. also 

For German derivatives of adopted words see § 311, 2. 
2) COMPOSITION §§ 317-332 

a) NATIVE WORDS 
GENERAL PRINCIPLE 

317. It is a general rule for the stress of compound ] 
words, that compound nouns (that is, substantives and 1 
adjectives) have the chief stress on the first member, while 
cq^ipound verbs have it on the second. In each member, 
that syllable generally has the stress which would be 
stressed in the simple word, § 362, but cf. §§ 363-4. The 
secondary stress is generally stronger in compounds than in 
derivatives, § 263, N i. 

Sanb'-Dolf, Sc'benS-roci'fc, lie^be-ooU', bc^ool'fcm, mi^'^ 
ling'cn, aRife'gcftalt', aJJife'birbung, Surd^'gang', 6cn)cldt^ 
TOurjt', %y3ii\\(i!yxm%'\^\\x, Slrmee'scorpS' (§ 332, N i). Com- 
pare 3[nt'n)ort', Sei'^fpicI', and llr'^teil' with cnl=fprcci^'cn, 
bc-ja^'lcn, cr^tci'Icn, § 321. For the separable compound 
verbs see §§ 341, 318 e. 
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2) Nouns derived from compound verbs keep the stress 
on the second member : ©rtrag' < ettrag'cn, ^eflei'bung 
<bcflci'bcn, bcfbmm'lici^ <befom'mcn, SSoDcn'bcr & SoDcn'bung 
<t)oncn'bcn, §in'tcrlaf'fcnfci^aft' <^in'lcrlaf'fcn, so the parti- 
cipial adjective DoHf om'mcn (for voWtom'mcn see § 306, 2 end, 
and for tDiQfom'men Re above). But observe the adjectives 
in § 327, and see §311, i R. 

Remarks. — (a) Still, related verb and noun may unite in- 
dependently with the same element, especially with one of 
those which form the separable compound verbs (§ 318*): 
2)ur(l^'ftic^' burc^'ftcc^'en, Un'tcr^anb'lcr untcr'^an'beln, 
Un'terfc^ieb' untcr'fc^ei'ben. (If) And later, following the 
analogy of these, some real derivatives (for example, Un'tcr= 
rid^t' < un'terric^'ten, SKi^'fal'Ien < mi^'fal'len) made the 
same distinction between verb and noun. Similarly, some 

people now say ©nt'gelt' for ©ntgelt' < cntgel'ten. (c) It is 
often hard to tell whether a case belongs under a or d. 

EXCEPTIONS §§ 320-331 

320. The exceptions to the law stated in § 317 are due 
to various influences, the chief of which are (a) change in 
the value of words and parts of words, and the consequent 
shift of significance (§267) ; (d) mental association (§ 273), 
that is, analogy and contrast; and (c) rh)rthm (§§ 274 &c.). 

(a) The Verbal Prefixes 

321. It will be observed that the first elements of the 
compound nouns Ur'teil', 3lnt'n)ort', Sci'fpicl', &c., have been 
weakened through lack of stress (§§ 295, 113) in the verbs 
er^teilen, ent=fpred)en, bc^ja^Ien, &c. (a) But most nouns 
assumed* the weak unstressed prefixes of the verbs ; more- 



* This may have been due in part to the influence of verbs related 
to the nouns, but can also have been caused by the weakening of the 
prefix even in nouns when a strongly stressed syllable like tin'- pre- 
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over, many nouns have been derived from compound verbs 
and naturally retain their form and stress, § 319. {b) We 
thus come to have the important exception to the law 
stated in § 317 : — 

Nouns (both substantives and adjectives) compounded 
with the verbal prefixes be= enip= cnt= er= ge^ Der= jer^ have 
chief stress on the second member. Thus, liJcrluft' ocr= 
lic'rcn, ©ebot' gcbic'ten, Scginn', ©ntlaffung, crfid^t'lid^, &c. 

(b) Adjectives and Adverbs Compounded with un^ 

333. i) Words compounded with un= regularly have the 
chief stress upon this member; but in adjectives and 
adverbs there is a considerable tendency to shift* the stress 
to the second member. In this matter the language is in a 
state of transition, usage varying in different districts and 
among different people. In fact, the same word is often 
stressed differently by the same person according to the 
mood he is in (§§ 306, 325), or according as he has or has 
not in mind the corresponding positive, § 326. The stress 
may also vary (for example, un'mittelbar unmittclbar') 
according to the position of the word, § 278, I. a. The 
tendency to shift the stress is most pronounced in the 
North (§ 275, 3 ^), some speakers regularly shifting the stress 
in all verbal adjectives. In time German will probably yield 
entirely to this tendency, just as English did long ago. 

2) Various influences tend to promote this shift (§264 R), 
and those words that are affected by two or more of these 



ceded, ^ ' ' becoming t " ' (§§ 363, 364), or when heavier syllables 
followed, as was almost always the case, § 277, 2. 

* It must not be understood that the chief stress in any way really 
passes from one syllable to another : what is meant is that the chief 
stress is weakened, and the secondary stress, already resting on some 
other syllable, becomes strengthened so that it is now the chief stress. 
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influences more readily yield than those that are subject to 
but one of them. 

(a) In many cases words are not properly compounds of 
Utt' and an adjective ; for example, such adjectives as au§= 
fte^lid^, abdnberlid^ and faglid^ hardly exist except as they are 
deduced from unauSfte^lid^, &c., and when they are used it 
is almost always with a negative. In fact, unauSfte^Ud^, 
unfdglid^, and the like are derived directly from verbs, the 
unstressed un= taking the place of the weak negative 
(§ 292, zc) before the verb. They found companionship 
among the like-stressed verbal derivatives : crfd^rcrf'Iid^, 
entfe^'lid^, &c. In such cases it is hardly proper to speak of 
a shift of stress, for, in all probability, the words were never 
stressed in any other way (except for §§ 325, 326, i, end) 
in most communities where the stress is now on the second 
member. In parts of the South the stress falls on un- by 
analogy to the original compounds with un=, § 322, i. 

(b) In many real compounds the idea of the whole word, 
and not that of the first member, has come to be the one 
usually uppermost in the mind of the speaker (§ 279), and 
the un= therefore fares like other negatives, § 292, 3 c. More- 
over, the influence of the words in a above must have been 
considerable, § 273. But see also § 326. 

(c) The rhythm of the language, or rather the difficulty 
of maintaining a series of declining stresses, favored the 
change, see §324 and §363. 

323. The following are some of the most common of 
the words coming under § 322, 2 a&^; they are, for the 
most part, verbals ending in =Iid) and =bar, less frequently 
in =fam, ^ig, -l^aft. 

unabdn'berlid^ unbegreiflid^ uncrgrUnb'Ud^ 

unaufpr'lid^ unbcfd^reib'lid^ unerme^'lid^ 

unausfprcd^'lid^ uncntbc^r'lid^ unermiib'li(| 

unau^fte^^i^ unenlgclt'lid^ unertrag'lid^ 
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unocrbcf'fcrlid^ 

unDcrmcib'Iid^ 

unrDicbcrbring'Iidl 

unrDiberftc^'Ud^ 

unbenf'lid^ 

uncnb'Iid^ 

unglaub'Iid^ 

unmcrf'Hd^ 

unmbg'lid^ 



unfdg'Iid^ 
unflerb'lid^ 

unabfe^'bar 

unauf^alt'bdr 

uubcftreit'bar 

unerfe^'bar 

unroiberleg'bar 

unbcnf'bar 



un^or'bar 

unldug'bar 

unnenn'bar 

unrett'bar 

unfd^d^'bar 

unauf^alt'fam 

unftrei'tig 

un^dyiig 

unjroei'fel^aft 



Note. In words like unergriinblid^, unbcnflic^, un^eilbar, 
unftteitig, chief stress falls upon a syllable that would have 
the strongest secondary stress if un= had the chief. But in 
words like imabauberlic^, unausfte^Iid^, unauffjaltbar, there 
has been a weakening of the stress on ab- au^= auf= &c. to 
the advantage of the following heavy syllable, §§ 277, 278 ; 
but this does not always take place in unbar'fteU'bar' or 
un'bar'fteU'bar. 

324. It has been stated (§322 c), that the rhythm of 
the language favors the change, (a) This is particularly 
true when the word is in the predicate position or final 
(see § 277 & R) and, of course, those words are most 
affected that very frequently occur in this position. Of the 
verbals, cf. (gr or (g§ ift unbefd)reibli^, unertrdglid^, unt)er= 
meibli^, unmoglid^, &:c. Frequent use in the predicate 
position and as isolated words in answers and the like is 
perhaps the only reason (besides displacement, § 325) for the 
shift in such participles and common adjectives and adverbs 
as unbebingt, uner^brt, unerlebt, ungefd^r, ungemcin, unldngft, 
unmittelbar' (also un'Idngft, un'mittelbar) ; in ungel^cu'er the 
change is made easier by the unstressed =er, cf. ^, end. The 
tendency to shift is, of course, promoted by a preceding 
emphatic fe^r, ganj, or total', § 364, i ^. (If) Some speakers 
shift the stress in the predicate, but stress un= when the 
word is used attributively (2)a§ 3^"^'"^^^ ^P' un^eij'bar, but 
ein un'^cij'ba'reS Si^'^^^)y §§ 277 ^ 278, i«; or, if they 
shift the stress when the word is used attributively, it is 
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only before a word beginning with an unstressed syllable, 
and hence especially in adverbs before participles beginning 
with ge= ent' vex- &c. Thus some say un'gcmein' fd^on' but 
un'gcmcin' befannt', un'gern' get^an' (cf. also N 2), &c. 

Note I. Participles and common adjectives and adverbs 
generally give chief stress to the un= (un'befanntV un'cr= 
quictt', un'gemef'fcn, un'an'gcne^m', &c.); for unbcbingt, &c., 
cf. a above. This is also true of the perfect participles of 
separable compound verbs ; but some speakers shift the 
stress, usually, however, to the adverb, not to the verbal 
stem: uu'an'gefod^'tcn, un'auf'gcfor'bert, &c., or un'an'ge= 
foc^'ten, un'auf'gefor'bcrt, and usually un'Dor^er'gefe^'en. 

Note 2. Words that usually do not shift may do so at 
times after a very heavy stress : fe^r Un'DOrfiC^'tig, fe^r 
ungem' (cf. also § 324 end), &c. 

325. Displacement of stress (§§ 304, 306) is, of course, 
totally different from shift of stress (§322 ft), yet it helps 
to keep up a vacillation of usage in the pronunciation of 
many of these words. Those that are often uttered with 
emphasis, especially when more or less conventional (see 
§ 306, 2), are often heard with displaced stress : compare 
&x iff un'auSftc^'li^ ! with 3^ fann i^n nid^t auS'ftc^'cn! 
§ 341 N. In a community in which the shifted stress has 
become established (for example, uner^()rt'), displacement 
brings the stress upon un= (un'er^ott) ; but where un'et^ott 
is the rule, uner^ort' may be due to displacement, §327 R^. 

326. i) If there is a corresponding positive adjective in 
very common use, chief stress usually falls on the negative 
prefix (§ 273 R) : un'gebraud^Iid^, un'gc^orfam, un'aufmctffam, 
un'glaubig, un'fd^ablici^, un'nbtig (but see § 364, i ^), un'bc= 
quent/ un'bclicbt. And, of course, any one of the words 
that usually have shifted stress may occasionally stress un* 
according to § 273 R. 

2) But there are also other adjectives that usually stress 
the un=, § 322 : (a) although the form without un= is not in 
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common use, for example, un'pa^'lid^, and (b) if in common 
use, 6ven if it does not mean the opposite of the form in 
un=, for example, un'be^ulflid^. 

{c) other Compound Adjectives 

327. The stress has also been shifted (§ 322 & ft) in a 
considerable number of other compound adjectives and 
adjectives derived from compounds, particularly when they 
end in slid^, less often in =ig: For the explanation see 
§ 322, 2. As in the case of adjectives compounded with un= 
(§ 322, i), the tendency to shift the stress to the second 
member is most pronounced in the North, § 275, 3*. 

i) =Ii(j^: Almost always ob'fd^cu'Iid^, aD'tdg'lid^, bcft'mbg'^ 
lid^, au'^cror'bcntlid^ * exceptional* or 'remarkable' (but 
au'^cror'bcntlid^er ^rofcf'for * associate professor ', in contrast 
to orbentlid^er ^rofef^or, § 273 R), Dor'trcff' Hd^, ob'fow'berlid^, 
^oupt'fod^'lid^, very often ou'genblid'lid^, au'genfd^cin'Ud^, 
roo^r'fd^ein'lid^, u'bcrfd^rocng'lici^ ; often auS'brud'Hci^, ab'fid^t'= 
lid^, auS'fu^r'lid^, ei'gcntum'Iid^ (some speakers distinguish 
between ci'gcntiim'lid^ * characteristic* and ci'gentum'lici^ 
'strange'), Dor'jilg'Iid^ (but aV^ and an'jug'Iid^) ; less often 
ur'fprung'lid^, ^anb'grcif'lici^, Dor'nc^m'lid^, ^od^'furft'lid^, roiH^ 
fur'Iid^; but on'fong'lid^, nad^'rociS'Iid^, ^u'gang'Iid^, &c. 

2) sig: Always brci'fal'tig when equivalent to breieintg 
(J§ 334, 344) * triune ', not always when meaning * three- 
fold'; generally barm'^er'jig, roa^r'^af'tig, leib'^af'tig, tcil'= 
^af'tig; often gliicf'fc'lis ; l^ss often ^od^'fe'I^r ^olb'fe'^g 
(always Icut'fc'lig), frei'roil'Iig, in'briin'ftig, ^od^'roiir'big, 
gto^'mod^'tig (but gro^'mii'tig), not'rocn'big (see § 364, i *), 
sometimes orrnVKS/ oufrid^'tig, ju'fiinf'tig; but ob'^ong'ig, 
gut'^cr'jig, ^od^'^cr'jig, nad^'lofftg, &c. Observe on'mod^'tig, 
in which oil' only intensifies the meaning of mod^tig, but 
aU'fei'tig, in which cM- is essential to the meaning. 
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3) Regularly aU'roiffenb, often au^'gejcid^'net (but the 
perfect participle auS'ge^cid^'net), ouS'ne^'mcnb, Icib'ei'gcn. 
But on'^al'tcnb, cin'neVmcnb, or'bcit'jawt' or or'bcit'fom' (see 
§ 365, 5^); and many still say fort'iDd^renb, of'fenbar', etc., 
at least when the word is not before a pause, § 277 R & 2, 
or very emphatic, § 325. P'or DoU'fom'men cf. § 319,2, for 
roiU'tom'men cf. § 319, i R r. 

Remarks, (a) In almost every one of the words in i, 2, 3, the 
stress may occasionally be put on the first member in accord- 
ance with § 273 R or §§ 303, 304, by persons who usually put 
it on the second, cf. DOU'fom'mcn, § 306, 2 end. (6) On the other 
hand, other compounds than those above may occasionally 
stress the second member because of transfer (§ 303) or dis- 
placement of stress (§§ 304, 306, 2) : ©g ift fa'bcl — ^aft^ ma^ 
bag mir ^ilft. ©in ab' — gefcimftcr ©d^urfc I Cf. § 325. 

328. The stress in alt'in'bifd^, alt'fad^'pf*/ alt'not'bifd^, 
alt'eng'lifd^, &c., is due to the fact that speakers oftener 
compare one of these languages with others than the early 
stage with later stages of the same language. In speaking 
of the native language and of later stages of other lan- 
guages, the first member receives the chief stress, alt'^od^'- 
beutfd^' or alt'^od^'beutfc^', mit'teleng'lifd^, &c. Should, 
however, altenglifd^, for example, be contrasted with mittel- 
cnglifd^ or neuenglifd^, it is generally stressed alt'eng'lifd^. 
Like alffad^'fifd^ we have alt'frdnt'ifci^ *old Frankish', but 
alt'frdnt'ifd^ * old-fashioned', the original meaning of 'frdnfifd^ 
being quite lost. 

329. In a number of compound adjectives, the first 
member of which is intended to express a high degree of 
the quality, an emphatic secondary stress is often placed 
upon the second member. This emphatic stress frequently 
equals, however, or even surpasses the stress on the first 
member,* especially if the idea of the second member has 



* This accentuation is, however, not universal, many placing only the 
usual secondary stress on the second member. Those who stress the 
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not already been expressed or suggested : ftodblinb, ftodtaub, 
totfranl, ftcinrcid^, fteinolt, uralt, urplo|Itd^, blutjung, blutarm, 
mauSd^enfkin, maufctot, bli|bumm, borfbumm, erjbumm, mVo- 
fremb, grunbbrat), =c^rlicl^, =falfcl^/ fpottbiDig, Icrjcngrabc, fo^I= 
fd^roarg, fd^necroei^, feuenot, cisfalt, rounbcrfd^on, ^crglicb, 
^crj(ancr)Iiebft, mut'tcrfec'lenallcin', roclt'betonnt', but often 
roelt'bcfannt' and always ftobt'betannt', the first member 
having its original meaning. For ur'fpriing'Iid^ etc., see 
§ 327. Cf. § 289, 2 N end, and § 330, 2. 

Note. In such emphatic compounds, the chief stress is 
usually heavier than the chief stress in an ordinary com- 
pound, § 263 end. Moreover, one or both of the members 
are generally somewhat prolonged and they are often sepa- 
rated by a slight pause. Thus, even if the first stress be the 
heavier, these emphatic compounds are distinguished from 
such regular compounds as ftein'retd^' * rich in rock ', blut'= 
arm' ' anaemic ', ^te'gelrot' * brick-red *, etc. 

(d) Substantives 

330. i) In substantives, the principle stated in § 277, 2 
seldom prevails over the traditional stress except in multi- 
compounds ; in these the chief stress frequently shifts 
(§ 322 ft) to the member before the last, especially if the 
force of the first member has become vague or unknown or is 
but a general intensive. Usually : gron'Icid^'nam, ^ar'frei'tag, 
©run'bon'ncrStag, afd^'crmitt'rooc^, D'ftermon'tog, ^fingft^ 
fonn'tag and ^alm'fonn'tag, etc., SlD'ge'genroart', 3lD'n)ci§'= 
^eit' ; often : D'bcrforft'mcif'ter =poft'bircttion', ©c'neral'poft'^ 
mci'ftcr, §3i3R^ or ©encraFpoft'mei'fter, §364,1, iHcal'- 
fd^ulo'berlc^'rcr (or with equal stress on ^caU and obcr^ 
§ 263 N *), sometimes 95crg'= ^clb'^aupt'mann, Si'cefelb'- 
roe'bcl, Sonb'gcrid^tS'birct'tor or Sanb'gerid^tS'biret'tor (even 
with the same meaning), D'bermtfitdr'ejam'inationS'fom'mifs 



second member most heavily usually do so o»/y in the predicate, § 277 R. 
Cf. also § 275, 3^. 
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fion'. %$ifVraii^na^*mc, StcVrauft^fv^, etc., belong here 
or follow the analogy of the verbs in § 341, 2. 

Note. In 2Uil)*rc<»^ fSo*nat<&: ^a'gesan'fang', -an'bntc^' 
and en^^c abM(l»lufi* fdilu^', ^n'nenaufgang' -un'tergang', 
etc^ the shift b due to both § 277, 2 and § 273 R ; but some 
of the ^Rponis mjiy originally have been conglomerates 
(§ 3a>)* The words are also heard with stress on the first 
member. 

2\ There are not many substantives like the adjectives in 
§ 329. In offensive epithets Qt^- usually has secondary 
stress: ^j'betru'gcr ^gau^ncr ^gro^btan ^fd^elm'; but in other 
compounds it receives the chief stress 61^'en'gel, ©rj'bifd^'of, 
logically ©n'lK^V^' phonetically ©ij'^ctjog', § 364, i a, or 
irnVr^Jog', § 364, J. In :[xn[tebfie(r) and Heine's ^ex^lUh- 
(!^cn. the chief stress usually falls on the second member. 
Urcnfd, Urgroffmuttcr (§364, i*), etc, generally have the 
chief stress on the first member, but some speakers shift 
the stress in some of these words according to § 364, 2 : 
Ur'a^n'^crr', UrVn'fcIin (^except when comparing such words 
as 6n!cUn and Utcnfdin, § 273 R). 

3) Substantives compounded with Un= retain the stress 
on the first member. In nearly every case the correspond- 
ing simple word is in common use. Even where the 
meaning has changed, the stress is usually retained on the 
prefix; cf. Un'mcnfd^', Un'l^cljcu'cr 'monster' (but un'ge^eu'et 
'very large', § 324, *V Observe, however, derivatives 
(§319) like Un'modtMt(!^!eit' < un'mog'Iid^ (§ 32^)^ except by 
those who say un'moglid^. For un'gcfa^r' or un'gefa^i' as a 
substantive, cf. § 344 R. 

4) The North-German ©ur'cicrmcirter, Matftlcl'Ier (at 
Bremen, but Slci'!cricr\ «a'fcbut'tcrbrot', HRari'entir^' and 
^'trifirci^' (in Rostock), are due to the North-German 
tendency to shift the stress to the second member, § 290, 4. 
Usage is divided as to Sieuja^r ; the habit of placing the 
chief stress on the second member doubtless arose through 
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the use of the word as a salutation, § 277,2 & iR and 
§306, a. Cf. also § 359 R. D'bctlicu'tenant (see § 332 N 1) 
is a true compound; D'bcrftlieu' tenant is a conglomerate 
with the modifier following the modified word (§ 287). 
SBaF^aFla and SHJal'tii're (taken in modern times from the 
Norse) have a stress at variance with the old Germanic, 
perhaps through the influence of SBal'pur'giS, with its 
Latin accentuation (§ 311, 3), and of adopted words in 
=flte, § 314; but observe the native SBal'ftatt'. Cf. also 

Remark. Those English-speaking persons who are in the 
habit of employing crescendo stress in English compound 
nouns (especially at the end of a clause, § 275, 3 ^ ) will need 
to guard against importing this stress into German ; thus, 
S)cutfcl^ roar mcin foawpt'fad^' (not ^aupt'fac^') * German was 
my major study/ 

Qeographical Names 

331. The shifting of the chief stress to the second 
member of a compound is particularly common in geo- 
graphical names, even when these are used as personal 
names. 

Note. It is not practicable here to attempt to make a 
distinction between compounds proper and conglomerates ; 
most of the words in question are conglomerates. Some of 
them — for example, ©iebcubiirgeu, Siienigenjcna, 5!onicjcJ= 
btunnen, etc. — may have sentence-stress retained in con- 
glomerates, § 335. But many such conglomerates came to 
have the stress of real compounds, § 345, for example, 3lltcil= 
burg, ^O^enftein, &c. ; and then some shifted the stress 
according to i below. 

i) (a) In a compound geographical name, the meaning 
of the elements, or the application of the meaning, is gen- 
erally not obvious. One or both of the elements may be 
foreign and not understood. If the form is familiar, its 
application may be fanciful or no longer appropriate, and 
even if it is appropriate, this may be evident only to a per- 
son on the spot and perhaps there only at certain seasons. 
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It thus comes about that a geographical name is remem- 
bered as a whole and is therefore particularly susceptible to 
the influence of rhythm, or physical conditions, § 274 R i & 
§ 275, 2, 3, cf. also § 322, 2 3. (b) That is, unless there is 
some reason for emphasizing the first member, the chief 
stress may be expected to shift to the second member. 
Shifting is most common in compounds in ?bom -bronn 
=brUcf(cn) =brunn(cn) =forbe =fiirt^ -gral =^aufcn ^miinbc =rcut^ 
=roba =robe -roalbc ^roeiler ^roerbcr -rocrt^ =n)ort^ =Scn(c): 
2Barterg^au'fen, ^a'berborn', ^cil'bronn', ^b'nigSbrun'ncn, 
Ds'nabrud', (Saar'= 3n)ei'brucf'cn, (gcf'crnfbr'bc, S3ai'rcutV/ 
Sid^'tenroal'be, S)o'naun)ortVr ^Kari'enroer'ber, ©roi'ncmiin'bc, 
Slp'penjeD', ^rie'brid^ro'ba. Cf. also S3rc'iner^a't)en, ©aftcin', 
§or'niSgrin'be, ^ai'ferSlau'tern, ^otfd^'cnbro'ba, ^Rari'afpring', 
Sl'fenburg', ^b'nigStron' (palace in Charlottenburg), and 
(according to Minor) SBirbenbrud^', ^cr'jogenbufd^', ^o'nigS^ 
^orft', SBcif'fenfee'. 

Note. Rhythm and ease of utterance (§§ 274 &c.) do not 
always favor the shift of stress to the second member; they 
may even, under certain circumstances, favor the restoration 
of the stress to the first member, though it usually falls on 
the second. Thus §o'^enIo'^e, auf bcm ^o'^cnjol'lem, &c. 
(r below); but gUrft' ^O'^enlo'^C, sometimes 33urg' ^o'^cn- 
jol'leril, the stress on giirft and S3urg being weaker than 
that on the name, according to § 287, while the stress on 
§0^en= is strengthened according to § 278. D'ftenoal'bc, 
§ 277 b 8i 2, but (in speaking of the same place) D'ftcrroalb' 
bet ©I'je, the stress on ^n)a(b being weakened before @1}C 
and that on Dfter= strengthened, § 278. 

2) In relation to a given geographical namB, people are 
necessarily divided into two groups of nearly equal im- 
portance : first those living at or near the place, second 
those living some distance from it and usually constituting 
the larger part of the population of the country. If diver- 
sity of usage arises between these two classes (see below), 
it may continue or one usage may more or less completely 
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prevail over the other. In the case of a large city, whose 
name is in the mouths of people in all parts of the country, 
any local tendency to shift is usually overwhelmed by the 
general usage, thus even natives of the place say ^ci'bclberg' 
only occasionally. On the other hand, if the local class ex- 
tends over a large area, for example, a province or the nation 
itself, its usage will generally prevail, cf. // below. The 
local usage will ordinarily prevail also in the case of a 
small place, which is seldom mentioned except by people 
who live in or near it or who have visited there and have 
thus come under the influence of the local usage ; for exam- 
ples, see 1 3. Cf. also § 274 R i. 

(a) The development of diversity of usage near and 
away from a place may be illustrated by a concrete case. 
A man living at Osnabriick or in its neighborhood hears 
this name oftener than all other names of towns ending in 
=brii(f; hence the word is there readily understood even 
when the chief stress has been removed from the first 
member to the last (§ 331, i), and it will rarely be necessary 
to bring the stress back to the first member. But distant 
places having the same ending are distinguished by being 
stressed on the first member ; and this is just the way that 
people distant from Osnabriick treat that name. That is, in 
general, a place-name ending in a word that is a common 
ending in such names, is likely to be stressed on the second 
member in and about the place, and on the first member 
away from there. This is particularly true of small towns 
(cf. 2 above) : most Germans say ^Biid'eburg' and 3{a'bebcr(^', 
but the natives and their neighbors say *8Ud'eburg', iHa'bc= 
berg', &c. 

(d) On the other hand, if the names of a number of 
places in the same neighborhood end alike, it will generally 
(see, however, note below) be necessary to stress the first 
member in order to make sure which of several possible 
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places is meant; for this reason the many Thuringian 
names in -leben are even there generally stressed on the 
first member, and the natives of Stralsund stress the name 
of their city on the first syllable to distinguish the word 
from the names of the various sounds on the Baltic. But 
as the name Stralsund alone is generally known in Ger- 
many, it is stressed on the second syllable by most Germans, 
§33i>'*« So, too, Greifswald is stressed ©reifS'roalb' at 
home in distinction from the names of local woods, but as 
there are comparatively few names of large towns with the 
ending =n)alb, the name is generally stressed ©reifs'ipalb' 
(§ 33^9 »^) ^^ other parts of Germany. See also 93abeil 
S3aben in the Word-List. 

Note. But even in the same neighborhood place-names 
that have the same ending may receive the chief stress on 
the second member. This is generally true of names whose 
second member contains more than one syllable, the first of 
which is long (for example, =forbc, ^^aufen, nroba, ^1Da(be, 
'XOtilev, -roerber), and whose first member contains more 
than one syllable, so that its stressed syllable is separated 
from the stressed syllable of the second member by at least 
one weaker syllable. In these cases the physical tendency to 
shift the stress is particularly strong (§ 277, 2, & cf . § 310) 
and the secondary stress on the first member is heavy enough 
(§ 263, N I ^) to make that member distinct. Similarly, such 
names as Se'na and SBc'nigcnjc'na are in themselves so dif- 
ferent that there is generally no need of stressing them 
differently. 

(c) Moreover, people of the locality often find it necessary 
to distinguish between such names as D'berlo'qut^ and 
Un'terlo'qui^, ©ro^'^e'ringen and Slein'l)c'rin(\en, and the 
like, as between 2llt'ftabt' and ?Reu'ftabt', Dft'prcu'^n and 
2Beft'preu'feen, ?Rorb'bcutfc^'lanb and ©ub'bcutfc^'lanb. But 
at a distance from one of these localities, the first member 
is less distinctive than the second, for there are many 
places beginning with Dber=, Unter=, SRicbct-, ®xo^'. Dp*, 
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3lox\>-, &c. Moreover, while the names of the pair are 
known and used locally, often only one of the two is known 
in the country at large (this is true, for example, of the 
many words in ^o^en-, the little town below the castle 
being comparatively insignificant). Hence distinctness as 
well as rhythm demand that the stress be placed on the 
second member. Unless a contrast is intended, we usually 
hear: ©ro^'britan'nien, filcin'a'ficn, 5Worb'amc'rita, Dft'in'- 
bicn, Dft'fricS'lanb, D'beram'mcrgou', ^Rcu'bran'benburg', 
i&o'^cnlo'^c^ =tn)icF, &c. (but §o'^enftcin', for §o't)cnftein' 
would suggest ^o^en ©tcin), 3llt'brci'facl^', 2llt'gric'cl^cnlanb'. 

(d) The local usage has become more or less general 
(see § 331,2) in the case of Un'tcrroal'ben, ^lie'berroalb', bic 
Sflie'bcrlan'bc, ^Worb'bcutfc^'lanb', D'berbeutfc^'lanb', D^V-- and 
SBcft'ptcu'^ctt. Similarly, Dftgoten, Dftfronten, St^einfranfcn, 
&c. generally have the chief stress on the first member ; for 
when that member is expressed there is usually a contrast 
in mind. 

6) ADOPTED WORDS 

332. Most foreign compound words appear to Germans 
as simple words and are so stressed. A few, whose com- 
position is more or less evident, are treated like native 
compound words. 

df) Compounds in in= (like those in un-, § 322), when 
used attributively, frequently, but not always, have the 
chief stress on the first member, provided the second is 
familiar as an independent word, § 273 R: often in'bircft'^ 
itt'foncft', in'^uman', il'lcgal', illiberal'; not so often il'lcgi» 
tim', in'fonfcqucnt', Sn'Ionfcqucnj', im'pcrfoncD', in'fompctent'^ 
Stt'tompctenj', ^w'tolcrang', &c. In the predicate the stress 
is usually on the second member, § 278 and a^ also § 324 b, 

b) ^tcmicr'Iieut'cnant ©cfon'belicut'cnant, Gon'tteabmiral' 
^Si'ccab'miral', ©ub'pri'or, and others beginning like these. 
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So the artificial formations S3t'quobtat', Ko'ft'nuS, fio'fcfoti'te, 
&c.; also sometimes J^et'momc'tct, ^i'logtamm', &c., Slm'p^i- 
t^co'tcr, oftener 2lmp^i't^eo'tct, &c. Cf. § 273 R. 

Note I. Some of these are not foreign compounds, but 
German compounds of foreign elements (SCrmcc'corps', 
ilurial'ftti', &c.) or of native and foreign elements (D'5cr= 
licut'cnant, MeaV\(^\i'le, SSi'ccfo'nig, &c.). 

Note 2. Though common words like 2^^cr'momc'tcr, 
S3a'rome'ter, &c., in this way often get the chief stress on the 
first syllable, 2)ia'metcr and the metrical terms Xettafmttet, 
§Cja' meter, &c., are usually stressed like their Latin-Greek 
originals. 

3) CONGLOMERATION §§ 333-366 

333. i) The difference between a genuine compound and 
a conglomeration of words often juxtaposed, is generally 
easily seen ; but this is not always the case, for example, 
when the first element has the form of a genitive : Xa'geS- 
an'fang, ^Ko'nat^b'fd^Iu^ (§ 330, i N). Many old compoimds 
are historically conglomerates, but were so early felt to be 
single words that they have the old decrescendo stress, 
§ 275, 1 : SWittag, 33ei^nacl^ten, &c. Cf. also § 345. Some 
words have but recently passed from one category to the 
other: so bcr gcbcimc ^ai > bcr ©cl)cim'rat'; others are still 
unsettled : bic ^'ang'croci'lc and bic ^ang'rocil', Mrau'femin'jc, 
perhaps more generally Mrau'fcmin'.^c, fid^ roicber oerfb^nen 
(§ 292, 3 r), and fi(^ n}ic'bcn)crfb!)'ncn. 

2 ) There are derivatives whose stress betrays bases more 
or less loosely conglomerate: thus tag'tdg^td^ formed from 
2ag fiir Jag on the analogy of tdglid^ from Jag ; alt'teftament's 
lid) < ba^ altc Jcftamcnt (but the South-German fondness 
for decrescendo stress often produces the accentuation 
alt'teftamcnt'Iid), § 349 X;, cf. §344 end; u'bcmad^'tcn < fiber 
"ilad^i : Dtcicinigfcit and brctcintg 'triune' formed directly 
from brci and fin : cf. also § 343 end. 
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(1) NOUNS AND VERBS 
(a) Conglomerates 

334. Conglomerates generally keep the old sentence- 
stress, §§ 279 &c., but see § 333 and § 345. 

Adjective and Substantive 

335. According to § 289 : bic Sang'eroct'Ic < bie langc 
SBeitc, so bcr 3lr'mefun'bcr, ein 2lr'mcrfun'ber * convicted 
criminar, bet 3lr'mcrit'ter * French toast' — still often written 
bcr atmc ©unber, &c. — , bcr §o'^cpric'ftcr, al'lcr^anb' (but 
§§ 278, xa, 345, 2), al'Ierlei' *of all sorts' (§§ 278, xa, 345, 2), 
ci'ncrici' * immaterial ' (but ci'nerlei' * of one kind '), mei'ncS= 
glci'd^cn (§ 345>0» bcSglci'd^cn, Sirierfce'lcn *All Souls', 
Siricr^ci'Iigcn *A11 Saints', brei't)un'bcrt, &c. Geographical 
names (§ 331 N) : SSicr'je^n^ci'Iigcn, San'gcnfttl's^/ §anno'ocr 
(= ^o^cn Ufcr), ^o'^cnjol'lern, SBe'nigcnjc'na (see § 33 1, 3 Nend), 
&c. With following modifier (§ 287) : SSa'tcrun'fcr (like Latin 
^a'tcmof'tcr) * Lord's prayer ', cin ^a^r'tau'fcnb, ^^^^^'^Wtt'^crt, 
&c. (compare cin ^t)aler ad^t.^ic; * a round eighty dollars '). 
For conglomerates containmg a numeral, see also § 343 N. 

Note I. According to § 290, 3 N, we should expect bic 
ggnge ©tra|c, or l'an'ge(n)ftra'^C, etc.; but the tendency to 
shift the chief stress to the second member (§ 290, 4) is so 
strong in parts of North Germany that in Bremen and other 
North-German cities, such accentuations as Sang'enftttt'fic, 
D'bcrnftra'^e, ^nu'lenftra'^e, are very common in the case of 
well-known streets, etc., § 274 R i. 

Note 2. South-German all'tDCil' 'all the time* is due to 
§290,3, Middle-German al'lewei'le 'now*, 'presently*, to 
§ 289. 

Adverb of Degree with Adjective 

336. According to § 289 : allcin', aD'(^cmcin', ^ocl^'el)r'= 
roiir'big * right reverend'. For ^cDgelb, buntclrot, oiclbcroun^ 
bcrt, &c., see § 289 N. 
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Note. — (a) Most adjectives beginning with f^alb' have the 
chief stress on the first member, partly because they are 
regarded as regular compounds (§ 345)» partly in contrast to 
the forms without f^alb (§ 273 R): ^alb'fd^it'rtg, ^alb'tunb', 
&c. When the union is still slight, the chief stress falls on 
the second member, and the words are still often written as 
two words : ^alb'nadtt', ^alb'tot', or f^alb nadU &c. {d) The 
adjective ^alb^jd^'dg is a derivative (§ 319) of the compound 
substantive ^alb'ja^r' ' half-year ' (* half a year ' is expressed 
by cin ^gtbeg 3a^r ) and seems to have been the model (if so, 
^aIb'mo'natIt(^^ocl^'cntli(^ are due to § 277, 2) for the stress 
of ^alb'td'gig, 4tw«^'litl^» &c., which, being from eincn ^olben 
^a£, &c., we should expect to be stressed ^alb'td'gtg, &c., 
compare alt'tcftamcnt'lid^, § 333, 2, and c below, (^r) The ad- 
jectives Dicr'tclftiinb'lid^ ^jd^r'tg =id^r'Iicl^ &c. are derivatives 
(§ 344) o^ t^e conglomerates SStcr'tcIja^r' &c. 

Substantive or Adjective with Dependent Word 

337. According to § 289 : 3Ko'natSab'fd^Iu^ &c., but see 
§§ Z'S'S'i Z2>^'> » N ; al'Ierlicbft', menfd^'cnmog'lid^, &c. It is not 
easy to distinguish between some of these and the words in 

§ 329- 

Preposition with Dependent Word 

338. According to §§ 291, 292, 3 : ju'fric'bcn, oorVw'beit. 
At first, jufrieben and tjor^anben were used only in the predi- 
cate, like our "at peace" and "on hand''; in time, following 
the analogy of perfect particles in =en, they were also used 
before nouns. 

Substantive followed by Adverbial Preposition 

339. According to § 297 : mein Se'bcnlang', cine Scit'Iong'. 

Phrases 

340. SScrgi^'meinnid^t', Se'be^od^' ' a cheer ', Se'bcroo^I' or 
Sc'beroo^r (§ 344 R), ba§ (Sin'malcinS' *the multiplication 
table ', ;3^l^ng'erjelie'ber * honey-suckle \ 
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The Infinitive and the Participles of Separable Compound Verbs 

341. According to § 282 (but see also § 285, 4) : dV- 
jic'^en, ab'jic'^enb, ab'Qejo'gcn, auf'jufe^'cn, ftatt'fin'ben, 
{^avi^^^aVitxi, ein'marfd^ic'rcn, &c., burd^'brinQ'en * crowd 
through ' intransitive, u'berfe^'cn (^inu'ber= ^crii'berfc^'cn are 
more common) * set over', tJoU'bring'cn *get fuir transitive, 
ftd^ roie'berfe'^en, &c. Similarly when used as nouns: 9iim'= 

merroie'bcrfe'^cn, baS 3luS'einan'berrei^'cn, &c. 

Note. Occasionally displacement of stress may be ob- 
served : normally aus'fte't)eu, but in the common expression, 

Sd^ lann i^n nic^t au^fte^cn, one often says auo'ftel)'cu when 
speaking emphatically (§§325,306,2); normally an'fe'l)cn, 
ab'roar'tcn, but often an'fe'^en, ab'roar'ten, in I'remen in 
expressions like Sd^ fann C^ ntc^t aufc^cn, for which Middle 
and South Germans say mttan'fet)cn or crfel)CU. 

i) In some cases the meaning of the conglomerate has 
so changed (frequently becoming figurative) that the 
original idea of the first element is nearly or quite gone ; 
it loses its stress and is regarded as an inseparable prefix, 
see § 318^ and the Word-List, and compare tJoU'bring'cn 
with DoD'bring'cn. Cf. also § 283, i. 

Remark. — The learner who meets one of these verbs for 
the first time in the infinitive mood* should consider 
whether the two elements would be separated in the simple 
tenses. To determine this he will find the following a good 
general test: (i) Whe^ the verb is transitive, if the object 
may be made the object of the simple verb and the adverb be 
regarded as a sort of factitive predicate modifying the 
object ; or (2) When the verb is intransitive, if the adverb 
may be put in the predicate modifying the subject ; — in both 
of these cases the elements are separable and the adverb has 
the stress, otherwise not : c^ burci^'3ie'^en = 'pull it through*, 
that is, *pull it until it is through'; but e^ burcl^'5ie'^en 
* interweave or permeate it (with something)*. Exceptions : 



* In the perfect participle the use or omission of gc? will show 
whether the compound is separable or not. 
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burd^'mac^'en *live through* or 'finish*, butd^'fe'^ett *go 
over, examine* (4 below), um'btin'gcn * murder*, utn'!om'= 
men * perish *, un'tcrbrin'gcn *find a place for*. For ^in'ter- 
laf'fen, &c., see 5 below. In fid^ itberfc^lagen 'stumble* iibcr 
is generally unstressed and inseparable. So is untet in unter^ 
bicibcn ^t>tVLden -f^anMn (but usually Un'ter^anb^er, see 
§ 319, 2 R) atcgen -werfen (and un'tcrioiit'fig, § 344 end), and 
roiber in n)iberfe|cn. 

2) In some cases toieber, while retaining the idea of 'back* or 
'again*, has little more force than 'as we know has happened before* 
or ' as we know it was before *, and therefore generally loses its stress, 
§ 292, 3 c. (a) Regularly so before another adverb. Conglomeration 
then takes place in derivatives and often in the infinitive (especially if 
used as a noun), less often in the perfect participle :* SBieber^er'fteUung 
roicbcr^er'fteUbar =en, loiebcrab'brudcn, loieber^erauS'befommen, xoie^ 
bergut'roerben, SBieberlcben'bigmad^ung, wicbcrau^'grabcn generally 
roieber au^graben and always grub eg roieber aug. (d) Before an 
unstressed prefix rotebet receives the chief stress m conglomeration 
(§ 345) ' roie'berDcrein'igen, 2Bte'ben)erein'igung, but roieber pereinigen 
and pereinigten ftd^ roieber * they became reconciled ' ( pereimgtei^ S^ 
roieber would imply that they had become estranged and made up once 
before), (c) In short, in conglomerates roieber generally has the chief 
stress before an unstressed prefix, but not before a stressed one, which 
accords wth the principle laid down in § 278, I : fie rocrbcn fid^ roie'bcr= 
oerfo^'nen (this differs from roieber uerfo^nen 'become reconciled a 
second time * in having no pause between =ber and vtX- and only weak 
stress on Derfo^nen) but roie'beraug'fo^ncn (it does not have the chief 
stress in either case when not conglomerated : fie ^abett fic^ roieber oer- 

fo^nt' and roieber aus'gefo^nt, cf. a) and (§ 344) bie 2Bie'bcn)erfd^'nung 
but bie 2Bte'berau3'fo^nung. 

3) But generally when roieber means ' back *, ' in return *, etc., or an 
emphatic 'again* (which latter is seldom its meaning in conglomera- 
tion), § 294, it retains the chief stress and enters into conglomeration in 
the infinitive, the perfect participle, and derivatives : SBie'berbefe^'rung, 
roie'berbeja^'len, roie'berbege'^en, roie'berje'^ett, so roie'bergefe'^en, but 
jaben ftd^ roieber. Usage varies as to roie'ber^allen or roie'ber^al'Ien, 



and so with roieberfd^einen, roieberfpiegeln. 

4) ^ur(^ has the chief stress when it means ' thoroughly *, ' from 
beginning to end*: burc^'batf'en, burd^'Ie'fen, 'read through to the 
end,* but bur(^'(e'fett 'peruse*, still burc^'fe'^en, § 341, i R, and burc^^ 
^ei'c^en or burc^'ftrei'c^en 'cross out*. 
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5) {a) The adverb Winter was in general usage displaced by .^uriicl ; in 
conglomeration with verbs it therefore fell into the category of an 
unstressed prefix (cf. i above), even in a few cases where the idea of 
behind is more or less clear; for example, l)iu'tcr(af'fcn, =blei'ben, 
sle'gen. (^) Of late, a new stressed adverb Winter has arisen out of the 
slang phrase ^intet bic Sinbc (literally * behind one's neckcloth ') for 
^inunter : ^in'tcrgie'S^n, =f c^lud'eu, ^ftopf 'en, &c. 

6) Um* *anew*, * differently *, has chief stress : fid^ um'flci'bcn * change 
one's clothes *, ein Silb um'l^au'gcn ' hang a picture in a different place 
or position ' (but ein Silb um'l^an'geu 'festoon a picture '). 

Proper A\imes 

342. According to § 287 : gric'bricl^=2Ber'berfcl^eg @i)mna= 
fium, bic 13o'^ann=3Ke9'er:=®tra^e, §anS'narr' *fop' (still often 
written §an3 ?Ran like §an3 !^ieberlici^ * Jack Rake'), §anS= 
rourft' (but see § 345, end) Mnerry andrew \ 

jVottfts Juxtaposed 

343. Accordingto§§28o,2, 278, 1,.: 31'^', fd^ VZ-Zj-e-Z/a', 
^ 'esHsefi (but | te^tscf in contrast to ^ § 273 R), Sd^roati's 
roei^'rot', beutfd^'^franjo'fifd^, ^am'burg^amerifa'nifd^, fai'fcrlid^s 
fo'niglici^, ©iib'roeft', SUb'fub'wcft' ; partitive appositives 
like SSier'tclja^r' =mei'lc (not so the real compounds iUcr'tel* 
gto'^c, =ftricl^', &c. and §alb'iat)r', cf. § 336 N); and names 
like §ef'fcn=5Jaf'fau, Sd^le^'roig-^oFftein (for ^Jaben^'Sabcn 
see Word-List), 3)len'beI§fo^n''33art^oI'br|, eci^mibt'=2i?ei'feen= 
fel3, fiir'd^entel'linSfurt' ( <^ircl^^eim + SCeDingfurt). Simi- 
larly the imitative verb rin'tin'ten *clash' and the reiterative 
adjectives (or adverbs) flein'roin'jig, tag'tdg'lidj) (from ^gg 
fiir 2^ag ), for which see § 333, 2. 

Note, {li) In conglomerates in which the first member is 
a numeral (whether the case comes under § 335 or § 343), we 
expect the stress to fall on the second member (§§ 292, 3 r, 
280, 2); and this stress generally maintains itself before a 
pause (§ 277, R) : brei'uub.^roan'jig, bret'I)un'bert, brei'crlei'. 
(^) But before another stressed word, the heavier stress often 
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shifts to the firsfmember according to § 278, la: brci'ctlei' 
©ad^'en, Dier'tau'fenb 35idn'ner, regularly so in some words 
that are almost always used attributively : Jipei'bldtt'rig, 
brei'td'gig, &c. {c) Before smaller numbers, -taufenb^ and 
higher numbers usually have heavier stress than falls on the 
word preceding them; -^unbett^ vacillates, but has weaker 
stress in dates, where it is so common (§ 300), and heavier 
stress in such cases as fiinftaujenbac^t^mjbertunbtteunjig in 
contrast to the preceding =tau(enb, § 273 R. (</) ^je^n has 
practically become a suffix (like =}ig and =tel) and never has 
more than secondary stress, while English -teen generally has 
the chief stress before a pause, as German -jtoanjig, &c. 
have, cf. a above. 



(l) Derivatives and Compounds of Conglomerates 

344. Like conglomerates themselves (§ 334), derivatives 
and compounds of conglomerates generally keep the sentence- 
stress : 2iriem)elt§'bur'ger * cosmopolitan ', 9llt'(et)roci'bcr= 
fom'mef * gossamer \ * Indian summer ', 2)rci'!o'mgSfcft' 
* Epiphany', ©ut'nad^t'gru^' (< gSt'nad^t' ! or gutc 3la6)i I), 
3Kut'tergot'tc§biIb' (< gjhitter ©otteS), ©au'regur'fcnjcit', 
bag @mpor' or bie (Smpo're * (church) gallery ' (< entpor', see 
§ 353)> '^^^ 3Sor'mittag' ( < Dor'mittag' < vox_ 3Rittag, see 
§§ 345» 2, end, 364, i), ii'bernad^'ten (< iiber ^^ad^t ), and, by 
analogy, u'berroin'tern, burd^'fom'mcrn, &c. Derivatives in 
=bar, -er, -ung, =ig, 4ici^, &c. : Slu'^crad^t'Iaf'fung, 3Bic'ber^cr'= 
ftel'lung -bar =cr, fub'rocft'Iid^, ^o'^eprie'fterlid^', Dtcr'tclia^'rig 
(§ 336, Nc), bcr'ar'tig, ba'ma'lig, and conglomerate deriva- 
tives (§ ^^^, 2) like all'tdg'lid^, alt'iung'fcrli(^', alt'tcfta= 
mcnt'Iid^, btei'ci'nig, &c. The adjectives jufric'bcn and 
oor^an'bcn were originally predicate phrases (§ 338). As 
derivatives may also be classed un'terrout'fig, Sw^il'fc^^^^^'wic, 
&c. Cf. also § 333, 2. 

Remark. Occasionally a conglomerate shows more ten- 
dency to assume (§ 345) the stress of regular compounds 
when used as a noun : lebe roo^t but einetn ^e'beiPO^P or 



L 
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Se'beroo^l' fagen, Dorau^' but im oorau^' or im oor'au^', 

oon un'gefd^r' (§ 353) or oon un'gefd^r'. For oorlieb, see 
§ 353- Cf. also § 341,2 a,*. 



{c) Conglomerates as Compounds 

345. i) Sometimes a word that is clearly a conglomerate 
follows, in the matter of stress, the analogy of genuine 
compounds, §§ ^^^, 331 N. This is particularly true, as in 
English, in the case of names : ber §err'gott' * the Lord ' (but 
^©ott ! *Lord God!'), ^ert'gottSfd^Sf 'd^en Madybug^ 2ll'tcn= 
burg', ^o'^enftein' (§ 33 1 N), Xtau'gott', Se'betcd^t', Sic'beS= 
tinb', Srumm'bein', "ipad'an' * large dog' (<pad[an! *take 
hold '), ©auf'auS' * drunkard * (< fouf auS ! * drink her 
down ! '), ©pting'inSfelb' * harum-scarum ' 7< fpting inS ^elb 

* run wild'), SC^u'ttid^tgut' * good-for-nothing ', D()'neflci^' in 
§an3 D()nefkife * lazybones ', Slei^'auS' especially in SRci^'auS' 
(or JRei^'auS') ne()men * take to one's heels ' (< tctf ' auS ! 

* travel ! ' slang for *get out I ', but now generally confounded 
with auS'rcife'en), Sel)r'au§', 3Uil)r'mid^nici^tan', ©tcB'bid^ein' ; 
mWUxna^i', 3Kit'tag', 3?a(i^'mittag', 3laS)f iiW, and sometimes 
Sc'bcrool)!' (§ 344 R), §an§'n)urft'. 

2) Of course, conglomerates are subject to transferrence 
of stress (§ 303) and to displacement of stress (§ 304, &c.) : 
mci'ncSglei'^en for mei'neSglci'd^cn, al'let^anb' and al'lcrlci' 
for al'lct^anb' and al'lerlci', § 335, aB'gcmetn' for aH'gcmcin', 
§ 33^y &c. ; and these forms may become the usual ones, as, 
for example, in parts of South Germany. 3Sor'mittag^ 3la6)^' 
mittag', etc. (cf. lend) probably arose in this way. Cf. 
§ 360, 2, also § 341 N. 

(2) PRONOUNS 

346. Compound pronouns are conglomerates (§ 333) or 
derivatives from conglomerates, and generally show the old 
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sentence-stress (§§ 279 &c.). Sentence-rhythm, however, 
often causes shift of chief stress. 

i) bicfcr, rocld^ct, fold^ct, jcbct, Icinct, &c., have become 
so compact that their composition may be ignored so far as 
stress is concerned. 

2) cinan'bcr (compare § 352), betfcl'bc or betfel'bige (so 
^oc^'bctfcl'bc *his majesty'), bcr'jc'nigc < bcricnc (compare 
English * that there', Greek oSc), ic'betmann', jc'manb', nic'- 
manb', ct'lic^, ic'gli^/ fdmt'lic^, ct'roaS' (in North and 
Middle Germany sometimes ctrooS', § 274,2), et'toa'ig or 
ctWig, ic'bwe'bct or jjc'broc'bcr. 

3) roaS' fiir', roaS' fiit' cin or wa^' fur' cin (§ 302, « N), cin' 
paor', cin' roe'nig, got' nid^t^', gar' nic'monb', &c., are still 
written as separate words. The last has generally become 
gdrhiimdnf in Middle and South Germany, § 364 b, (The 
adverb gat nirgcnbS wavers like adjectives in § 329.) 

4) fclbft is stressed in compound adjectives and adverbs : 
fclbft're'bcnb, fclbft'loS', &c., felbft'gcbacf'cn * home-made'; 
ba'fclbft', roo'felbft'. But felb'an'bct, fclb'btitt', &c. For 
mci'ncSglei'd^cn see § 335; for (urn) mci'nctwil'lcn (< um 
meincn SBiUen), bcr'cntroe'gen, wcS'^alb', roeS'we'gcn, &c., cf. 

§357. 

(3) PARTICLES 

347. Compound particles are (i) conglomerates or (2) 
derivatives of compounds or conglomerates. A few, like 
f^Ic^twcg, fd^nutfttoctS, fpornfttcid^S, are formed and stressed 
like the adjectives in § 329. Very few particles are true 
compounds : un'ldngft' or un'Idngft' (for ungefd^t see §353), 
cf. also adjectives used as adverbs, especially §§322 &c. 

Remark. It is not possible to draw a line that will accu- 
rately separate derivatives of conglomerates from conglom- 
erates used specifically as particles. 
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(a) Consloiiienites §§14^-560 

348. Conglomerates generally retain the sentence-stress, 
279 &c. 

Adjective and Substantive 

349. According to §289: gIUdE'Iic^ct= t^b'tid^tcrtDei'fc etc., 
ci'nigcr- forgcnbcr- gcroif'fetma'^cn, al'Icr- ncu'crbiugS' (but 
aFIcrbingS', ncu'ctbingS', according to § 360, 6), al'Icn^ bcS's 
jjc'bcnfaHs', mci'ftentcilS', gcta'bcn= fci'tteSrocgS', cinft'roci'lcn, 
aricror'ten, al'lc^ ic'bctjcit', bcr= bcSglci'd^cn, al'Ic^ ic'be§= cin'=* 
jroci'mal', etc. Still such words may have the chief stress on 
the first member, according to § 360, 8, and they frequently 
have it there, according to § 360, i. But biewcil and bcr= 
TDcilcn never stress the first member, it being the article 
(§ 292, la); on the other hand, the stress on the first mem- 
ber (§360, i) has become fixed in anbcrmal, anbern- glcid^faHS, 
bcrjcit, and is very common in others, for example, jcbcSmoI, 
jebcnfaBs, etc. In bcr'geftalt', bct'ma'^cn, fol'^crma'fecn, the 
stress is due to § 360, 6. For an(e)n)cil(c) cf. § 335 N 2. 

Note. Here, as elsewhere (§§ 322, i, 327, 353 R, 358 R), 
the South favors the decrescendo stress, some speakers 
allowing the crescendo stress only in eintgerma^en, einft- 

loeilen, bieroeil, and betroeilen, § 275, 3 b. Cf. § 360, 5. 

Adverb Preceded by a Modifier 

350. ©o'balb', Dtel'lei^t', Dtel'mc^r', stress the second 
member according to § 289, and aH'jubolb' =gto^' &c. may 
do so, but usually suffer transferrence of stress (§ 360, 6) : 
aB'jubalb' &c. ; ctroa accommodates itself to the rhythm of 



* cin'mol' 'once* = 'one time* (but often cin'mal' before a pause, 
§ 360, 8), or 'anyway*; and ein'mal' or 'mal 'once* in commands, etc., 
and when = 'some time or other*; in noc^ etnmal fo gto(, etc., either 
syllable may have the stress. 
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the sentence, §274,2; c'bcnfo', gleid^'oiel' =n)0^r have estab- 
lished the chief stress on the first member (§ 360, 1), but the 
two latter may stress the second member according to 
§ 360, 8 ; for alfo see § 360, 3 R. 

Adverb Followed by a Modifier 

351. According to § 287 : balb'mog'Iid^ft, ba'= ^icr'- and 
roo'felbft'. 

Substantive and Dependent Word 

352. According to § 287 : jcit'Ie'bcnS. 

Preposition and Noun 

353. The stress is usually on the last member according 
to §292,3^: ab^anben, an^eim, anftatt, bcifcitc =jcitcn, biS- 
roeilcn, cmpor, fUtwa^t, infolgc, inmittcn, ungcfa^r (un- 
< o^nc), with =§= = bag : inSbcfonbcrc -gcmein =gcfamt, 
nad^gerabe, untcrroegS, iiber^aupt, Dor^anben, and, with the 
article, Dorbet^anb, jund^ft =Dorbcrft -crft =rocgc =jcitcn. For 
^in'terriictg', U'bcrmor'gen, DOt'gcf'tern, see § 360, iaiid2; 
bci'na'^(c), un'gefd^r', u'beraU' for the more usual bciW^c, 
etc., are due to displacement of stress, § 360, 6. ^rlicb or 
Dorlicb, occurring only with nc^men, is usually stressed on 
the last syllable, but also, especially the form Dorlicb, on the 
first, the word being regarded as a noun, § 344 R. 

Remark. The South favors the decrescendo stress (cf. 
§ 349 N), for example, in nad^'gera'be, oor'ber^anb', bei'na'^c 

Preposition and Pronoun 

354. According to § 292, 3«: inbem', inbcf'fcn, jubem', 
an'- butd^'= mit'- Don'- u'bet- un'tcteinan'bct. In some of these 
conglomerates the stress, while nominally on the last mem- 
ber, may fall on the first : in t)Ot' na^- fcitbcm (but as a 
conjunction only fcit'bem') according to § 360, a ; in au^et< 
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bcm tto^bcm, o^ncbicS iibctbicS, because of displacement of 
stress, § 360, 6. 

Substantive Followed by Adverb or Preposition 

355. The stress falls on the second member according 
to § 284; betgauf =ab, ftroman 'auf(n)atts) 'ab(n)drts), ja^tauS 
scin, &c. We might expect stress on the first member 
according to § 297, but even then it would be shifted to the 
second according to § 360, 2. For jTDci'fclSo^'nc see § 277, 2, 
also jroci'fclSo'^nc in the South. 

Pronoun Followed by Adverb 

356. According to § 284 : al'lcfamt' * all together \ but 
also al'lcfamt' like all'guglcid^', aBCjumal' * all at once ', which 
are due to displacement of stress, § 360, 6. 

Pronoun Followed by Preposition 

357. Always rocS'^alb', wcS'roc'gcn according to § 301, 
unless changed according to § 360, i, cf. § 302, 3. In the 
other conglomerates of this class usage varies, some speakers 
always stressing the pronoun, others allowing the strength 
of the demonstrative idea (§ 360, 3 & R) or tjie force of the 
possessive (§ 360, i and 2) or the rhythm of the sentence 
(§274) to determine the stress: bcS^alb -wcgen, bcf'fen= 
un'geadf)tct' (only rarely bcf fcnun gcad^'tct, § 360, s), bemgcmd^ 
-nad^ =nddf)ft ^jufolgc, mcinct= beinct^albcn =n)cgcn. But after 
the weak um (§ 278) the pronoun is heavily stressed, so 
always in um mct'ttctroirien etc. Cf. also § 290, 3 R- 

Particles Juxtaposed 

358. a) \xi accordance with § 280, 2, we expect crescendo 
stress, and this is the more common: gcrabeauS, gcgeniibct, 
mittcnbrinn, l)tntemmci^,mituntcr, obcnauf, untenan, Dorbci, t)or= 
auS (but in im t)orau§ the stress very commonly falls on the 
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first member, § 344 R), ootoii *on ahead' (but stressed dot* 
may be prefixed to a verb compounded with an- : vox^an^ 
beu'tcn ^jci'gcn &c., like por'ar bci'tcn, § 364), furbafe (also 
fiir'ba^', especially before rciten &c., § 360, s), so too linte- 
ted^tg' ringS^ and tDtebenim, but the first two often stress the 
first syllable according to § 360, 2, and tiiigduin according 
to § 360, 6 ; nunme^r, obgleic!^ obf(!^on obtDo^l, toenngleic^, 
roicroo^I, but %h\dffrDolfi\ ben'nod^' according to § 360,6. 
For auf'= au§'= cin'rodrtS', jc'- nic'mate', &c., cf. §360,230(14; 
for ^eut'juta'gc, §360,2; for ba'- c'^c= nod^'mals' &c., 360,4, 
but ntC' nod^maB may stress the second member according 
to § 360, 8. 

d) §ier= and ba(r)' may be strong or weak and thus 
stressed or not stressed, see § 360, 3 & R : ^ictan ^tnit etc., 
baran -auf, banad^ =mit (as conjunction only bamit'), &c. 

c) When the first member is a weak demonstrative, ^ct* 
^in- fo= (§ 292, i) or the interrogative roo(r)= (§ 292, 2), the 
stress usually falls on the second member : ^etauS =cin =nac^ 
=001, l)inauf =untcr, fofort ^glcic^ =mtt, roobci =^cr =rubct (but 
see also § 360, i, § 302, 2). 

{/) When =()er =^in follow, the stress is usually on the 
second member, but see § 360, i, 2, 8 and, for the first three, 
§360,5: na(i)l}cx, x>ox\)ex -i^xn, ()intet= ncbcn^cr, bort- iDeit^in. 
Regularly bi^'- ctn'- fcit'= um'^cr', um'^in' ; but usually 
fiinfttg- lang'c^ fd^led^t'^ fpd'ter^in'. For ba= roo^ct =^in &c. 
see above. 

Remark. In the South (cf. § 349 N), may be heard not 
only fiir'bafe but also nun'mc^r, fo'gleid^, bis'^er, feit'^er; 
still even there usually fofort', cin^cr'. 

Interjections 

359. Most interjections have the chief stress on the 
second member according to §277/^&R, though some, 
like lietr'je' < ipetr gcfug (§ 287), would have it there any 
way. 2Bo^ran' =auf', (^)a'^a', ci'et', \\x^^\)V , po^'tau'fcnb, but 
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^ol'lS' (also J^ol'IaO and l^e'bS (in which ^c is the real ex- 
clamation and ba a lyeak demonstrative, § 299, 2). So too 
ja'ja' * oh yes \ bu'bu', a mild reproof, na'nu' * that's going 
too far ', na'na' * stop ! ' to a child. 

Remark. Similarly, when names are used as calls, the 
last syllable usually has most stress and pitch, while its 
vowel or sonorous consonant is prolonged : ^gneeeS !, 
gerbinammb 1 

360. i) The stress of some of the words in §§ 349 &c. 
may be changed if a particular part of the word becomes 
the psychological predicate, cf. §§ 290,3, 273 R; so al'lcnt^ 
\)aVbcn, al'Ierroe'gcn, bum'mctroci'fe, &c. In some cases, the 
changed stress from being usual has become general: bct'= 
jcit', § 349, e'bcnfo', § 350, ^tn'tcmidEs', § 353 &c. 

2) Such a change is common in the case of contrast, 
§ 273 R: ()et'ein' ni^t l^tn'cin' for the usual l^crcin' etc. 
And when the contrasted forms are more usual than the 
uncontrasted forms, their accentuation may become estab- 
lished as the regular one: au'^ct^alb' in'nct^db', oor'rodrtS' 
rttrf'rodrts', ci'nerfcitS' an'bctfcitS', DOt'gcftcm and il'6cr= 
mor'gcn (contrasted with geftem and morgcn), t)or'mittag(S)' 
nad)'mittag(S)', ^cut'juta'gc. 

3) So particularly with demonstrative and possessive 
compounds: mei'nctl)al'bcn, bci'nctroc'gcn, fci'ncrfcits', bcr'- 
j;cit', bte^'fettS'. See also 4 below. 

Remark. Many demonstrative compounds vary in stress 
according as the force of the demonstrative is strong or not 
(§ 299, 2), in other words, whether it is translated by *that* 
or * this ' or by * the* or 'it* : ba'^iit ' to that place *, emphatic 
• there ', baf)in' ' to the place *, * to it *, weak * there \ * along *, 
♦gone'; ba'mit 'with that ', bamit' * with it \ * in order that *; 
so ba'rauo' and barauo', and alfo' emphatic 'thus' or *so\ 
ol'fo 'consequently*, 'and so*. Sometimes usage makes 
general one or the other of these forms (so usually beo'= 
rce'c^eu), and a different one in one part of the country from 
thai in another, cf. 5 below. 
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4) If an element appears frequently as the second part of 
compound particles, whose first element is usually stressed 
(i, 2, &c. above), it gradually falls into the category of 
suffixes and is not stressed in new compounds, so particu- 
larly =mals, =tt)drts, =n)eiS, =n)cgcn, =^albcn, and others in 
I and 2 above. 

5) As to a large number of compound particles, usage is 
divided. Thus North Germans say t)or'()et =^in and nad^'l^et 
only in contrast, whereas many Middle and South Germans 
always stress the words in this way, unless for 8 below. In 
general. North Germans incline toward crescendo stress, 
§ 275, 3 ^ and South Germans toward decrescendo, §§ 349 N, 
353 R, 358 R. 

6) Occasionally transferrence of stress (§ 303), more 
often displacement of stress (§ 305 and N i), may occur: 
nim'mermel)r', au'feer= tro^'bcm', bci'na'l^(c), o^nc^ U'bcrbicS' 
-aW, rote'bcrum', for the usual nim'mertnc^r' etc. ; similarly 
when cntroebcr is heavily stressed (§ 294), the stress generally 
falls on the first syllable, otherwise often on the second. 
This stress has now become established in bcn'nod^, bcr'gc- 
ftalt', bct'= fol'^erma'feen, glci^'roo^r, all'gugleid^' =mal' (see 
§ 356), and is very common in aH'jubalb' etc. (§ 350). Cf. 
also § 305 N 2. 

7) The common rule, that compound particles stress the 
second member, will, in spite of the numerous exceptions, be 
found to be generally true. This is due (i) to the fact that 
this is in many cases the logical stress, and (2) to the cres- 
cendo stress of Modern German (§ 275,3). 

8) With regard to many compound particles the usage of 
the same individual varies according as the word stands 
before a pause or before a heavily stressed word (§§ 277 R, 
278, jo): 2Bic ^dufig ^abcn ©ic e§ get^an ? Sw^ci'mal' 
(though, of course, it might be 3^)^^'^!^^' according to 

Sj^Of i). But 3^^ ^OiV e% ^xoeVmal' TOcg'gcnom'mcn. 3)ad ifl 
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al'IerbingS' roal^t', but SirictbingS'l (§ 349). As one or the 
other of these forms becomes general, diversity of usage 
arises, cf. 5 above. 

(d) Derivatives of Conglomerates 

361. Derivatives generally retain the stress of the words 
they are derived from: an'gcfid^tS', ab'fcitS' (but also ab'fcitS', 
§360,7), fonn'tagS', but^'gc'l^cnbS (before a pause also 
burdj^'gc'^enbS, § 360, s), ju'fc'^cnbS, gemd^'. Cf. also com- 
pound adjectives used as adverbs (some being more common 
as adverbs than as adjectives, § 324), and adverbial accusa- 
tives of compound nouns, like those in rocifc (auS'nal^mS= 
tDci'fc, l^au'fcnwci'fc, etc.), but cf. also the conglomerates in 
weifc, § 349. See also § 347 R. 



II. SECONDARY AND WEAK STRESS 

Remark. Secondary and weak stress have, of necessity, received not 
a little consideration in the preceding pages; a few general statements 
will therefore suffice here. Cf. " Stress, secondary " in the Index. 

a) NtUive Words 

362. In compound nouns a secondary stress falls upon 
that syllable of the second member which would have the 
chief stress were it the first member : ^auS'ftau', i^auS' orb'* 
nung, ©uts'bcft^'cr, Setg'pattie', Sln'jug', un'tcrir'bifc^. Diet'* 
edt'tg, jroei'glic'brtg, ©an'fcfctt'. But the secondary stress 
becomes weak when the compound word becomes part of 
a new compound: ©an'fcfett'brot', ^auS'an'jug'. In this 
way: — 

i) In a compound consisting of compound -^ simple, we 
have decrescendo and then crescendo stress : ^od^'jeitd'flcib^ 
©tro'^cnbo^niDa'gcn. 
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2) In a compound consisting of simple + compound^ we 
have constantly decrescendo stress : §auS' 90 t'teSbicnft', 
2un'genfdf)n)inb'fuci^t'. But see § 363. 

3) In a compound consisting of compound '\- compound^ we 
have decrescendo, crescendo, and then decrescendo again: 
@i'fenba^n'fal)r'!arte, ^od^'gcits'an'pg. 

363. But in accordance with the prevailing rhythm of 
the language (§ 274), a series of declining stresses, like that 
in § 362, 2, is apt to break up into a succession of alter- 
nately heavy and light syllables like those in § 362, landj; 
unless weak syllables already separate the heavy stresses, as 
in Sun'genf^roinb'fud^t'. 

364. Thus ' ' ' may become: — 

i) ' ' '. (a) Chiefly in substantives: 3lIt'^od^'bcutfc^', 
®clb'an'tt)ci'fung, §anb'= 3?a(i^t'arbcit',* ©tcu'crcin'ncl^'ttTcr, 
un'angenc()m', un'anftdn'big, un'DoU'ftdn'big, un'Dorftc^'tig, 
Ur'grofe'Da'ter, SSor'an'jei'gc, @nb'= aSor'ur'tcil', t)or'= nad^'^ 
mit'tag(§)', 28clt'anfdf)au'ung, SBcIt'auS'ftcl'Iung, gelb'mar^ 
fd^aU' (but usually gjlar'fd^aa'), ©rofe'furtan', ©tofe'mama'* 
(often even by those who stress ^ama on the first syllable). 
See also § 365, 5. 

(J?) Also when an emphatic word precedes a compound 
(or other word with two stresses), especially a compound 
verb, § 285, 4*: aH'ju'bolb', jo' $apo'* (sometimes even if 
%(kT^Ci alone is stressed "^cJi^d), gar' nic'manb',* ganj' 
unnb'ttg and fc^r' not'rocn'big (but usually un'no'tig, see 
§324*N2, and not'rocn'big, § 277,2), Dor'otbci'tcn -an^ 
beu'ten, ben §alS' ab'f^nci'ben. Some people even say c3 
^attc ft(^ cin %\xkV nicbetgelaffen (§ 285, 4*), but cin gini' 
^attc fid^ nic'bcrgelaf'fen. 



* It must be understood that usage is not settled as to all of the 
examples given : for instance, many people still say ^^nb'at'beif and, 
perhaps more, Sfiad^t'ar'bcif , and many never use gar before niemanb 
(§346, 3). 
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2) ' ' ', § 277, 2, chiefly in adjectives: ur'fpriing'lid^', 
un'mbg'Iid^ ; often gcrbl^aupt'mantt', in Austria ®rj'^er'jog' 
(§ 330. 0» &c., §§ 324, 330, 331. Cf. also § 310, 1. 

And others like them. 

Similarly, 'C)' ' C) may become '(")'' ("), § 313 R a, 

365. i) If the vowel of a native derivative syllable has 
not become p or disappeared, it either has some stress or 
had some at the time when other vowels became p, § 113. 

2) A derivative syllable containing a diphthong, one of 
the back vowels a u, or a front vowel derived by mutation 
(§ 120) from one of these back vowels, has secondary 
stress and retains it before weak syllables: lang'fSm', 
^Ici'nob', air'mut', ^inbacin', ^u^n'^cit', SRcid^'tum', SRcid^'-- 
tfl'met, 6in'B'be; ^off'nun'gcn, but ungcn' after second- 
ary stress following chief stress: Slb'ftii'fungcn', and some- 
times, especially in poetry, before a weak syllable (§§ 274, 
278, 3) : ^off'nungen' crrocdEt'. But see also 5 * below. 

Remark. When a prefix has, through shift (§§ 322-328, 
330-331) lost the chief stress, it generally retains secondary 
stress, occasionally only weak stress: ooU'fom'men^ un'mbg'- 
lic^; aU'mdd^'tig, &c. 

3) i: — 

(a) Has secondary stress in mi^-, -in (^inncn &c.), -(Oi'^fl/ 
-niS (-nijjc &c.), 'tid^, =id^t, and generally retains it before 
weak syllables: mife'a^'tcn, ^rcun'bin', bic grcun'bin'ncn bet 
3Jlut'ter, ©bt'ting'cn, gd^n'rid^'Cc), 3:tiib'nif'fc (but sometimes 
gd()n'ri^c', Srub'niffc') bic SCp'rid^'tc and cin t^b'tid^'tcr 
3Wcn{^', but sometimes cin tl^o'rid^tcr' SScrfauf, §§274, 
278, 3. 

(if) Has weak stress in ^lid^: cin fd^rcdE'Iid^'cr 3Wcnfd^', but 
often ein f(i^rcdE'Ii(^ct' SSerluft', §§ 274, 278, 3. 

(c) Has very weak stress in sig, =i(j^^ sifcj^, and is apt to 
fall out before other weak syllables, § 201 N 4. These suf- 
fixes are on a par with syllables containing p or 7, v//, 'n, 'r 
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(§ 187, 2 N 5), the stress falling in such a way as best fits 
the alternate rhythm (§ 274): mor'bcrifd^', mun'ifc^cr'. 

4) Stressed c is rare in suffixes: c occurs in words ending 
in sfclig, like triib'fc'lig ; c in ®'lcnb', fau'Kn'jcn, but these 
are not properly suffixes. The e of a suffix usually becomes 
9 or disappears (§ 187, 2 & N 5), but the resulting syllable 
(for example, 9r or -r) may receive a weak stress if the alter- 
nate rhythm is thereby established (§§ 274, 278): got^s 
bcrcr', DCt'gctDal'tigcn', and the cases in 3 above. 

Remark. Long e is still preserved under secondary stress 
in some parts of North Germany in the ending ^er, § 144 R. 

5) When a derivative syllable is added to a compound or 
to a derivative word, it may have stronger stress than the 
preceding member (§ 263 N i * & compare § 364, 1). So 
(a) especially the heavy endings AifiSX, -fcit : ©elcl^r'fam'fcit', 
©CTOif'fcn^ftigfcit', ©ott'loTtflfcit', Un'cbcn^cit', Un'n)a^r = 
^cit', Un'worftc^'tigfcit', Un'annc^m'Iic^fcit', &c. ; (p) ^ung, 
frequently in SSor'tid^'tung', SSco'bac^'tung'cn, sometimes in 
3Wit'tci'lung'cn, SSor'lc'fung'cn (but usually 3Sor'K'fungcn' &c.). 
In a few words some other suffixes, with even more uni- 
formity, receive heavier stress than the preceding member 
of the compound: (c) sbar: un'bar'ftcB'bar', un'mit'tcirbar', 
un'mit'tclbar' (or un'mit'tclbar') ; (//) -loS : auS'ftc^tS'loS' ; (e) 
sfam: unmit'tcirfam' (but also un'mit'tcil'fam'), ar'bcit'fam' 
(also ar'bcit'fam') ; and (/) the lighter endings -in, =li(l^, 
=000, &c. : ^Rad^'batin', auf'fc ^crin' (also auf'fc'^crin') ; ^ci^ 
mat'lic^' (also ' ' '), frcunb'fd^aft'Iid^' (also ' ") ; fe^n'fud^tS'^ 
ooH'. i^g) But a preceding =lUm= regularly retains the 
stronger stress: ooltS'tiim'lid^' ; so also a'bcntcu'crlid^', an's 
fdng'Iid^', &c. Moreover, the chief stress often falls on the 
member before =li(i^ =bar: ci'gentUm'licI^', oot'trcff'lici^', 
unVil'bttt', §§ 323, 327. 
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d) ADOPTED WORDS 

366. If more than one syllable precedes the one having 
the chief stress, a secondary stress generally falls upon the 
first syllable: ac'cufatit)', a'fabcmic', 21'natomicO a'miifc^ 
ment', 2l'naci^toniS'mu8, 3ln'tipat^ic', af'fimilic'ren, and so 
2lf'fi»nilatton', SSi'ograpl^ic', d^eWcreSf, c'mancipic'ren, @n's 
gagcmcnt', Dr't^ogtapl^ic', ^^i'lofopl^ic', ®'Icftricitdt'; but see 

Na. 

Note I. It will thus be found that the secondary stress 
often rests upon a syllable on which an English-speaking 
person would not expect it : Sll'littcration', ©er'tifilat', ©c'os 
graphic', ^p'potenu'fe, Sle'Ionoa'lcScent'. 

Remark. As the stress on a title is secondary to that 
on a following name (§ 287 & N), it may shift to the first 
syllable : ^tofef'fot S3rau'ne, sometimes, when the title 
is hurried over, ^to'fcflot S3rau'nc (with ' "^ "^ ' ", just 
as in §9'potcnu'fc above). Cf. § 313 R *. 

Note 2. In a few words there is a tendency (apparently a 
popular, not a learned one) to shift the secondary stress to 
the second syllable if that is a heavy syllable, § 277,2: 
Slut^en'ticitdt', ®lel'trtcitdt', ®laf 'ticitot' ; similarly Slccu'^ 
fatit)', though the second syllable is hardly heavier than the 
first. The tendency is most pronounced in French words 
like 2lT)an 'cement', ^men'bement', Slrran'gement', eocn'tueH', 
sometimes 2lmil'fement', § 366. 

Remark. When the chief stress has passed from the 
last to the first syllable (§§ 313*, 316), the last generally 
retains secondary stress, always if a weak syllable inter- 
venes, § 263 N 1 b. 

367. In polysyllables, still weaker stresses (a) usually 
arrange themselves according to the alternate rhythm (see 
§274): ac'climatific'ten, e'tpmS'Iogie', inMeftuea', e'tablif-- 
fement', ©u'pctintenbcnt' (but see § 114); but (^) sometimes 
the second syllable gets the weak stress when the rhythm 
would require it on the third : 3lf' fi milation' and usually 
en'cp'flopdbte'. 



Sccent 

Remarks, (a) If but two s]^ble« precede the heavilj 
stressed one, the secondarj stress on the first syllaUe, 
though often quite weak, is so regular that it need not be 
marked: abfnbie'ten, 2:elcg[ap(|', Shiccatui'. {i) Such 
stress as faUs upon a syllable next to one having a heavier, 
but not the chief stiess (for example, that on ^art: i^i^ain: 
=mot; in ap'partement', an'tidiomfiiie'ven, Jtonfirmatioit') 

need not be marked except when a learner might be tempted 
to misplace it, cf. those in | 367 i. (c) Nor is it often neces- 
sary )o maik the weak stress that falls upon a long final 
vowel, g 144 N4^' See also 5 263 Nic 



ff^lMsvettinff Aecfun, (ntaj, 189<f. 
eftcttotTpping finisfeft, 3An., I896. 
gWnttiuj Begun, ^iJtif, 1897* 
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PART 1. of this work, completed something over a year 
ago, has been held back in order that it might be pub- 
lished together with Part II., containing a Word-List and a 
complete Index. As, however, the preparation of the Word- 
List requires more time than was anticipated, it has seemed 
best to adopt the suggestion of various scholars and teachers 
and publish Part I. now. The completion of Part II. is be- 
ing hastened as rapidly as the peculiar requirements of its 
preparation will permit. It is the aim of the author not only 
to indicate the usage of the stage and of North Germany, but 
also to point out diverse usage in the Midland and the South 
and, so far as practicable, to designate the extent of each 
usage. In this he has not depended alone upon the state- 
ments of books and upon his own studies in this field, but 
has also secured the cooperation of German scholars and 
teachers representing all parts of the German-speaking terri- 
tory. With some of these the manuscript is carefully gone 
over ; the others read and criticise the galley proofs. For 
such generous aid acknowledgment is particularly due to the 
following : — 

For North Germany : Dr. Bierwirth and Dr. Poll of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dr. Kissling and Dr. Thorns of the Gymnasium at Bremen, 
Mr. Tobias Diekhoff, Dr. Gnthe, and Dr. Mensel of the University of 
Michigan, Miss Marie Apel of Gottingen, Dr. Arnold Genthe of San 
Francisco, Dr. Siegfried Genthe of Hamburg, Miss Ida Guthe of Chi- 
cago, Prof. Hoops of the University of Heidelberg, Prof. Karsten of the 
University of Indiana, Mr. K. G. H. Th. Reiche of the Public Schools 
of Braunschweig, Dr. Ernst Riess of New York City, Mr. Georg Ristow, 
cand. phil.^ of the University of Berlin, Prof. Schmidt-Wartenberg of 
the University of Chicago, Prof. Voss of the University of WiacovfiaasL. 
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For Middle Germany : Dr. Blan of Bryn Mawr College, Mr. Henry 
L. Coar and Prof. Ziwet of the University of Michigan, Prof. Einenkel 
of the University of Miinster, Miss Camilla Hantzsche of Ann Arbor, 
Prof. Hochdorfer of Wittenberg College, Dr. Jardon of the Gymnasium 
at Diiren, Mr. Reinhold Knauth of Madison, Wis., Mr. Arnold Kiister, 
cand. phil.^ of the University of Strassburg, Mr. Paul Lowe, cand. phil.^ 
and Mr. L. Mack, cand. phil.^ of the University of Marburg, Dr. Pabst 
of the Gymnasium at Bremen, Prof. Schilling of Harvard University, 
and Prof. Wahl of Williams College. 

For South Germany, Austria, and Switzerland : Prof. Bopp of the 
Realschule at Tiibingen, Prof. Heller of Washington University, Prof. 
Hoffmann-Krayer of the University of Ziirich, Principal Huber of the 
German Department of the Saginaw WS. Public Schools, Dr. Wolfgang 
Keller of the University of Prague, Prof. Lang of Yale University, Mr. 
Otto Lessing and Mr. E. C. Roedder of the University of Michigan, 
Prof. Luick of the University of Graz, Mr. C. F. Weiser of the Detroit 
High School, and Prof. Werner of the Realgymnasium at Karlsruhe. 

The character of the Word-List may best be judged by 
the following sample pages. 
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WORD-LIST AND INDEX 

368. The basis of this Word-List is the list of words in 
the " SRegeIn unb SBorterDerjeid^niS fiir bic beutfd^e SRed^tfcl^rci* 
bung jum Oebraucl^ in ben preufeifd^en ©(^ulcn ", but it will be 
observed that this number has been many times increased 
by the incorporation of difficult words from the other offi- 
cial spellers and from various sources. A large number of 
proper names have been introduced — not necessarily the 
most important, but such as presented to the learner some 
element of uncertainty. It also seemed best to incorporate 
the forms of the strong and the irregular verbs. 

Where more than one pronunciation is given, the more 
usual is placed first. Where, however, the difference is one 
of conservatism (or of stage or school usage) as contrasted 
with colloquial ease of utterance, the former precedes. 
Marks of parenthesis are used to enclose sounds that may 
as well be omitted, whether their retention be a matter of 
individual or local usage or of sentence rhythm, or the 
passport of one who would be counted a " correct " speaker. 
When the difference between the two pronunciations given 
is distinctly a geographical one, the fact is stated or refer- 
ence is made to an explanatory paragraph. Of course, this 
is all approximate only. To draw definite lines is often 
impossible, and to multiply minute local differences would 
defeat our purpose. For gn or •« (p 128 N5) &c, only •« 
is used ; e is printed for ancient e etc and before r, though 
e is generally heard on the stage and in many parts of the 
country (p xxvi, 125 Na); the vowel of an open unstressed 
or weakly stressed syllable (other than final) is printed in 



Besides the books mentioned p 18 ft, much use has been made of 
Flugel's, Grimm's, Heyne's, Kiuge's, Paul's, Sanders', Thieme- 
Preusser's, and Weigand's dictionaries, of Brockhaus' Conversations- 
Lexikon, and of Vietor's " Beitrage zur Statistik der Aussprache des 
Schriftdeutschen " in Phonetische Studien and of his " Die Aussprache 
des Schriftdeutschen." 
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Roman type to indicate the short narrow sound, though 
many pronounce it wide and short, while actors, singers, 
and public speakers often give it the long narrow sound 
(§ 144 N 2 3, 135 end, 243 a); consouauts are printed in Roman 
type to indicate that they are partially or locally unvoiced 
(§ 150 N 2,3, 223 N3); the difference in usage as to t 
(§ 221) is not expressed; ro is generally transcribed v, but 
p after 5, fd^, &c (§ 239), as is also the u of qu (§ 220); p 
is rendered by both / and u, the u being placed first as 
being the school usage, except in those words where it is 
but rarely heard (§ 241). Where more definite information 
is desired as to diversity of usage in the pronunciation of 
any particular letter, reference must always be made to the 
letter itself in its own place in the Word-List. 

Words having only one vowel capable of chief stress 
need no mark of stress ; thus, Siebe //^p, gefttitten gp/M^n ; 
for no one would be tempted to stress p or •«. 

Occasionally the A and Sw spellings are given, but in 
general no attempt is made to represent the usage of A and 
Sw, because this so often differs decidedly in principle from 
that of the German books. 
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trasted with aKittcIfranltfd^ etc. 
§328. 

p 243, also ' ' ' p 1893. 

alt^Od^bcutfcl^ 'dWhdx^dojtf, more 
often _'_'_' § 328, 364. 

altinbifd^ N & MG 'iurwdtf, 

also ' ' attrib. § 278, i «, 

and in contrast with inbifd^ 
§ 328 ; usually _'_'_ m SG, 

p 189 b. 

altiiingfcrltc^ 'dlfjUrf^frim § 344, 
more often m^f% 209 N 2 ; also 

u, and, esp. SG, ' ' ' 

p 189 6. 

altmobifd^ 'dithnd'drf. 

altnorbif^ N & MG 'dlt'nUr^dif, 

also ' ' attrib. § 278, i «, 

and in contrast with norbifc^ 
§ 328 ; usually _'_'_ in SG, 

p 189 b. 

Slltona pn 'dlUond. 

altfad^fifd^ N & MG 'dlt'zJfkhrf, 

also ' ' attrib. § 278, i «, 

and in contrast with fad^ftfc^ 
§ 328 ; usually _'_'_ in SG, 

p 189 b. 

Slltftabt 'dlffidt' p 242 c. 

alttcftamcntlid^ N & MG 'dlt'tistd- 
menVlXfi (except in contrast, 
p 186 R), SG _' '_ 

§ 333. 2, 344- 
5llt)Cn^Ic5cn pn ^dl^vnsle'b'n or 

{b')m p i56[c<MHGe]. 
5»tD0rbcm 'dlt^fdrd-rn. 
2llt(cr)n)cibcrfommcr 'dlt'('r)vai^- 

brzd'm-r § 344. 
Sllroin pn 'dl^vin' p 136 N 5. 
Slljingcr pn 'dlk^sirfr 
am {^)dtn p 97 ft. am bcftcn p 47, 5. 

am 6nbe, when = * possibly ', 



usually sounded ^d-mMd? p 69 
N 1 3. 

Amalgam ^dmdlgdm^ 

^malie pn 'dmdUj? p 136, in the 

South also d^md^h. 
^majone 'dmdtsd^n? p 225. 
Slmbcrg pn 'dm^birk' or -fi § 345. 
Slmbition 'dm'btts]dnK 

ambitidg 'dmbrts']osK 

SlmboJ N&MG 'dm^bgs, SG -o- 
§ 142, p 143; pi. soflc (P & Sx) 
N & MG -ds9, 50jc (W, Bd) SG 

3lmbroS pn ^dm^bros, 
Slmbrofta *dmbro^z]d. 
SlmbrofiuS pn 'dmbrofziHs. 
Slmcifc ^d^maiVy rarely ^dmai^u 

p 217, 3. 
Slmcn ^dfm'ftj rarely ^ dentin' p 

128 R. 
Slmcnbcmcnt 'd'tridrfd-mdrf^ or 

' ' p 263 N 2, SWG 

' ' p 263 N 3 Addenda. 

^mett!a pn *dme^r\kd (English 

{^)tmiirHkVy less often -?r^-). 
American intonation, p 172 R. 
stress, cf Stress, 
use of glottal stop, p 
104 R. 
Slmct^^ft ^dmeHstff occasionally u 

§ 241. 
Slmmonial ^d'monjdk^ or ^dmS^njdky 
SG also d^monjdk*. 

3lmncftic 'dmn^stP. 
amortificrcn 'd'trtdrtui^r-n but cf 
sietcn. 

3lmp§ibic 'dmfi^ii? or -j?. 
Slmp^ibium *dmfVb\iim or -jam. 
Slmp^ibrac^ 'dm'fibrdxU more 

commonly ^mp^tbrad^^S ^dm- 

fVbrdxts'. 



it 
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as adv., im (efonbev(e)n. Cf 
inSbefonbete. 

bcfonn(en), bcfbnnc, cf finnen. 

he\pxtdfen d^j^rM'ft or -7 § 225, cf 
fprec^en. 

bcf[cr dis-r, jtd^ cincg S3cf[er(c)n bc^ 

' fmnen, but c^ ift bag bcfletc, 
bag (= bcflet, bag), cf bag. 

bcftfttigen b^ftaUtjn or -77. 

befte ^/j/^ p 1 28a (cf 1^qS^ . aufS befte 
P 47» 5» bag bcftc p 48, bet erftc 
befte. bcften bhtn, am or jum 
beften geben, ^aben, !e^ren, (en^ 
fen, feitt, roenben (W has 83- 
with roenben) p 47, 5* 48, but 
jum attgemeinen Seften p 47, 5, 
jum 83= bet 3lnnen, cr §at fein 
Sefteg get^an. 

Seftie ^/j/jv p 223. 

beftmbglic^ bisfmokurn. § 327, i ; 

but in most of N & MG fiU, 
and in SG often '^/, § 91, 33. 

bcteiligen b^tagltj-n or -7. 

htttnbetn [e<MHGe]. 

beteuem bttoi-rn. 

bet^dtigen b^tdUtj-n or -7. 

Set^Ie^em pn biUhhhn' also ^^ and 



^m. 



betonen buon-n. 

S3etonie bpto^njj. 

Sctrad^t b^trdxt, in 83s jie^en. 

bctreffg ^;»/r^j, in betreff (so P, M, 

&Sx; W: inS3=; Bd: inbetreff), 

but in bem Sctrcff. 
betrog(en), betrdge, beiriigen, cf 

triigen. 
93etritbnig b^trUp^nfs^ sometimes 

i^'^, §91. 3^. 
»ett bit. Cf »eei 
Settag beftak' or x'. NG also df 

/><AfHGeJ. 



Scttlafen bUfld^k-n or -7. 
bettelarm bi!N{^)drm, for stress cf 

§329- 

83ettler bUtlr § 91, 3; still some- 
times -^ in the NW, p 97 R. 

Setttud^ or »ettu(^ (P, Sx, M & W: 
ttt; Bv, Bd & A: iX', Sw: »ctt= 
Xud^ ; cf p 37 R) bit^tu-x! or A^'- 
/»x' P 105. 

83ett9 pn bH^H (in Eng. -f). 

beugen bojg-n oxj and '7. 

83eule bojl?. 

beut(ft), cf bieten. 

bewa^ren brvdPr-n or '{:)rn 'pre- 
serve', bewd^ren -5^ 'aver*, of 
also ben>el^ren. 

bewanbt bfvdnt, ^ewanbtniS -nls. 

bewegen, orig st v, then st i v (rarely 
VI), then st 11. Still regularly so 
when = 'induce, prevail upon'. 

Bemegen b^veg-n [e < MHG ^] 

or J and *7, bf lOOg b^vok or % 
(MHG bewag), belOOgeil b?- 
vog-n or 7 and -rf (t ?, g) ; pret. 
subj. ben)Sge; but wk in 2d & 
3d pres. ind. & imp. (bu bewegft 
'kst or 'flsty bewege) and in all 
forms when = 'move, touch, 
excite'; but occasional inter- 
change of wk and st forms oc- 
curs. Cf rofigen. 

bcn)c§ren b^ver-n [e < MHG ^] or 
'(')rn ' to arm ' ; of bewdl^ren. 

beroeifen bTvajrn^ cf weifen. 

ben)taiomm(n)en (so Sw; P favors 
mmn, W favors xxm. ; Bd & M 
give only mmn, Bv only xavcC) 
b9vtl^klhn'{n)'n. The («) is rare- 
ly heard before a consonant. 

8en)ivtung bTvtr^tUrj^ NG also r^k, 

ben)o^(en), bemdge, cf ben>egen. 



